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PREFACE 


The speech of H.M. the King at the opening of the 
School of Oriental Studies in London, and the efforts 
now being made by the India Society to endow a 
permanent Lectureship in Indian Art at the School, 
suggest the need of a suitable handboolc for the subject* 
Public interest in Indian art, both in India and in 
Europe, has increased greatly since I made the 
attempt to explain its ideals and modes of expr^ion 
in my Indian Scaipure and Painting, now out of print. 

The present work, embracing architectme, sculp¬ 
ture, and painting in its scope, aims at giving such a 
concise survey of the whole subject, free from dry 
technicalities, as will interest both the student and 
general reader, and serve as a useful handbook for 
travellers in India. At the same time it attempts a 
solution of several interesting problems which have 
exercised the minds of archaeologists for many years, 
and gives the results of further researches in a field 
which still offers unlimited scope for the art student. 

In this respect, therefore, it enlarges upon and 
sometimes revises the conclusions arrived at in my 
previous works. It may serve as the foundation of a 
full and competent history of fine art in India, which 
still remains to be written. ! 

In the architectural section I have aimed at giving 
such an explanation as will enable the reader to perceive 
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the intention of the builder, and correlate stQpa, temple, 
monastery, palace, mosque* and tomb with the thought 
and life of the period to which they belong, rather than 
to classify them in a dry academic manner which makes 
the builder's intention as unintelligible as the his¬ 
torian's explanation. Only when the craftsman’s idea 
is realised will Indian architecture become a subject 
of Kving interest, an open book in which the thought 
and life of India are written from Vedic times down 
to the present day. The architecture of India will 
not then appear as a bewildering museum of marvels 
belonging to a bygone age, but as a still living tradition 
of practical craftsmanship constantly readapting itself 
to the spiritual and material needs of the age, and 
bearing witness to the wonderful constructive work 
of our Aryan predecessors* who three thousand years 
ago* occupying the same position in the East as their 
successors do to-day, laid the whole foundation of 
Indian civilisation upon which we are attempting to 
build. The spirit of the ancient Aryan empire buildeTS 
will be our best guide in this great task. 

The section devoted to sculpture explains the lead^ 
ing ideas which underlie the Buddhist and Hindu con¬ 
ceptions of the Deity and of divine worship, as they 
are expressed in the finest works of difierent periods. 
Apart from the extraordinary artistic interest of these 
achievements of the temple-sculptor, the study of them 
will assist those who wish to penetrate deeper into the 
religious thought of modem India* 

A point of much importance for the correct classifica¬ 
tion of Indian temples is the relation of the image to 
its shrine or temple, as every Buddhist or Hindu image 
has ail architectural framework appropriate for it. 
The indications I have given may lead the way to a 
more systematic treatment of a subj'ect hitherto neg- 
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lectcd by arch Ecologists ; but this is only possible for 
those who have the advantage ol living in India* 

A brief review of the different schools of Indian 
painting, with typical illustrations, is given in the 
third section of the book. 

For permission to make use of official photographs 
and illustrations, my acknowledgments are due to the 
Secretary of State for India, and to the Director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington ; also 
to Mr. Norman Blount, Calcutta; Mr* C. Stanley Clarke, 
Curator, Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum: 
Mr. 0. C. Gangoly: Lt.-Colonel Victor Goloubeff: Dn 
Karl .Madsen, Director of the Royal Museum of Art, 
Copenhagen: Sir John Marshall, Director-General of 
the Archaeological Survey of India: Professor W. 
Rothenstein: Mr. Abanindro Nath Tagore, C.I.E,, 
and to Lady Wantage for kind help in providing 
illustrations. 1 am farther greatly indebted to Mr, 
F* W. Thomas* Librarian of the India Office* for his 
alwa}^ ready assistance In details connected with the 
text. 

E*B. H. 

jTmt. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ORIGINS OF INDIAN ART—THE STCPA. OR KING'S 

monument 

-Though Sanskrit literature gives a vista of a great 
Aryan civilisation planted in Indiait soil perhaps 
several millennia before the Christian Era, the evidence 
of its artistic evolution during this long period, which 
may He buried on the sites of ancient Indian cities, 
such as Ajodhya, Mathura, Kanauj, and Raj agriha, 
has not yet been unearthed. Indian archseological 
research, as yet, hardly goes farther back than the 
tliird century B.c„ when the Buddhist Emperor-Saint, 
Asoka, built splendid stupas to enshrine the relics of 
the Blessed One, and marked the holy sites of Buddhism 
with colossal pilLars carved in stone and inscribed 
with his edicts* These stupas and pillars, together 
with the remains of chapels, monasteries, and hermit¬ 
ages, some structural and some carved in the living 
rock, provide the earliest visible evidence of the origins 
of Indian art* 

it happens that the monuments of Asoka's time 
were almost exclusively dedicated to Buddhist worship; 
and as Buddhist doctrine was a revolt against tiie 
teaching of Brahmanism, it might be assumed that 
Asoka*s propaganda brought about an entirely new 
departure in Indian building traditions—that early 
Buddhist art Is to be entirely explained by the teaching 
of Buddhism. This would limit the Held of Lnvesti* 
gation to the three centuries which preceded Asoka*s 

s 
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PERSIA AND INDIA 


conversion to Buddhism^ which took place about 356 
a period embracing the foundation of the Persian 
Empire by Cyrus^ its overthrow by Alexander the 
Great* and the latter's famous expedition into India. 
Artistic research, in fact, has rarely gone beyond this 
limit, and the influence of Persia and of Greece during 
these centuries is persistently upheld by the highest 
authorities as that which dominated Indian art of 
the Mauiyan period, and shaped its subsequent de¬ 
velopment. 

It is apparent that Perso-Greek masons were 
among the many employed in Asoka’s public works* 
and no doubt their exceptional skill gave them a high 
rank in the select body of craftsmen attached to the 
imperial service. But though it may be inevitable, 
according to the inductive method of archtTological 
researth, to describe the capitals of Asokan pUlais as 
bell-shaped ” and ''Persepolitan,” such classifica¬ 
tion begs the whole question of the origins of early 
Indian art. Neither is it possible, by mere technical 
analysis of this kind, to discover the deeper meaning 
of any art, or to relate the monuments of a past age 
to the life and times of the people who built them. 

The stfipa, as is well known, was a relic shrine and 
a s5rmbol of the passing of the Buddlia into Pari- 
N iA'Sna, the boon dlessOceanofEternity. In Buddhist 
history it was primarily the funeral monument of the 
royal monk, the Prince of the SSkyas, who taught 
the four Aryan truths, the Aryan Eightfold Path, and 
founded the Sang ha, organised after the customs and 
traditions of an Aryan clan. Although the stupa 
apparently belongs almost exclusively to Buddhism or 
its rival cult. Jainism* its origin cannot be explained in 
a sectarian sense. Its history did not begin uith the 
death of Gautama Buddha, or of Mahavira. We shall 
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understand it better by describing it as the mausoleum, 
or funeral monument, of an Aryan king or chieftaiji» 
The Buddha was given a royal funeral by the Aryan 
tribesmen as the Head of the Sangha, S imil ar honours 
were paid to his successors, and to all the Abbots of the 
great Buddhist monasteries, who on state occasions 
adopted the insignia of Indo^Aryan royalty : tem¬ 
poral kings bowed down to them, and even gave up 
their thrones to them» The royal umbrella raised on 
the top of the stupa was not mere reUgious symbolism : 
it was in the first instance a recognition of the social 
rank, real or assumed, of the spiritual teachers whose 
ashes were deposited there* 

Indian building traditions in Asoka's time were 
of much greater antiquity than the palaces of Darius, 
and it is not necessary to account for the perfection of 
Asokan masonic craftsmanship by assuming that it 
was borrowed from Iran. The royal craftsmen of 
Persepolis probably borrowed as mucii from India as 
tlie Mauiy’an craftsmen borrowed from Western Asia. 
The Iranians and Indo-Aryans were co-heirs of the 
Ar^'an tradition, but the symbolism of the ** bell^ 
slipped " capital of Persepolis, as we shall presently see, 
is Indian rather than Persian. 

So with the stupa itseif, we shall only get a clear 
conception of its place in Buddhist history by con¬ 
necting it with Indo-Ary'an traditions, of which Vedic 
literature and the epics of Indo-Aryan, the Rlm§yana 
and the MahabhSrata, are the record. The connection 
of the stupa with Buddhist religious ritual was not 
derived entirely from the circumstance of Gautama 
Buddha's royal birth. The Kshatriyas, or the warrior 
class, to w'hich he belonged, had been from time 
immemorial the spiritual leaders of the Arj'an people. 
The Kshatriya king, or chieftain, exo^cio presided over 


6 THE SUN- AND MOON-GOD 

the sacrificial rites of tlie Aryan tribe or dan. He 
was regarded as the representative, or offspring, of the 
deity invoked. Thus the royal line of Ajodhya in the 
Ramayana claimed to be of the Surya-vainsa—the race 
of the Sun-god, Surya'—while the Pandava and Kau- 
rava princes in the Mahabharata were said to belong 
to the Chandra-vamsa—the race of the Moon-god, 
Chandra. The cult of king-worship w'ould naturally 
have two branches, the one in which bhakH, or devotion 
to the deity in the person of the living king, was the 
starting-point; the other rooted in ancestor worship, 
with the stupa of the deceased monarch as its shrine. 
The Sun-god was the presiding deity of the one, the 
Moon-god of the other. The changes of the moon 
determined the dates on which shraddhei offerings to 
deceased ancestors were made. 

The Buddha himself condemned as worthless the 
whole system of Vedic sacrifices* including in his ban 
astrology, divination, spells, omens, and mtchcraft; 
but in the earliest Buddhist stupas known to ns, the 
symbolism is entirely borrowed from the sacrificial lore 
of the Vedas. The Buddha, indeed, was emphatic in 
declaring that the Eightfold Path of Good Living along 
which he led his followers was the ancient Ar>'an way, 
trodden by Buddhas of a bygone age.* 

It has been assumed by archaeologists, following 
Fergusson's lead, that we must draw a hard-and-fast 
line between the ritual of Hinduism and the ritual 

The Kings of Egypt, befinnin^ with the Fifth Dytisfitj', were also 
reputed to be the sons ol Ri—the stm-ged of HehopoUs. Each king of 
this djTiaaty built for himself a souctiuuy of Ra* aud the charge of 
these sun-temples was given ta specially honoured nobles. (H. R. 
HaU's Aiment Hhiory of iSf N^ar Eurf. pp. 139-30 } 

1 The metaphor of the Ei^tfold Pith was borrowed fit>m the 
processioTtaJ path of the Aryan lortihed settlement, which geuernUy bod 
eight gates. 
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of the Vedas ; that the temple worship of the former 
is mostly derived from aboriginal superstitions adopted 
by the Brahmans, and that the latter is pure Ari^an. 
On this theory Fergusson tried to explain the origin 
of the most conspicuous feature of Hindu temple 
architecture in Northern India, the curvilinear spire, 
or sikhara* 

But the more the symbolism of Hindu architecture 
is understocfd. the clearer it becomes that, just as the 
chanting of the Vedic hymns in the temple service of 
to-day follows the musical traditions of three thousand 
years ago, bom in the mountain-groves of Ariana, 
so the design of the temple itself is also directly derived 
from the sacrificial rites of the ancient Aryans in India, 

Throughout these Vedic rites, as described in the 
Erahmanas. one can trace the same structural elements, 
though in a primitive form, and the same s>mibolism 
as are found in the Silpa-sastras, the canonical books of 
Hindu craftsmen. In Hindu temples the ceremoni^ 
connected \vith the worship of the Fire-spirit. Agni, 
began with the construction of huts or tabernacles of 
various shapes, oriented differently in relation to the 
house, and with doors facing different points of the 
compass,' These sacrificial tabernacles, though per- 

* In the Agiiy-ldliiyaj, or consecration of tl«e household Eres, there 
was a found hut placed cm the west with doors on the east aad soalh ; 
a M|uare btit on the east with doors oo the east &iid west ii u crescent- 
shaped hearth lor one fire, &nd a rauod hearth fof another, etc, (.see 
Bomett. Antiquitks of Indh, Very siioilar iostmctkinS 

for the building of temples are given in MSnaaSra. Thus a temple of 
Brahui.l, the Creator, must have a door on ah four sides—the four doors 
oi the sky- A temple of Vishnu, the Preserver, must have one door 
facing the rising sun. Viahim taking the place of Suiya, the ancient 
ArjTin sun-god. A temple of Siva, tlie Lord of IDeath, must have one 
door facing the setting anti, A BralitnJl pillar tt’as aqiiare, a A ishnu 
pillar octagonal, and a Siva pdlar siitten^nded* A plain cyliodiical 
pillar symbolised Chandra, the Moon. 
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haps priniitive in form and structure, served all the 
purposes of temples, and were doubtless the proto¬ 
types of those which were m later times built, on a great 
and costly scale, of permanent materials- In them the 
ofiBciating priest, the householder, or Kshatriya chief¬ 
tain, passed days, sometimes even a year, performing 
the prescribed rites. 

Now, when the king or chieftain, assisted by his 
purdhita, or chaplain, presided over the tribal sacrifices 
as the son of Suiya, the Sun-god, it is more than 
probable that the sacrificial hut constructed for him was 
of a special form easily distinguished by the crowd of 
the " impure" who were not allowed to enter the 
consecrated ground, that it was crowmed by the royal 
or tribal ensign, and marked with the symbols of the 
Sun-god, 

Furthermore, as the lighting of fires was an essential 
part of the Vedic ritual, it may be assumed that the 
sacrificial chamber was constructed so that the fire 
might bum effectively, and with the least inconvenience 
to the sacrificcr—i*e., it must have had some kind of 
chimney with appropriate vent-holes for the smoke. 
All these conditions are fulfilled perfectly by the 
silchara of the Hindu temple. The taE spire over the 
shrine, pierced by the sun-windows, which now are 
only ornamental since the shrine is no longer a fire- 
chamber, would have serv-ed admirably the purpose 
of a chimney. It forms a conspicuous landmark ; it 
is crowned by the same insignia of royalty as Asoka's 
imperial standards—the amalaka, or pericarp of the 
blue lotus, Tvhich is the flower of Vishnu-Sury^a, the 
Preserver of the Universe, and specially the patron 
deity of a Kshatriya king. In the earliest known 
examples the curvilinear faces of the sikhaxa are always 
decorated with Sun-emblems. The name vimana, the 
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chariot, given to the temple shrine, connects it definitely 
with the sacrificial rites of the ancient Aryan warrior- 
priest ; and as If to emphasise the fact^ the wheels of the 
chieftain's war-chariot are sometimes carved in stone 
on two sides of the vim 3 Lna, as in the temple of Surya 
at Konarak. This suggests that the chariot of the Aryan 
chieftain, with a bambu sikhara lashed to it, often 
served as a sacrificial but, especially in time of war. 

The peculiar form of the sikhara is certainly derived 
from bambu construction—bambu being the universal 
material for temporary structures of this kind in the 
holy land of the Aryans in India. 

But Aryan history points to the conclusion that the 
sikhara derives ultimately from the conical mud huts of 
Mesopotamia and Persia, such as exist there in the 
present day* The stupa also probably comes from the 
valley of the Euphrates. One of the most interesting 
discoveries of modem arch^logy is the fragmentary 
history of Aryan rule in Mesopotamia, for it helps to 
explain much that is obscure in the origins of Indian 
art. About 1746 b.g, Babylon was stormed and sacked 
by the H ittites. On their retreat the city w'as occupied 
by an Ar^^an tribe, the Kassites, and their chieftain, 
Gandash, founded a dynasty which lasted for six 
centuries. 

About the same time another Aryan tribe, the 
Mitanni, founded a kingdom farther north, between 
the Tigris and Euphrates. Sfirya, the ancient Vedic 
Sun-god, was the chief god of the Kassites, and the 
gods of the Mitanni w’ere also those which appear in 
the Vedic hymns—Varuna, the Concealer, the ruler of 
the night sky, and of the cosmic ocean into which the 
sun disappears at night; Indra, the ruler of the day, 
who, like Surya, was the especial patron of the Aryan 
warrior, said to be the brother of Agni, the Fire-spirit; 

4 
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and the Ashvms, the twin horsemen w-ho preceded the 
coming of Ushas, the DawTi-maiden. Among the later 
kings of the Mitanni we find the name of Dushratta [or 
Dasaratba)—one which is very familiar in Indo-Ary^ 
literature from the story of the Kamayana, and in 
Indian history as the name of Asoka's son and successor. 
Among the finds at Tell el-Amama in is a 

series of letters written by Dushratta to his relative 
Amenhetep III, King of Egypt, inscrihed on clay tablets 
in the cuneiform script of Babylonia,' 

During the six centuries of Aryan domination in 
the Euphrates valley, we can hardly doubt that there 
was a close communication between the Indian and 
Mesopotamian branches of the Aryan familyj and 
there are remarkable resemblances to be noted hetw een 
the Aiy^fivarta of Mesopotamia and that of the Panjab, 
The Aryans Ln Mitanni were Ii%'mg in a land of many 
rivers on the slopes of an " abode of Snow,” the Taurus 
mountain range, sacred to the Bull— w'hich in Baby¬ 
lonia was a symbol of the Sun ploughing his w'ay among 
the Stars, It may be only a curious coincidence that 
on the w'estem side of the Taurus, where their powerful 
neighbours the Hittites worshipped a god w'hose 
emblems, like Siva’s, were a trident and a bull,* lies the 
Anatolian vilayet called Sivas with a chief town of the 
same name, a district tow’ards which the sun-wor¬ 
shipping Aiyans of Mitanni must have turned their 
faces when they adored the setting sun. Was there 
another Mount Kailasa in the Anatolian plateau wor¬ 
shipped as the Sun-god’s paradise? 

The Aryan kings of Mitanni and of Babylon, Uke 
those of Vedic India, left no records of temple building 
or of sculpture. Their sacred literature w'as handed 

1 See H. R. H*I 1 , Anciemt History &/ thv Nmr East, pp. 338-60, 

* See Frsuer, TAs Co/dtti v, IJ4, 
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down orally from one generation to another, and^ says 
Mr. H* R, Hall, ” obviously they cared little for the 
religion, and probably less for the literature and arts, 
of their highly civilised subjects/** From which he con¬ 
cludes that both the Kassites and Mitannians were 
uncultured people who learnt civilisation from the 
people they conquered/ Fergnsson arrived at a 
similar conclusion regarding the ancient Aryan in¬ 
vaders of India, but this seems to be a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the principles of Indo-Aryan 
culture, A fine porcelain dish is useless to the ortliodox 
Brahman, because his religion enjoins bim to eat his 
meals from a platter of fresh leaves, which is to be thrown 
aw ay directly after use. Similarly it was not from want 
of culture or of technical ability that the andent Aiy'^ans 
did not commit their sacred literature to writing, 
and built no permanent structures for their sacrificid 
rites. It was that they feared the abuse of the magic 
power of the mawtmm which w'ould arise if the sacred 
m5rsteries were revealed to the vulgar ; the efficacy of 
the sacrifice would foe impaired if the uninitiated took 
part in it, or if the impure *' craftsman assisted in 
the preparations. The construction of their fire-altars 
was an exact science invoR'ing all the knowledge of 
geometry possessed by the ancient world ; an error of 
calculation or in the ritual prescribed might bring 
dire disaster upon the sacrificer. Therefore the Aiyan 
craftsmen w'ho planned the altars, built the tabernacles 
of the Fire-spirit, and cut and carved the posts of the 
sacred trees, were a spedal class ranking ivith Brah¬ 
mans. They were in the king's service, protected by 
special law’s, and took a leadmg part in the construc¬ 
tive w'ork involved in the sacrificial rites. 

This covered a very wide field, for not only the royal 

^ A ncitytt HUtifry iff tkr AVflf £tt$U P* ^ P* ‘ 
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palace, but the entire Aryan settlement, was reckoned 
as sacrificial ground. They were the town-planners 
and arcliitects of the Ar>^an community. Like the 
Brahmans, they were spiritual teachers, and as such it 
was held to be disgraceful for them to build houses 
for gain,^ 

Seeing that before the time of the Buddha these 
Aryan royal craftsmen thus deliberately preferred 
wood as building material because it was the substance 
which produced the sacred fire, and also of set pur¬ 
pose used other impermanent materials in their im¬ 
provised temples, rather than brick or stone, it is highly 
improbable that we shall ever discover evidence of the 
origins of Indo-Aryan art, especially of temple archi¬ 
tecture, other than that which is disclos^ in the 
existing early monuments and in the surviving tradi¬ 
tions of Indian craftsmanship. All the weight of this 
evidence is against the theory that the authors of 
the Vedic hymns and of the Upanishads, an active, 
martial people, who by force of their intellect imposed 
their ideas upon many other races of mankind, were 
dreamers who lacked constructive genius and the 
technical skill which belongs to it, 

Vedic thought, Vedic tradition and custom dominate 
the art of India in the earliest times, as they have 
continued to do so dowm to the present day. And it is 
not among the debris of ruined cities, or by the methods 
of the archaeologist and philologist, that w^e shall ever 
penetrate to the roots of its inspiration. For it grew 
first and lived for untold generations in the Himalayan ' 
forests, where the tree of the Devaa, the deodar, 
still lifts its lordly crown, in those grand forest-cathe- 

J The tnujitiaa of the high status tliey held in aadimt India stirvivis 
in the name jickdrya, wbicb is used as a cognooi'eo by the higher caste 
artisans of Soutbem India m the pr^ent day. 
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drals where the andent Aryarrs first sang the hynms of 
the Rig-Veda — as they are still sung in the thousand- 
pillared halls of Hindu temples — their sonorous chants 
reverberating from tree to tree like the drone of a 
mighty organ* It was there that Indra, crashing ’^vilh 
his thunderbolts and the Maruts, the Storm Winds, 
chafing the tops of cedar and pine, lighted Agni's 
sacrificial fire; when Rudra, *' the Roarer/' ' rushed 
like a fiery serpent down the deep ravines, clearing a 
path through the jungles and seasoning the soil for the 
Aryan ploughmen, but often in his rage taking their 
cattle or human victims as his toU ; hence he had to be 
propitiated by voluntary burnt offerings and sacri¬ 
fices* 

In sequestered groves, among the mountains, the 
Vedic Rishis, sheltered from the raging dements, 
guarded the shrine of the sacred fire precious to the 
Aryan homestead and listened to the Devas whispering 
in the tree-tops the secrets of the universe; or wor¬ 
shipped them at the foot of their Himalayan thrones 
—the mystic Lotus-fiowers of the cosmic lake/ pink 
or crimson when the dawn flushed on them in the 
East, golden when Siirya sank in glorious majesty in 
the West, and silvery white when King Soma or 
Chandra reigned at night. The imagery of this ancient 
Himalayan poetr>'‘, the ritual of the Aryan mountaim 
forest cult/and the religious teacliing which grew out 

'■ Rtiilra, the Vedic form of Siva, to have been regarded the 

destnictive aspKt of the Fire-spirit. In Big-Veiia L triv, bo Is bi- 
voted as " the accomplisher of sacriaces, the tjortuDus," the destroyer 
of heroes,** and prayers are oSered that his " cow-kiiling and man^ 
alaytng weapon " may be averted. 

■ The " Sea of mdk " erf Vedic and Poranic mythnJopy is no doabt 
a poeftical simile for the vast slmtarn of lowdying fleecy clouds which 
sometimes coUects over the Hbnhlnyan valleys, tlie Snow-peaiu risiiig 
above it being i:xnnpared by the Aryan poets to the lotus-flowens blooDi' 
ing in the tlimilayan lakes. 
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of its pMlosophy, formed the basis of the symbolism of 
all the art of India throughout all its subsequent 
technical modifications. 

To return now to the earliest known Indo-Aiy'an 
monument—the stupa; its connection with the Aryan 
traditions of pre-Buddhist India can be traced both in 
the Vedic funeral ritual^ and in the structure of the 
stupa itself. 

According to Buddhist tradition, eight different 
Indo-Aryan tribes built stupas to contain the remains 
of the Buddha, while two more were built to preserve 
the ashes of the funeral pyre, and the iron vessel m 
which the Blessed One's body had been cremated. We 
know, from the records of Vedic ritual, that it was the 
Ar>'an custom for relatives to collect the fragments of 
bones of a deceased person from the funeral pyre, and 
to deposit them in an um which was subsequently 
buried in the ground. j\mong Vedic rites was one 
called PUrintedhat or the sacrifice for ancestors, per¬ 
formed when a monument w'as raised over the funeral 
um/ The exact character of the monument is not 
described, but it is clear that the Aryan tribes, in build¬ 
ing stupas to honour the Sakhyan chieftains, were not 
creating a precedent, but following an ancient Vedic 
tradition. The Buddhist stupa, when it was not merely 
a cenotaph or memorial, was built to contain a funeral 
xim ; the railing, or the enclosure surrounding the 
sacred relics, was known as the vedikd^ the Sanskrit 
word used for sacrificial ground in Vedic rites; the 
cross-bar of the rail was called sucht —another allusion 
to Vedic ritual, for sucfta means a shoot of the sacred 
kusha grass, which was spread upon the place of 
sacrifice. Again, the lofty terrace at the base of the 
stupa used as the procession path of the pilgrims was 

^ Sec Bamett'fl Ansiqniti*s af India, p. 151. 
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called m^dhl^ derived from m^dha^ sacrifice.^ The 
symbolism of the pradakshina^ or circuniambiilatory 
rite performed by Buddhist pilgrims, was likewise 
derived from Vedic sun-worship. The Aryan people, 
when they went in solemn procession round an altar, 
keeping the right hand towards it—and also their 
cattle as they trod out the com on the threshing-floor — 
were, like the Buddhbt pilgrims, “ turning the wheel 
of the Law,” * i,e., they were following the path of the 
Universal Law which directed the Sun in its orbit* 
The Buddha only changed the Aryan concept of the 
Law from a law of sacrifice to a law of spiritual evolu¬ 
tion propounded hy himself* In Buddhist art, there¬ 
fore, the ancient Aryan sun-emblem remained the 
symbol of the Law, and early Buddhist ritual was a 
purified form of the ancient Aryan ritual minus the 
Brahman priest and his elaborate and costly animal 
sacrifices* 

But, it may be asked, if the ancient Aryans always, 
like the Buddhists, built stupas to contain the ashes of 
their illustrious dead* why are there no traces of their 
existence to be found before Buddhist times ? The 
explanation is also to be found in Vedic ritual. Like 
the tabernacles used in the Vedic sacrifices, the stupas 
were temporary structures built for the occasion of 
the sacrifice, and removed w*hen the sacrifice vras over. 
The sacrifices to the spirits of the ancestors only 
extended to three generations. If the shrMdhas had 
been duly performed by his relatives, the spirit of the 
great-grandfather needed no more their pious help. 
He passed away to the regions beyond the solar sphere* 

^ Altdii Qr iKftAx also the nainic of the cheJe m.Eule by the 
Aryan cattle when they trod out the com on the thieahing-floor. 

* In certain Vedic rite* a diariDt-whee] was (astened to a poit* and 
tnmed towiirds the right by a Brahman, while be chanted a hymn from 
the Sam-Veda* Hence the eapiessioD, Turning the Wlieel of the Law**' 
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His stQpa was removed or allowed to decay, and his 
ashes, probably, were thrown into a sacred river, as is 
the custom in modem Indian ritual. 

If this conclusion is correct, Aryan culture should 
not be misjudged, as it has been by arch^aological 
writers, because so few traces of pre-Buddhist culture 
have been discovered. The art of Bharhut, S^chi, 
and Karle is the direct offspring of Indo-Aryan culture, 
though the craftsmen were doubtless often of non- 
Aj^an race. 


CHAPTER II 

THE VEDIC CHANDRA CULT AND THE STOPA 

The symbolic art which found expression in the con¬ 
struction and decoration of the stupa will be better 
understood if the stupa itself is first considered as 
an Aryan royal tomb* rather than as a Buddhist 
monument. The stupa in its earliest Icnown form was 
a dome roughly hemispherical in shape* the procession 
path at the base being usually enclosed by the massive 
railing* knowm as a vedikd* such as surrounded an 
Aryan palace, fortified camp or settlement* or kept off 
the impure ” at Vedic sacrifices. The vedikfi had 
an entrance gateway* or iorana, at each of the cardinal 
points* similar to that which is represented in Buddhist 
sculptures as the approach to a royal palace or town. 
On the summit of the stupa was the receptacle for the 
cinerary um of the king or hero* crowned by the royal 
umbrella* and often surrounded* like the stupa itself, 
by the vedika which marked off holy ground. Some¬ 
times, for greater safety* the um was buried deeply in 
the structure of the stupa. The exterior of the dome 
was plastered* so that the deeds of the hero or saint 
might be depicted on it for the edification of the 
relatives or pilgrims as they went round in solemn 
procession. The st Qpa, as it now exists * is nearly always 
a solid stmeture of brick or stone* but probably it was 
originally a domical hut built of bambu or wooden 
ribs. Thus the earliest stupa may have been the Aryan 
5 
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chieftain's hut or tent^ imitated or reproduced in 
Vedic funeral rites as a tcmporarj^ abode for the spirit 
of the deceased^ until the due performance of the 
shfaddhas by his relatives helped him to pass from 
the earthly sphere. 

Vedic rites may be divided into two main classes, 
in which the germ of the two main divisions of modern 
Hinduism, the Vaishnava and Saiva sects, may be 
discovered. The first were addressed to the spirits 
of tlie day—Surya, the Sim; Ushas, the Dawn; Indra, 
the wielder of the Thunderbolt, brother of the Fire-god, 
Agni, and others. They were joyful rites accom¬ 
panied by songs, and were performed in the daytime 
by the Kshatriya householder or the chieftain of the 
tribe to secure the prosperity of the living. The 
chieftains who presided at the tribal sacrifices were the 
Surya-^vamsa, the ministrants of the Sun-god, and 
from these patriarchal rites sprang the idea of the 
bhakli-marga, the path of devotion, and karma-tnarga^ 
the path of service, which became the leading motives 
of Vaishnava religious teaching. The second class 
included all the rites performed for the benefit of the 
dead, which were addressed to Chandra, the Moon, 
Varuna, the God of the night sky, and to Yama or Siva, 
the Lord of Death, 

These were associated \vith the pessimistic school 
of thought, mainly Brahmanical, of which both 
Saivism and Buddhism were branches, looking for 
moksluif or liberation by foUowing the pidna^mrga, 
the way of knowledge, whether it was that indicated 
by the Vedic seers, or the Eightfold Path pointed out by 
Sakhya-Muni, 

The rites of both classes were often intermingled, 
but those of the Chandra cult were naturally centred 
roimd the stupa and the cremation ground, while the 
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sacrificial hut7T>r the car of royalty with the slkhara 
roof, naturally became the principal slirine of the Surya 
cult. It was thus that the stupa became the sacred 
symbol of Buddhism, for the early school of Buddhism, 
the HxnaySna, was essentially pessimistic, teaching 
the vanity of earthly desires. And in taking over the 
symbols of the Chandra cult, Buddhism adopted the 
whole siTubolic framework of Vedic sacnficial rites, 
though the burnt offerings and oblations were no 
longer to be considered as the means of salvation ; 
moksha, or liberation, was to be obtained by the sup¬ 
pression of the fires of evil thought and action, of lust, 
hatred and envy, anger and wrong thinkingJ 

All the symbols and metaphors commonly described 
as Buddhist — the wheel, the trisula, the railing, the 
eightfold path, etc,, as well as the form and planning of 
the stupa and its accessories, were Aryan, and connected 
with the Vedic rites of the Surya and Chandra cults 
before they became Buddhist. If one considers the 
essential character of the Vedic sacrificial rites, it will 
become clear why Buddhist teaching brought about a 
radical change in Aryan art practice, so that the art 
of the Aiy'an royal craftsmen was no longer an art of 
wood and clay, bambu and thatch, but an art of fine 
masonry and brickwork, of which we see the first 
development^at Bharbut, S^chl, Karle, and elsewhere* 
In the first place, Asoka’s adoption of Buddhism 
as the Aryan state religion made the stupa with all its 
accessories a permanent memorial and slirine of the 
Blessed One, instead of the temporary resting-place of 
the remains of a Kshatriya chieftain. The Buddhist 
Church needed more durable structures than the 
improvised tabernacles provided for Vedic sacrifices* 
Wood retained all its practical advantages as building 

^ Buddhism, Mra. Davitls, p. iSt. 
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material, but it lost the sacramental character it had 
acquired as the means of sacrifice and the vehicle of the 
Fire-god, Agni. At the same time, the forms of Arya^n. 
craftsmanship, such as the tribal ensigns, the carved 
sacrificial posts and railing, the tabernacles in which 
the Yogi meditated, and the stupa, preserved the sacra¬ 
mental character they had acquired in the Vedic era, 
and were therefore for a long time closely imitated by 
the Buddhist masons and sculptors. This was not, 
as is generally assumed, because the technical skill for 
adapting wooden construction to that of stone was 
lacking. 

Buddhism, also, though it w'as by no means a creed 
of universal brotherhood in the same sense as Christi¬ 
anity—for the Buddha w'ould not admit slaves, debtors, 
nor persons in the royal service into his Saugha—cer¬ 
tainly must have made the Aryan building craft less 
exclusive; for in rejecting the Vedic sacrificial system. 
Buddhism abolished the distinction between the 
“ pure” w'ho could, and the " impure” w'ho could not, 
take part in the performance of sacrifices. Thus an 
Indian Buddhist king had a much wider choice of 
craftsmen for the royal service than would have been 
the case if he had followed the pre-Buddhist Aryan 
traditions. 

It was not, however, until Asoka's time, when 
Buddhism became the state religion of Ary^varta, 
that the Sangha began to enlist the painter and 
sculptor into its service. The earliest Buddhist ritual 
was of a strictly Puritan character, for the Buddha’s 
teaching was a protest against the extravagance of 
Brahmanical sacrifices. Music, painting and sculpture 
were to be regarded as worldly snares wliich diverted 
the mind of the novitiate from the contemplation of 
the Four Aryan Truths: firstly, that suffering is in- 
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separable from life i secondly» that desire—the t-hirst 
forpleasureSj being,and power—isithe catisc of suffering; 
thirdly, that suffering can be suppressed; fourthly, 
that the Eightfold Path is the way which leads to the 
extinction of suffering* WTule, therefore, the stupa 
which contained the holy relics, or symbols, had to be 
built strongly and well, it was not until later times 
that the artist and craftsman, as such, were admitted 
into the Order of monkhood* 

Even during Asoka's reign the craftsmanship of the 
chapter-house which contained the stupa, and the 
stupa itself, ivas studiously primitive, refiecting the 
strict asceticism of the Buddha's original doctrine* 
In the rock-cut monasteries at Ajanta, where there is 
a progressive series illustrating the development of 
Buddhist art from about the second century BX* to the 
seventh century or later, the early ones are oriented 
towards the north, instead of towards the rising or 
setting sun, the columns are plain, without caps or 
bases; and the law of the Buddha, which limited the 
decoration of monasteries to designs of wreaths and 
creepers, and bone hooks and cupboards,” and forbade 
imaginative drawings, painted in figures of men and 
women,” ' was strictly observed. 

At BhajI, a place in the Western Ghats of the 
Bombay pr^idency, not far from the great Karle 
chaitya house, there is a series of monolithic stupas 
carved out of a scarp of rock which also contains an 
early Buddhist rockn^ut monastery. The stCpas are 
inscribed with the names of the Theras, or Brethren, to 
whom they were dedicated, probably the abbots of the 
monastery* 

They closely resemble the representations of stupas 
carved upon the gateways of S^chl, Though later 
1 ChuUava^ vi. 3. 2. 
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than Asoka’s time, they will serve to illustrate the form 
w-hich the Aryan royal tomb assumed at the beginning 
of the Buddhist era. 

The dome — the or egg— which was regarded 

as a symbol of the universal dome or cosmos— is raised 
on a high plinth. In a structural stupa there would 
have been two procession pathSj one at the base of the 
dome in close proximity to the holy relics, and another 
at the ground level* This is the case at Sanchi, but 
here tlic rail enclosing the procession path is only carved 
as an ornamental band. The dome has become slightly 
bulbous in shape, a later development of the hemi- 
sphedcal stupa. The railing round the actual pro¬ 
cession path at the ground level, if there was one, was 
probably of wood, for this was a transition period 
when lithic forms were often combined with their 
wooden prototypes. In all the stupas the symbol 
of royalty, the umbrella, which crowned them, is 
missing r and in most cases the relic casket, or bannifca, 
which served as a pedestal for it, has been destroyed, 
but in the nearest stupa in PI. I, fig. B, the harmika 
is intact. This is a very elaborate one ; the simpler 
and earlier type shown in fig. A is from a stupa in the 
chaitya hall at Bedsa in the same neighbourhood. 
The vedikH railing which surrounded the relic casket 
is represented as an ornament: above this is a series 
of slabs placed one over the other, and gradually 
increasing in size, so as to form a kind of altar. The 
top is shown to be enclosed by another railing in the 
middle of which the shaft of the umbrella was fixed* 

The same peculiar form b carved at Karle, and in 
many other early Buddhist chaitya halls, as a throne or 
platform for the Devas, who are seated on the capitals 
of the pillars enclosing the Chaptfer^house of the Order, 
Its connection ^vith Vedic ritual can be traced in the 
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Vajapuja sacrifice^ performed by Aryan householders 
for obtaining worldly advancement. At the con¬ 
clusion of the sacrifice the householder^ after a dia¬ 
logue with his wife referring to their attainment to 
the higher spirittial spheres, mounted the sacrificial 
post and seated himself on the top, upon which 
seventeen robes were spreads When he came doiAti 
he was entlironed and consecrated as a SamrSj, or 
universal monarch.^ Evidently the structure above 
the relic casket on the stupa is such a s5unbo2ic altar 
throne. 

The arched ornament resembling a horse-shoe on 
the Bhaja relic casket represents the gable of the 
curv'ed roof of a shrine through which the light fell upon 
the altar. It occurs in nearly all the buddings repre¬ 
sented in the Eharhut or Sanchi sculptures. No 
doubt similar roofs and similar shrines were common 
in pre-Buddhist times, and the gradual adaptation of 
the form as an emblem of the rising or setting sun 
must have been a survival of Vedic symbolism. At 
first the imitation of the roof^jnd is very close, though 
no one familiar ^vith Indian ways of tlunking would 
believe that the whole intention of the sculptor lay in 
copying the form of a roof. He, no doubt, was think¬ 
ing of the sun- or moon-light streaming in through the 
lattice-work which filled the upper part of the arch, 
and of the face of the sun or mcMDu, wliich on certain 
holy days looked in at the window. Successive 
generations of craftsmen put the thought into sym¬ 
bolic form. 

In the later monasteries at Ajanta an image of the 
Buddha as the Light of the world sometimes fills the 

* S« TiametVa Anti^uUift Ixduf, pp. ififr-7. In th* Same rite a 
-whi;^ w+is »ct up upon a post iwitl tumod by a Brahjaan wliiUj a aym- 
bolic cLariat race was being lun. 
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window space, and the arch then serves as the glory or 
aura of the image. And when the chaltya hall turned 
towards the west, the crocodile-dragon of Varuna, the 
ruler of the cosmic ocean into which the sun sinks 
every evening, was carved at the springing of the 
arch/ and a lion*s or dragon's mask, with gaping 
mouth as if swallowing the whole arch, was carved 
at the crown. 

But in the earliest rock-cnt Assembly halls of the 
Buddhist monasteries, where this arch is the main 
tnoiif of the severely restrained decorative scheme, 
one can hardly realise the symbolism behind it, for it 
is simply a copy of the window over the entrance. And 
certainly the rules of the Sangha did not tolerate any 
trafiic with the despised Vedic fire-worshippers. They 
only prescribed the patterns which were lawful for the 
hhikkus to use as decorations, and gave them a meta¬ 
phorical interpretation in accordance with the Buddha's 
teaching* 

The carved entrance to one of the rock-cut hermit¬ 
ages in Bihar, near GSya, known as the Lomas RisM 
cave, is an exact reproduction of the roof-end from 
which the sun-window is derived. The hermitage was 
one of those which were dedicated by Asoka for the 
use of a certain sect known as the Ajivikas, and dates 
from about 257 b.c. The interior consists of a hall 
33 feet long and ig feet wide, with a semi-cylindrical 
roof. The walls, floor, and ceiling are quite plain, but 
have a very fine polish. At one end of the hall a narrow 
door opens into a domed chamber, or shrine, nearly 
circular in shape, like a hollow stupa. In a similar ad¬ 
jacent hermitage, known as the Sudama or Nyagrodha 
cave, the rock is cut over the entrance so as to 

» Horns, the Egjrptiaji guD^god, wm also reprcKntod Ui condict with 
the ctoccKUle-dxafion. 
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simulate the thatched roof of the shrine or stupa 
(Pi. n, b). Possibly we have here a representation 
of an ancient Aryan stupa with jthe assembly-hall 
or chapel where the shrMidha rites of the deceased 
hero were performed. 
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CHAPTER III 

STUPAS AT SArrCirC bharhut, and amaravati 

It will be understood from the preceding chapters 
that, though the earliest Vedic hymns may give the 
impression that the ancient Ar^i'ans in India knew 
Ettle of the art of the city-builder, this is a very one¬ 
sided view of their history* The ritual of the Vedas 
was principally concerned with the Nature-spirits to 
which its prayers were addressed—with the animals 
offered in sacrifice, and the life of the farmstead which 
reared them. We most turn to the Mahabharata and 
the Rto3,yana, with their \dvid pictures of ancient 
Indian cities, to realise the civic aide of Indo-Aryan 
life* Connecting these w'ith the technical conditions 
already describe, and with the known history of 
the Aryan people in Mesopotamia, the comparatively 
high development in which Indo-Aryan art is found in 
the earliest existing monuments will not appear sur¬ 
prising, but the natural outcome of the conditions 
which produced it* Before Mesopotamian history 
was made known by archa:olQgical research, it was 
assumed that the Aryan immigrations into India came 
exclusively through the passes of the HimMayas. But 
India was more accessible to the Aryans in Meso¬ 
potamia than it was to their brothers in Iran* The 
SSnchi and Bharhut sculptures give clear evidence of 
the contact of the Indo-Aryans with Eg^^pt, Ass 3 ma, 
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THE GREAT SANCHl STOPA 

and Babylonia, which was especially close in the six 
centuries from 1746 B - c , 

The great stupa at S 5 nchi is one of a group situated 
in the Bhopal State a few miles from Ehilsa, near 
which stood the famous city of Vidisha/ the capital 
of Eastern Mslwa» It is built upon a hill which in pre- 
Buddhist times may have been the site of Aryan Vedic 
rites, which gave to it the odour of sanctity, for it is not 
Vcnown to be in any way connected with the life of 
Buddha. Many sthpas of the Aryan princes of MMwa 
may have preceded that which was dedicated to the 
memory of the royal Monk of Kapilavastu, A Bud¬ 
dhist monastery was built upon the bill in Asoka's time, 
and enjoyed a share of the lavish state patronage 
which the great emperor bestowed upon the Sangha. 
When the Mauryau dynasty came to an end, almut 
1S5 B.C., and for many centuries after tliat time, 
S5nchi continued to be the chief scat of Buddhist leam^ 
ing in Milwa, a university for the royal city of Vidisha, 
so that the monuments which remain on the hiU 
illustrate the development of Indian art from about 
the middle of the third century B.c. to the twelfth 

century a.d. ^ ^ -u 

The brick stupa which Asoka, or his viceroy, ouut 

for the monks is not now visible, for in the last h.^ 
of the second century B.c. it was covered by a casing 
of rubble and fine masonry. Tlie diameter of the 
atiipa was thus increased to about 120 feet, ^d the 
height to about 54 feet, the bill itself providing the 
excellent sandstone used by the royal craftsmen. Two 
procession paths for circumambulation were built 
round the base of the dome ; one at a high level which 
was approached by a double staircase on the southern 
side, and another at the ground level. Both of them, as 

' Tbc modem Bemagar. 
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well as the staircase, were enclosed by the usual vedikS, 
or sacrificial railing. From the numerous names of 
donors inscribed upon the posts, cross-bars, and coping, 
it would seem likely that the whole of the original 
railing was of wood, the change to stone taking place 
gradually in the course of many years as pious laymen 
sought to rvin merit for themselves by rebuilding a 
section of it in the more costly and permanent material. 
This would account for the exact imitation of the 
wooden structure by the stone-masons. It was not 
because they were unpractised in the use of stone, but 
because they wished to avoid a break m the railingj 
and to mamtain the sacred associarions of the old 
wooden work.^ 

The railing enclosing the principal or lower pro¬ 
cession path stands open at the cardinal points -the 
four doors of the sky—and over each entrance is 
raised a lofty torana, or triumphal arch (FT III, b), 
reproducing in sculptured stone the massive timber 
structure which Indian sculptors repr^eut as the gate 
of Prince Siddhartha^s palace at Kapdavastu. The 
original torana was probably of plain timber^work 
like the railings, the present gates having been put up 
about the first century .\,D., or about three centuries 
later than Asoka's original stupa. Like the railings, 
different sections of them were votive offerings. Thus 
one part of the southern gateway was a gift of the son 
of the chief craftsman of Raja Siri-Satakani, one of 
the kings of the Andhra dynasty, circ, lygs Another 
part was given by the ivory-carvers of Vidisha. 

' The peculiar form of tbe horfiootal bora of tUc railiilgi aitd the 
jiianner m which they are mortiaed into the uprights (s« Pi, IV. a), 
suggest the craftsmanahip of wluMlwrighta. who as makers of the Aryan 
wnr-cbariot3 are often menUoiiHi with hcnwmr In the Vedic hymns. 
Probahly they were the craftsmen who made the vedikS and con- 
stmeted the lahemadea for the Aryan tribal saoihe^. 
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In the present state of the stupa these splendidly 
sculptured toranas contrast almost too strongly with 
the severe simplicity of the rest of the stupa; but this 
was hardly the case when they were put up* for the 
whole of the dome of the stupa was plastered, and no 
doubt finished with a fine surface to receive the fresco 
paintings by which the lay community were instructed 
in Buddhist doctrine and in sacred history as they 
processed round the dome which enshrined the holy 
relics. It is highly probable that the sculptures of the 
gatewa)^ were also finished with a fine coat of white 
stucco and painted. This was certainly the case with 
suniiar sculptures at Amaravatl, and was the usual 
practice in India. These sculptures do not represent 
the beginnings of Indian art* There is a long history 
behind them* stretching back to the time when nAryan 
kings nxled in Babylon* and when the painter instead 
of the sculptor record^ the deeds of Arj^an heroes. 
Buddhism did not originate the art of Sanchi 
Bharhut any more than it created the wealth which 
Asoka and his successors lavished upon the Buddhist 
Order, The Buddha himself renounced the world and 
all its vanities, but the spiritual Sangha which he 
founded appropriated, for the purpose of its propaganda, 
the artistic heritage of the Aryan people in India. 

Of the four gates of the stupa, the southern one 
faced the steps ascending to the upper procession path, 
and thus was the exit for those w^ho had finished the 
ritual of “ turning the Wheel of the Law." When a 
stupa had only one entrance, as is the case with the 
smaller stupa No. 3, which adjoins the Great Stupa, it 
was placed on the south. Probably this was invari¬ 
ably the case.^ 

^ The qu«tioD of orlentatlM Is a Hwst iinpcalaiit one for the uinler- 
stan<iing oI the prindptooT Indiaii temple ajehitectareand icoDography* 
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The reason is to be found in the Vedic tradition 
which was followed by Buddhist builders^ In Vedic 
ritual the solar year was said to have two combes 
the northern course comprising the spring 
and summer, when the sun passes from south to north 
of the Equator, and the southern course when the year 
begins to wane as the sun appears to move towards 
the south.' The south, thereiore, was the abode of 
the spirits of the dead, and the stupa had its exit on 
the south* so that its ghostly inhabitant might pass 
through on its way to its final abode. For this reason 
we may conclude that the southern gateway of the 
Great Stupa was the earli^t one* 

The northern one* however, is now the most com¬ 
plete and on the whole the finest as a wort of 
particularly with regard to the elephant capitals, which 
are much happier in composition and more structurally 
appropriate than the lions of the southeni gateway, 
reproducing the capital of the imperial standard wluch 
Asoka placed at the entrance. It would seem as if 
the northern gateway was designed throughout and 
carefully super^dsed by one master-mason, while the 
oUiers were, as the inscriptions testify* the jomt ^gift 
of several donors* and e\ddently carried out m s^tions 
by different groups of craftsmen working independently* 
in these gateways* therefore* there is a tendency to 


The first can: ol the IcdUiui temple-builder ia to d^^emunc onentatton 
of liup idmat in relation to that aspect oi the d«ty vbkh is to 
shipped. By tlm caicM coUectian of data on the spot. It vrouW b« 
twBsibk to eatabliali a adcntific dasKfication ot Indian temple ai^t^ 
upon Indian principla, and to throw mucli Ugbt on the hifr 
ritcai. But ^ 

mbjwl. Hi, HUUry ofMion «•* £««»"■ 

orcLologioil Kporta mi ptwa, only octaBomny mimte the orim^ 
tian oi n^ildfng, sc. that the material they provide for the Kndy o( tSe 

subject ii mast meagre. 

1 Sec Barnett's India^ p. 20J. 
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patchwork which is not shown in the northern one» 
In plastic design the latter shows the Indian craftsman 
at his best. The play of light and shade on the different 
planes o£ relief is contrived T^vith so masterly a touch 
that the extreme richness of the ornamentation, worked 
out with an unerring decorative instinct, does not 
approach the insipid, as is the case with Indian art 
in its decadence. Nor does the presence of Assyrian 
and other West Asian motives suggest the handiwork 
of imported craftsmen ; they are reminiscences of 
Indo-Aryan history, a part of the material which the 
royal craftsmen of Vidisha inherited from previous 
generations, and had long since made their own. The 
art of S^chi on the whole is wonderfully strong, fresh, 
and original. It shows no more trace of foreign tutelage 
than any of the Western schools — for artists of 
countries borrow from each other and inherit ideas 
from the past* 

The sculptures of the gatewa]^ fall into tw*o main 
categories—those which are structural or heraldic, and 
a series of pictures in stone illustrating the story of 
the Blessed One for the edification of pilgrims. The 
former are cut with the greatest freedom and surencss 
of touch, a proof that the sculptor's art ihad a 
long tradition behind it when the gateways were 
put up. The latter, especially the earlier ones, are 
influenced by the technique of the painter, and 
were probably finished in fresco colours laid upon 
a ground of fine chunam. Like the structural de¬ 
tails, they evidence great skill in plastic technique ; 
but the mannerisms of primitive art are not entirely 
shaken off. 

Crowning the centre of the gateway on the middle 
of the car\^ed transom, which is framed into the two 
principal uprights as in timber*work, stands the broken 
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fragment of the Wheel of the Law supported by a 
group of admirably carved elephants. One of the 
two attendants standing by the side bearing the royal 
insignia^ a yak-tail fly-flap, is intact. 

The symbol which crowns the two upright supports 
of the gateway has befen identified by M. Foucher 
as the nandt-pada, or zodiacal sign of Taurus the Bull, 
which is said to have presided over the birth of the 
Buddha on the day of the full moon in the month of 
VaifS-kha (April May). The simplest form of the 
sign is a circle surmounted by a crescent, representing 
both the sun and the moon, and also tw*o of the Arj'an 
warrior's favourite weapons, the discus and the bow. 
The association of the sign of Taurus with the birth of 
the Blessed One points back to remote Babylonian 
times, when the Bull was the first sign of the zodiac 
and marked the beginning of the solar year. The 
old-world legend that humanity was bom under the 
sign of Taurus perhaps fixed the appropriate time for 
the celebration of the Buddha*s birthday. This 
festival of the Buddhist Church was probably, like the 
symbol itself, borrowed from Vedic ritual. The day 
of the full moon was one of those in which shrdddhn 
worship was paid to deceased ancestors, and the 
appearance of the symbol on the gate of the stupa 
seems to be a reminiscence of the ancient Chandra 
worship.' Here, as in later Buddhist monuments, 
a central point has been added to the crescent to 
indicate perhaps the tri-raln^t or three Jewels, the 
Buddha, the Law, and the Sangha ; for similar symbols 
very frequently have a different signification according 
to tlie age to which they belong. The symbols of 

^ It was mk cJ tb* BtitltlMat tAfAXiu to meet on the nights of 
the new uid full moon for a special Service in which the rules of tlic 
Oitler and conlesoociiil (uims were redted. 
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Buddhism were not Buddhist invent ions, but the 
conimon propicrty of all Indo-Aryan religion. 

This interchange of symbolism is also seen in the 
various panels representing Maya, the motlier of the 
Buddlia, seated or standing upon a lotus flower spring¬ 
ing from a vase, while on either side above her an 
elephant bathes her from a vase held in its trunk 
(Pb IV, b). No doubt, as M, Foucher says* this was 
meant by the sculptor to symbolic the Nativity of the 
Blessed One* But to many generations of artists 
before the Buddha^s time, it had meant the miraculous 
birth witnessed every morning when Ushas rose from 
the cosmic ocean, and tlie mystic Brahml lotus, the 
Creator's throne, unfolded its rosy petals. Ushas was 
the celestial maiden who opened the doors of the sky 
and was bathed by Indra's elephants, the rain-clouds. 
In Buddhist times the meaning of the mjrth is changed. 
Brahma is dethroned and Ushas becomes the mother 
of the Blessed One under the name of MahA MayS— 
the Great Illusion, the cause of pain and sorrow, from 
which the Buddha showed the way of escape. In 
later Indian art she is Lakshmi, the bright goddess of 
the day, greeting her consort Vishnu, the Preser\^er, 
as he rises victorious from his conflict with the spirits 
of darkness, and bringing with her the nectar of im¬ 
mortality churned from the cosmic ocean (PI. LXIII, a) 
The meamng of the hieroglyphic language in which 
Buddhist legends were told or doctrine expounded by the 
Sancbl sculptors has been made clear by M. Foucher's 
brilliant researches. The subjects of ^c long panels 
on the front and back of the three trai^oms of all the 
gateways are partly taken from the Indian story¬ 
tellers jungle hixjk, the jdiakaSf partly from the events 
of the Buddha’s last incarnation, and partly from the 

* See below, pp. 16S-7::. 
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history' of Asoka's reign. Except that the subject 
of the seven Buddhas —the six Buddhas of the past 
and Gautama himself—appears on the top transom 
in all four, the distribution of the narrative o%'er the 
different gateways does not seem to follow a deffnite 
scheme, perhaps because in the original plan the stupa 
had only one entrance^ As the devout Buddhist at 
that time was not allowed to represent the Buddha 
himseif—a rule quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
Upanishads—he was compelled to use certain ideo¬ 
graphs by whicii tlie appearance of the Blessed One in 
the picture was to be understood. The Nativity in 
the Lumbini gardens was represented, as wc have seen 
by the figure of Maha Maya and the lotus springing 
from the golden vase, or sometimes by the lotus and 
vase only (PI. IV, b). A throne beneath an ashvaUha, 
or pi pal tree, or the tree alone, stood for the enlighten¬ 
ment at Bodb-GSya:, or for the Buddha himself. The 
wheel ivas the s3mibol of tlxe Buddha's first sermon at 
Benares; and tlie death, or Pari-Nirv 5 na, at KusinSgara 
was represented by the stupa. The Buddhas of the 
past were also represented by stupas or by their 
especial trees under which they attained to Nirv^Sna. 

One of the most attractive of the jaiaM panels is 
that which teUs, for the edification of jealous wives, 
the story of the six-tusked elephant, the Buddha in a 
previous existence. How he was the chief of a great 
herd of elephants, and bad tivo wives, one of whom, 
in a fit of j^onsy, prayed that she might be re-bom as 
the Queen of Benares, so that she might revenge herself 
upon her lord. Her prayer was heard, and in due time 
she sent, with the king's permission, one of the royal 
huntsmen to shoot the great elephant, and bring back 
the she tusks as proof of his success. The huntsman, 
disguised in the yellow' robes of an ascetic, wounded 
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THE JATAKAS 

the Bodhisattva with a poisoned arrow. Reflecting 
that by self-sacrifice he might gain a step towards 
the attainment of perfect knowledge, the wise beast 
assisted the hunter in sawing ofif the sLv tusks, and died 
before his companions came to the spot. The Queen, 
when she received the trophies, was struck by remorse, 
and likewise died. The elephant in another birth 
became the Buddha, and the jealous Queen attained 
peace of mind as one of the sisters of the Order. 

In their illustrations of these jungle stories, dear 
to the Indian villager, the Buddhist sculptors testify 
to that intense love of the forest wild, and intimate 
knowledge of the life of its denizens, which are so con¬ 
spicuous in Indian poetry and hfceraturc. PI. V, A* 
gives the panel of the middle transom of the south 
gateway. On the left tlie King of the Elephants, the 
Bodhisattva, is cooling himself in a lotus pool in the 
forest surrounded by tlie rest of tlie herd, two of whom 
hold the insignia of royalty over his head. On the 
right he is shown, together with his attendants, pro¬ 
menading in the jungle in royal state, knowing full well 
that the huntsman concealed behind a tree is pre¬ 
paring the deadly arrow. The subject is repeated on 
the northern and western gateways ; in the latter case 
the smoother and less vigorous technique suggests 
that the ivory-carvers who executed some of the panels 
of the south gateway also had a hand in parts of the 
western tor ana. 

The S^chT sculptures also show the derivation of 
that great school of Buddhist sculpture which, alter 
being transplanted to Amaravatl at the mouth of the 
Krishna river and to Ceylon, finally took root in Java, 
and in the sLxth century blossoraed into the splendid 
reliefs of the great Borobudur stupa. Besides similiui- 
ties in the grouping of figures, there is, in the expressive 
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movement and vivid style of narrative, intense reUgious 
feeling, joined with a wonderful instinct for decorative 
design, ranch affinity with Sanchi art and the art of 
Borobudiir^ Here also one can trace some of the roots 
of the school of Ajanta painting. The treatment of the 
lotus, the favourite flower of the Indian artist, is 
precisely similar to that found at Ajanta, making 
allowances for the diflerent technique of the sculptor 
and painter (Ph VII). 

And since so much attention has been given by 
orientalists to the influence of the Hellenistic school of 
Gandhara upon Indian figure sculpture, it is important 
to observe that in the Sanchi school, which certainly 
owed nothing to Gandh 5 ra, there are a few figures in 
the round executed with as much understanding of 
the human form as the best of the Graeco-Buddhist 
sculptures. The robust young damsel with arms and 
legs overweighted with ornaments who appears on 
the Sanchi gateways as a wood-nymph hanging on to 
the boughs of a mango-tree may seem less graceful 
and refined than the Dryad of pure Greek art, though 
the primeval forest might know this rustic beauty 
better than the elegant town-bred maid of Athens. 

But few artists would assert that the sculptor who 
created this vigorously drawn and admirably modelled 
figure had anything to learn from the academic 
technique of the Gandhara school. Dr. Vincent Smi tli , 
in order to prove foreign influences in Hindu art, 
illustrates * an example of decadent Hellenistic sculp¬ 
ture of the so-called Copto-Alexandrian school, and 
suggests that the motive may have found its way into 
Indian art by the transference of Alexandrian ideas. 
No one can say when or where the idea originated—it 
might have been in the Garden of Eden. But it is 

* Histoty of FiMA Aft *n India and Ceyhit, FL LXXXVI. 
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quite possible that the occurrence of the motive at 
S 5 nchi and Mathura may be partly the result of Ar>'aii 
contact in ancient times with Egyptian and Baby¬ 
lonian civilisation. However, it would be difficult 
to find in early Western art any examples of the 
“ woman-and-tree ” motive whidi show as much 
freshness, plastic strength and decorative beauty as 
this sprightly Indian wood-njinph. 

But though this contact with Mesopotamia and 
Egypt explains many of the foreign elements in early 
Indian art, the Sanchi sculptures are best understood 
as a vivid artistic commentary on the life and thought 
of Vedic India. This Indian Dryad, associated by 
Buddhist sculptors with Mayi, the mother of the Blessed 
One, is sung in the Rig-Veda ^ as Aranyanf, the elusive 
Spirit of the Forest, a goddess of plenty, who opened 
freely her bounteous store to the villager, always 
kindly and gracious to man, though her children, the 
wild beasts, w'ere to be feared : 

Aray^Jlnl I Ara^yint \ Ere you vanish frota mir vriU yon iwt to 
the village i Yod are not oirald f 

When the bull bellows thfi cifsuia replies, dancing to cymbals. 
Arapy^l then rejoices. 

In the fading twilight cattle gra±ijng and cottages loom dimly i Ara^ytnl 
than sends homo her crealdng carte. 

One man oiUs bit caw. Aaothcr falls a tree i a loitom in the fomt 
fancies he heon a scream. 

Though tho SfiTce beasts may kill ut, Ara^yAiiI does no barm. Let ns 
feast cm her sweet fruits and rest tliero at our wilL 
Praise be to Arapy&nf, Mother oi forest beasts i Musk-^sceated, fragrant, 
bountiful of food^—though no peasants till her soil. 

The Vedic Rishi dwelling in the forest a^ram could 
tame the fiercest of Arapyanfs offspring. At Sinchi 
we see them flocking together to join in worship at 

1 X, 14b. 
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the cenotaph and bodhi-tree of the great Rishi who 
taught the universal Law of Life (PL V). 

It is impossible in this work to give an adequate 
impression of the richness, beauty, and variety of 
S^chl sculpture: some of it is primitive and archaic, 
some—like the reliefs [PL VII) on the rail of the stupa 
No. II, built on the western slope of the hill—are as 
cultured in design and accomplished in technique as 
Italian Cinquecento work. These reliefe resemble 
very closely the work of the Amaravati stupa, the 
remains of which are now divided between the Madras 
Museum and the British Museum, 

The bas-reliefs of Amar 3 vati (PL VIII), forming 
the deepration of the railing and of the marble casing 
of the stupa itself, should properly be studied in con¬ 
nection with the fresco paintings of Ajanta. They 
must have resembled the latter very closely when the 
colour and gilding with which tliey were judsbed were 
intact; the technical treatment also is usually much 
more pictorial than plastic. A good artistic mono- 
graph on these superb fragments would be of great 
value in filling up the hiatus in Indian art history 
which has been made by the almost complete min of 
the early pictorial record, but this goes beyond the 
scope of the present handbook. 

At SSnehr, as at Amaravati and elsewhere, there 
are many evidences of the cosmopolitan life of the 
ancient capitals of India, which must have been hardly 
less striking than it appears at Calcutta and Bombay 
in the present day. But nevertheless the dominating 
influence in Sanchi sculpture is not foreign, but Indian 
or Indo-Aryan, for here one can see how perfectly the 
Aryan culture of Vedic times had adapted itself to its 
Indian environment, and learnt to p>enetrate with true 
artistic insight into the exuberant life of Indian nature. 
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The Sanchi and Amar5vati artists were no copyists or 
scholiasts ; they drank at the same fountain as the 
great masters of Hellas, though, like the latter, they 
were heirs to a craft tradition of many centuries. It 
was the Indian environment which gave Indo-Aryan 
art its special character and differentiated il from the 
art of Greece. 






CHAPTER IV 

ASOKA^ PILLARS AND THE BELL-SHAPED ” OR 
LOTUS CAPITAL 

Near the southern gateway of the Great Stupa the 
Emperor Asoka put up a pillar carved in stone, and 
inscribed with one of his famous edicts with which he 
propagated Buddhist teaching or issued orders relating 
to the conduct of the Sangha. The pillar when intact, 
says Sir John Marshall, was about 42 feet in height, and 
consisted of a round and slightly tapering monolithic 
shaft, with bell-shaped capital surmounted by an 
abacus and a crowning ornament of four lions set back 
to back, the whole finely finished and polished to a 
remarkable lustre from top to bottom.* 

The same high authority, in common with Fer- 
gusson, maintains that the *' bell-shaped ” capital was 
evolved in Persia. “It was from Persian ori^als, 
specimens of which are still extant in the plains of the 
Murghab, at Istakhr, NateshT-Rustam, and Persepoiis, 
that the smooth unfluted shafts of the Mauryan 
columns were copied." It may be granted that the 
craftsmen who executed this and other Asokan columns 
were in all probability skilled Persian masons attracted 
to Asoka's court by the fame of the great emperor. 
But that Asoka's imperial ensign was a mere copy of 
Persepolitan pillars is not in the least likely. Asoka 
was not a parvenu monarch constrained to borrow 

* (Tiifijj to SSflChir p. 
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his heraldic devices from others of more aristocradc 
lineage* The Indo-Arj^an clan of which he was the chief 
had traditions at least as old as those of the PersiaJi 
kings, and the craftsmen of the imperial court at 
Pataliputra, w'hether Greeks, Persians, or Indians, 
would have had to adapt their ideas to these traditions. 
The constant recurrence of the " bell-shaped ” <^pital 
in all the earliest Indian sculpture shows that it was 
the usual architectural form in Asoka's time: it had 
doubtless been carved in wood by the royal craftsmen 
of India for many generations previously* The reason 
for Asoka's preference for Persian craftsmen is dis¬ 
closed in the inscription on the SSnehi column* They 
were highly skilled stone-masons, and Asoka desired 
that his edicts should remain in force “ as long as my 
sons and great ■‘grandsons may reign, and as long as the 
Moon and the Sim shall endure." 

Moreover, the Bharhut and SSnehi sculptures show 
us that the symbolism of Aaoka's piUars has nothing 
to do with a bell, but is an adaptation to struct 
purposes of the same lotus-and-vase motive which, 
with a difierent implication, served for a symbol of the 
Buddha's nativity. Here, however, it is the blue lotus, 
Vishnu's flower, which is used instead of tlie pmk 

BrahmS lotus* ^ f 

At the eastern gateway of Bharhut one of tne 
LokapSlas, or Guardians of the Four Gateways of the 
Sky, is shown cairy’ing the ” bell-shaped " stant^d, 
surmounted not by lions, but by Garuda, the ^le of 
Vishnu, the Sun-god, who has for his emblem the 

blue lotus. 

The lotus throne of the Buddha is nearly always 
represented in Indian art with the outer fringe of petals 
turned downwards, and the whole flower is frequ^tly 
shown naturalisticaDy with the petals turned down 
8 
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THE BLUE LOTUS 


upon the staJk in a form closely resembling the so-called 
bell of the Asohan capitals. At Bharhut and at 
Sanchl the petals and stamens of the flower arc often 
carefully carved upon the so-called ** bell-capital," 
and the shaft of the pillar is fixed in a water vase wliich 
forms its base, as is the case at KSrle (PI. IX. a). The 
representation of the complete Asokan standard, carved 
in relief on one of the S^chi railings, shows two lotus 
buds springing from under the abacus of the capital, a 
decisive proof that the bell ** represented the turned- 
down petals of the flower (see PI. VI, b) . The ovolo 
moulding above "the '• b^ evidently represents 
the melon-shaped fruit of the blue lotus {NymphtBa 
cosruUa ), 

It was natural that the lotus, the especial flower 
of the gods and the favourite of Indian poets, should 
have been adapted by Indian craftsmen as a mori/ 
for the decoration of pillais, as it was in Egypt. The 
Egyptians, however, used the bud or half-opened 
flower to form tile capital of a pillar ] the Indian crafts¬ 
men preferred the open flower with tumed-down petals 
because it suggested to them the heavenly vault sup¬ 
ported by the holy moimtain, the pivot of the universe. 

This bell-shaped'' capital, as Asoka's imperial 
ensign, was the symbol of universal sovereignty. Prob¬ 
ably it was meant to apply to the Law of the Blessed 
One rather than to Asoka himself, for a section of the 
seed-vessel of Nymphtsa ccerulea is the Wheel of the 
Law which is here supported by four lions. The 
fact that a similar design was used for the standard of 
Vishnu, the Upholder of the Universe, shows that the 
idea w-as an old Indo-Aryan one, and not a newfangled 
notion imported by Persian sculptors of the period. 
Moreover, it is evident that, while the symbolism was 
perfectly understood by the royal craftsmen of India, 
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THE MYSTIC LOTUS 

it was unfamiliar to Asoka*s imported Ferso-Grcck or 
Baktrian masons. The former decorate the bell" 
with the characteristic pointed petals of the flower, 
and indicate the stamens and seed-vessel dearly, while 
the latter change the shape of the seed-vessel and con¬ 
ventionalise the petals so that the resemblance to the 
lotus is almost lost. Tlie Gandharam sculptors, equally 
unfamiliar \vith Indian symbolism, decorated the bell 
with acanthus leaves. 

In Brahmanical symbolism the mystery of the 
sunrise is represented by the lotus ^ upon which 
Brahma, the Creator, sits enthroned, springing from 
the navel of Narayana, the Eternal Spirit, who lies 
asleep at the bottom of the waters of chaos reposing 
in the coils of the world-serpent, Ananta, or the Miiky 
Way (see Ph LX, b). What this sym^lism meant in 
Mahay3na Budiiism is explained in the Tantra 
Tattva when it compares Prajna-p^araita, Supreme 
Wisdom to a lotus flower, “ In the root she is all- 
Brahman ; m stem she is aU-M5ya (Illusion) ; in the 
flower she is all-world: and in the fruit all-liberation," 
Appling this to the pillars carved by the early Bud¬ 
dhist builders, who were carrying on the Indo-Ai^'an 
traditions from Vedic times, we can understand the 
ideas they meant to convey. The vase forming the 
base of the pillar stood for the cosmic waters,* the 
all-Brahman ” ; the shaft was the stalk of the mystic 
flower—the unreality upon which the world-life was 
supported-the beU-shaped capital was the world itself 
enfolded by the petals of the si^: the fruit was moksha, 

J In the pink lotija—the »>calle<l sacred lotua of Egypt 

5p*riiJ«(w) —Brahiui'a eapedal flower. 

^ Very likely the vase originally had a practical parposc, to protect 
the end of i w<»den pMt from damp ot from the attacks of white Mts t 
the symbolism of the craftsman waa always based upon ntihtonan 

purpKises. 
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liberation, or Nirvana, which was the goal of existence ; 
the altar upon which the Devas were seated was the 
Tusita heavens* 

This sjTnbolism is so characteristically Indian, 
and so widely dxSused in early Buddhist art, that the 
mere coincidence of “ bcH-shaped ” capitals occurring 
in Persia hardly justifies the name which archseologists 
have given them. Perhaps Persia borrowed the idea 
from India, the land of the lotus, together with the 
flower itself. But it is much more probable that it was 
evolved by the carvers of the sacrificial posts m Vedic 
times, when the Aryans occupied the valley of the 
Euphrates, and were in contact with Egypt and Assyria 
and with their relatives m Iran. Certainly the 
ApadSnaof Persepolis was not an original creation, but, 
as M. E. Blochet sa3rs, “ a compromise between the 
oldest works of Assyrian art and the most grandiose 
specimens of Greek architecture." Were it not that 
the palaces of the Aryan kings in Mesopotamia were 
built of sacrificial wood, we might yet discover there 
the prototype of the Fersepolitan pillar. 

The lotus-and-vase pillar, besides being one of the 
most ancient of Indian architecturai orders, is also the 
most frequently used. It h found at all periods. It 
was adopted by the Grax^o-Roman builders of Gand- 
hara as well as by the craftsmen of Muhammadan 
India. The Hindu master-builder of the present day 
continues to use it. This persistent survival is speci¬ 
ally significant when it is seen that the most distinctive 
marks of Hellenistic craftsmanship, the honeysuckle 
pattern, the acanthus leaf and Corintliian capital which 
occur so frequently in Mauryan and Kushan times, 
did not survive in India for more than a few genera¬ 
tions. These did not belong to the ritual of Buddhist 
craitemansliip, and were quickly discarded as meaning 
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less in Indian art. The Persepolitan bdl-shaped " 
capital sundved, because it was not in Asoka^s time a 
foreign importation, but an ancient Vcdic symbol which 
bad an established place in the rittial of Buddhism. 
The Manasara Shpa-SSstra, quoted by R 5 m RSz in 
hb Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus* shows 
that the form of the Hindu temple pillar had a ritualistic 
significance, just as was the case with the different 
shapes of altars in Vedic ritual. Thus a pillar with 
square shaft signified Brahma-worship* an octagonal 
one Vishnu-worship, a sixteen-sided one Rudra* or 
Siva-worship ; while the cylindrical pillar without 
capital or base belonged to Chandra-worship. 

These different varieties of pillar shafts* with or 
without the lotus-and-vase embellishment, are to be 
found in the ruined temples on the Sanch! hill. 
Possibly* as suggested above, the plain cylindrical 
shafts of the Asokan pillars may be a reminiscence of 
the ancient Chandra-worship with which the stupa 
was connected. According to Hieun Tsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim who \nsLted India in the seventh century a.d.* 
India w^as known as the Land of the Moon. The 
holy ground at Benares, contained by the river front 
and the Panch K6si Road, is crescent-shaped. The 
most sacred places both of Buddhist and Hindu India 
are those where a mountain torrent pours over a scarp 
of rock curved like the crescent moon on Sivab brow* 
reminding the pious pilgrim of the holy Ganges as she 
descends into the plains of India at Hardwar over 
Himalayan wooded precipices—the tangled locks of 
the Great Yogi of Kailasa, who represents tlie Brali- 
man ideal of the Enlightened One. 


CHAPTER V 


the stOpa-house, or chapter-house of the 
BUDDHIST ORDER 

The organisation of the primitive Buddhist Church, 
based upon the Sangha, or Assembly of the Aryan clan, 
required a meeting-place; this naturally would be 
attached to the relic shrine or stupa of a Buddhist 
saint. The simple ritiml of the Hinaylna school only 
needed a thatched shed enclosing the stupa, giving 
a sheltered place for the members of the Order where 
they conld sit and meditate on the words of the Blessed 
One or settle the affairs of the monastery. A passage 
for drcumambulation of the stupa was also necessary. 
The lay community whose offerings contributed to the 
maintenance of the monastery were provided with a 
corridor on either side of the shelter where they could 
see the stupa and circumambulate it without inter¬ 
fering witli the service of the Sangha. This primitive 
t3rpe of Buddhist Church was apsidal at the further 
end, for the procession path followed the shapje of the 
stupa. It had three doors, the large one in the centre 
being the entrance to the Assembly-hall of the Sangha 
—the nave of the Church; the left one being the 
entrance, and the right one the exit for the procession 
path of the laymen. Plain wooden pillars slightly 
sloping inwards to resist the tlirust of the barrel-shaped 
roof supported the latter and divided the nave from 
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the corridors or aisles. The nave was lighted and 
ventilated by the horse-shoe or sun-window over the 
main entrance, partially screened by a wooden trellis. 
This window, as mentioned above, was one of the 
most frequently used decorative motives in Buddhist 
art, because it was regarded as a symbol of the rising 
or setting sun, or of the moon, according to the orienta¬ 
tion of the building to which it belonged. 

We must not believe, however, that this stupa-house, 
the Assembly-hall of the Sangha, was any more than 
the stupa itsdf a creation of Buddhism, or that its 
primitiveness shows that the Indo-Aryans were little 
skilled in the art of building. It has been explained 
above that in all probability the stupa-house, as a 
chapel for dead kings, had a long tradition behind it 
in the earliest days of Buddhism- Its structure was 
comparatively simple, because it was only intended to 
last for tliree generations, when the solemn Vedic rites 
by which the Brahman priests helped the deceased 
monarch's spirit on its way to swarga had fulfilled 
their purpose. For this reason no stupas or stupa- 
houses exist older than the third century B.c., when 
Asoka began to build solid stupas of brick and stone, 
and provided the Sangha with permanent Assembiy- 
halls, which might endure as long as the Moon and 
Sun, But though Asoka greatly increased the number 
of master-builders in the imperial service by the em¬ 
ployment of foreigners, even he could not command 
sufficient labour for his colossal building projects*’ so 
that the stupa-houses of the Sangha continued for 
the most part to be built of wood and thatch. But 
it was in his reign that the royal craftsmen of India 
began the great series of rock-cut stupa-houses and 

I Traditiun says that he built &4j}Oa atDpoa ! the nmnber may not 
be entirely fflnciftil If buUt ol impcnniiieiit mat'AiAls an? reclconed r 
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monasteries for which Kiirliii Nasik, Kenheri, Ajant^, 
Ellora, and other places are famous» 

The vrnndcring hhikkus, wliosc duty it was to per¬ 
petuate the tradition of the Good Law taught by the 
Buddlia, were enjoined to meet together in the rainy 
season, when travelling was difficult or impossible! 
for the purpose of comparing notes and discussing the 
afiairs of the Sangha; a very necessary precaution* 
as the tradition, like that of orthodox Brahmanism, 
was an oral one transmitted from one generation to 
another, and depending for its accuracy upon a 
scientific system of memorising. The importance of 
these annual meetings was recognised by the rule of 
the Order that no bhikku was allowed to travel in the 
rainy season, except when news should come from a 
distant place that one of the brethren specially learned 
in the Law might die and leave no spiritual heir to 
carry on the great tradition. 

In the early days of Buddhism the retreats of the 
bhikkiis were often natural caves in the ravine of a 
mountain torrent where the great Rishis who preceded 
the Enlightened One had sought, by meditation or pain- 
ful mortification of the flesh, to find the true Path. 
When Asoka began to take the Sangha under his 
imperial patronage, and the number of bhikkus greatly 
increased* it became necessary to enlarge these 
ancient retreats of the Order* and to provide others in 
proximity to the royal courts, so that the sons of the 
Aryan nobility might benefit by the instruction of the 
bhikkus. When kings and emperors took the vows 
of the Order, and the abbots of the monasteries were 
treated as royal personages, it soon followed that the 
ritual of relic worship lost the austerity of the primitive 
Buddhist cult, and became as dahorate and ornate 
as the Vedic rites over which the ancient Aryan kings 
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had presided. The craftsmen at the different royal 
courts vied wth each other in carving out of the 
living rock the most stately and lavishly decorated 
Assembly-halls^ where the parliament of the Sangha 
met periodically to settle the spiritnal aifairs of the 
Indo-Aryan community, with a similar procedure to 
that of the ancient Sabha, the Ar>'an tribal assembly, 

Tliere are not, however, now existing any im¬ 
portant Buddhist Assembly-halls or stupa-houses which 
can be definitely ascribed to Asoka's time.^ Tlie 
largest and most important of all of them is that 
which is carved in the scarp of the Western Ghats at 
Karle, between Bombay and Poona, This appears 
to have been completed structurally about the first 
century b,c,, though some of the figure-sculpture on the 
screen wall at the entrance is one or two centuries later. 
When the work w'as begun it h impossible to say, 
but the original cave may have been a natural one 
used by the bhikkus before Asoka's time. 

The great nave (PL IX), which Fergusson compares 
in size with the choir of Norwich Cathedral is ap¬ 
proached through a spacious porch (PL X, a) somewhat 
loftier and wider than the stupa-house itself, richly 
decorated with figure-sculptures and with the familiar 
motives of Hihayana art, the plain Vedic railing and 
repetitions on a smaller scale of the gigantic horse¬ 
shoe or sun-\^1ndow which lights up and ventilates the 
nave. This great window, which follows the form of 
the vaulted roof, is partly filled by a massive timber 
framework resembling the torana of a palace gateway. 
Over tliG front wall of this porch, but now in a very 
dilapidated state, there was originally a wooden music 

Aaoka^ dicil ^26 B.c. 

llio sre 124 ft. j in, iram tbc CTtmnce to the back 

)vall. 1^5 fe 7 in. in wiCth, bnl^ht to crowQ ctl tim vault 45 ft, 
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gallery, or naubai khana, where* in the words of Asoka's 
edict* " the sound of the drum of the Dhamma was 
heard instead of the warniniiii*'' announcing the great 
festivals or general meetings of the Sangha, In front 
of the porch there were two colossal Peisepolitan " 
or lotos pillars, differing from those of Asoka's time by 
having a shaft of sixteen sides. The right-hand pillar* 
however* has disappeared, and a small modem shrine 
dedicated to Darga occupies the place where it stood. 
The fifteen pillars on either side of the nave are of 
the same order, only the shafts aie octagonal. The 
symbolism has been explained above. The pillar is 
the world-lotus, springing from the mystic vase con¬ 
taining the cosmic ether and supporting the 

Tusita heavens where the Devas reside, w'ho are here 
shown mounted on their respective vehicles 
and watching over the meetings of the Sangha just as 
in bygone ages they looked down upon the Vedic 
rites from thdr thrones above the sacrificial posts. 
The sculpture, like that of Sanchi, is remarkably 
robust, and free from the dry academic mannerisms of 
the Gandhara school, proving that there was an 
original and highly developed school of figure-sculpture 
in India before the Hellenistic sculptors of the Kush^ 
court broke the tradition which made it unlawful for 
artists to represent the person of the Blessed One* The 
seven pillars behind the stfipa have plain octagonal 
shafts without caps or bases* The stiipa itself, at the 
far end of the nave, crowned by the reliquary and the 
royal umbrella in wood, is also severely simple both in 
form and decoration, the only sculpture upon it being 
the two bands representing the railings of a double 
procession path* The surface was finished by a 
coating of fine chnnam* simulating marble with its 
fine polish, which may have served as a ground for 
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painting and gilding. All the pillars were similarly 
finished. 

The imagination must fill in what is now wanting 
in this noble deserted Assembly-hall of the Sangha — 
the painted banners hung across the nave; the 
flickering light from the lamps reflected upon the 
glittering surface of the stupa, and losing itself in the 
vaulted roof above; the bowed figures of the yellow- 
robed monks, solemnly pacing round the reUc-shrine 
and chanting the sacred texts, or seated on the floor in 
meditation or grave debate ; the pious laymen looking 
on from between the close-set pillars of the nave, and 
following the sacramental path along the outer 
ambulatory. 

In the andent but long deserted Buddhist uni¬ 
versity of Aj anti, carved in the ravine of the Wighora 
torrent in the upper basin of the Tapti river, and now 
in the dominions of the Niaam of Hyderabad, there is 
a great series of stupa-houses and monasteries dating 
from about the second and first centuries B.c. (Nos, IX 
and X) to the seventh century a.d. or later (No. 
XXVI). The site chosen is a lofty scarp of rock in 
a scduded glen, crescent-shaped and overlooking a 
moimtain torrent which pours over the high rocks at 
the northern end of the ravine in a great cascade. 
Truly a fit place for meditation, and one which every 
Indian poet would associate with the birth of the 
holy Ganges in the wilds of Himalaya. We might be 
sure that the Buddhist dMAAus were not the fimt to 
fix their ashrams here. The history of Buddhist art 
for nine hundred years is told in the twenty-six chapels 
and college halls ranged along the clifi. First the 
choice of the crescent-shaped site shows the association 
of early Buddhism with the ancient Vedic Chandra 
worship. Next the strict asceticism of the primitive 
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Buddhist Church is revealed in the oldest group of 
monastic halls. Nos. XIII, XII, XI, and VIII, indud- 
iixg the stupa^houses IX and X, with their entranc^ 
north or north-^ast to exdude the sunlight, their plain 
octagonal pillais and the restraint in decoration 
characteristic of the Hinayana ^hool. The second 
to the hfth centuries of the Christian era are repre- 
scnted hy the adjacent group including the monasteries 
numbered XIV and XVIII and the splendid stupa- 
house XIX, These occupy the centre of the crescent. 
On the western tip of the crescent are the monastic 
halls numbered I to VI, most of which belong to the 
seventh century i and on the other extremity of the 
bow. with their entrances turned towards the setting 
sun—the Saiva aspect—are the colleges numbered XX 
to XXV and the great stupa-house XXVI, the last 
of the series The architectural history of Ajanta thus 
begins about the same time as the Karle stupa-house, 
and concludes vnth the death of the Emperor Harsha, 
the great patron of Mahayana Buddhism, near tlie 

middle of the seventh century. 

Possibly the Saiva movement which began m 
Southern India in the sixth century influenced tiie 
latest phase of arcliitectural ritual at Ajanta. 

Comparing the finest Assembly-halls—the Chapter¬ 
houses of the abbey of Ajanta^ with that of Earle, 
it is not surprising to find that the distance of seven 
centuries which separates them has brought about a 
great change in Buddhist art and architecture. The 
Devas of Vedic India who looked down from the 
massive pillars of the Sangha of Karle have disappeared. 
Some of the principal motives of early Buddhist art, 
such as the Vedic railing, are missing; others, like the 
" Persepolitan ” capital, are altered almost past recogni¬ 
tion or reduced to mere accessories. The stupa, from 
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being a reliquary or a mere symbol, has become the 
slirine where the Blessed One Himself is worshipped as 
the Deity. On and above the capitals inside and 
outside the Chapter-houses and on the walls of the outer 
ambulatory, crowds of tlie mj^terious Beinp, the Bod- 
hisattvas, helping the progress of humanity towards 
the final goal, are absorbed in yoga, or teaching Divine 
wisdom. 

The spirit of the classic age of Sanskrit poetry and 
drama reveals itself in the greater refinement of 
technique, elegance of design, and carefully studied 
proportions. The Chapter-house now known as Cave ‘ 
XIX is one. of the gems of Buddhist architectural 
design, but in dimensions it is far less important than 
the Karle Assembly-hall, for it is considerably less than 
half the size of the latterj The sumptuous fresco 
paintings of the earlier Ajant 3 . school are here trans¬ 
formed into coloured bas-reliefs.* The stupa is glorified 
into a noble shrine for the image of the Master as the 
Teacher, with a canopy like a church steeple, reaching 
almost to the summit of the vaulted roof—a finely 
conceived design, uniting the fantasy of Gothic sculp¬ 
ture with the dignified rhythm of the Renaissance. The 
upper part of the steeple is formed by the relic casket 
and a triple umbrella, or lotus with turned-down petals, 
symbolising the heavenly spheres. They arc sup¬ 
porting, by dwarf figures, the pisMchas, or demons, who 
submitted themselves to the Law of the enlightened 
One. 

The latest of the Chapter-houses of AjantS, No, 


* TLe kticfior is only .^6 ft. 4 in. in leo^tb, 23 ft. 7 In. in 'ft'jdtli. 34 ft. 
4 ifl. in height. 

' Tho fine coating ot plaster with whiclt Indiafl aUmr sctJptnfc wiis 
usually finiaheU as a gmiitid for pointiitg. ami was the equivalent 

to or \yux coating, of classic Greek sculpture. 
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XXVI, belongs to the group of inoiiastic halls which 
are oriented towards the setting sun* The eclipse- 
dragon, Rahu, is carved at the crown of the great sun- 
window which lights the nave, and at the springing of 
the arch is the first suggestion of the croco^e-dragon 
of the cosmic ocean which in later Indian art has an 
established place there. The Chapter-house is con¬ 
siderably larger than No* XIX,* and is even more 
richly decorated* The design of the facade is better 
conceived, but there is less refinement in the exuberant 
carving of the interior* The stupa here enshrines the 
image of Maitreya, the Buddhist Messiah, seated in 
European fashion upon a throne the legs of which are 
form^ of Hons and elephants. His footstool is a lotus 
with tumed-down petals. Here and in No. XIX we 
can see the gradual transformation of the stupa into a 
temple, a process by which the stupa-house of early 
Buddhism lost its raison d’Hr^, 

At Ehora, not far from the south of Ajanta, cele¬ 
brated as one of the great Indian lirihs^ or places of 
pilgrimage—for here also a great waterfall pouring 
over a crescent-shaped scarp is a symbol of the birth 
of the Ganges^—there is a stupa-house larger than that 
last described, and probably somewhat earlier in date. 
It is especially interesting from being dedicated to 
Visvakarma, the Architect of the Gods, who was 
the patron saint of the master-builder. This great 
Assembly'-hall, therefore, may have been at one time the 
Guild-hall of the masons who for many generations 
were employed in making the rock-cut shelters for the 
devotees of many sects who fixed their ashrams in 
this holy ground, as well as many temples for the 
crowds of pilgrims, including the amazing Kail^, 

* llic (limeciiona arc; k&gtb 67 ftr, breaUtk ft. 3 iu.* height 
31 m 3 in. 
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Siva's Himalayan paradise* where the Ganges has its 
source. 

The organisation of handicraftsmen into co-opera¬ 
tive societies* or guilds* was known even before Asoka's 
time* Like the village communities* these craft-gmlds 
regulated their o\vn affairs without much interference 
from the royal courts of law* It is extremely likely 
that the Sangha of the masons working at Ellora had 
its own Assembly-hall. for the king’s craftsmen* like 
the king himself, performed priestly functions, and as 
temple architects designed the dwelling-places of the 
gods. The great temples had their own hereditary 
craftsmen* who served as architects for the village 
communities* a custom which has helped to keep alive 
the traditions of Indian craftsmanship even to the 
present day. 

The design of the fa^^ade of the Visvakarma stupa- 
house is somewhat original, perhaps* as FergiKson 
suggests* owing to the architects" endeavour to dimmish 
the glare of sunshine in the interior* due to the western 
orientation of the hall* by dmding the great sun- 
window of the nave* But as this result could have 
been secured in the usual way by hanging screens over 
the opxjning, and as the pediments over the shrines on 
either side of the ’^vindow also show a departure from 
the traditional t3rpes, it is possible that the novelty of 
design is due to a school of craftsmen with traditions 
different from those of Beds^, Karle* Kanheri* Ajanta* 
and elsewhere* The structural stnpa-house of the 
sixth or seventh century at Ter has a gable divided in 
a similar fashion. 






CHAPTER VI 


THE SIKRARA TEMPLE, OR KING'S TABERNACLE 

The stupa, as we have seen, was the monument of a 
dead king, and the cult of stupa worship, which took 
the chief place in early Buddhist ritual, was no douht 
connected >vith the shrdddha ceremonies of royalty. 
The stupa-house, as a memorial chapel, must have 
had its counterpart in some kind of sacrificial structure, 
temporary or otherwise, where the living king assisted 
at the performance of religious rites. 

Such were the tabernacles in wliich the fire and 
Soma rites of the Aryan tribes were performed in Vedic 
India, In them the celebrant, whether he were chieftain 
or high priest, sometimes remained for a whole year, 
so they must have been structures upon which the 
royal craftsmen bestowed religious care. In the Satha- 
patha Brahmana, a special form of tabernacle called 
the Agnidriya, or fire-house, is mentioned, which was 
quite distinct from the Agni-s5la, the fire-hall of the 
Aryan household. It was in charge of a special fire- 
priest, the Agnidhra, and through the kindling of the 
fire it became the dweiHng-place of the All-gods 
(Visve-devas). 

The Vedic rites were therefore not mdependent of 
the builder's craft, as Fergusson and other writers have 
assumed. In later Vedic times the development of 
the Yoga cult would have made the building of a private 
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royal chapel almost a necessity. There is much his¬ 
torical significance in the name given to a temple in 
Southern India — a kdvil^ or King’s house. 

The limited view of ancient Indian life afforded 
by early Buddhist sculpture gives no indication of any 
kind of royal chapel other than the domed stupa 
shrine. Buddhism was a protest against the rites 
celebrated by Aryan kings in Vedlc India. No Brah- 
manical paintings or sculptures of that period are kno\V’n. 
In the beginning the Buddhist cult of stupa worship 
concerned itself with the Buddha as the Great Yogi, 
who at his death had attained to Pari-Nirvina—the 
Sakya Prince had not assumed any priestly functions 
or instituted a ritual of divine worship. The royal 
chapel in early Buddhist times conformed to the ritual 
of stupa worship and was covered by a dome, as show 
in the shrine attached to the Palace of the Gods in tlie 
Bharhut sculptures (PL XXXIV, a). 

It was not until Mahay^a Buddhism introduced 
the idea of a Bodhisattva as a king of the heavenly 
spheres that another form of shrine appeared in Indian 
art—that which is crowned by the curvilinear steeple* 
or sikhara* not unlike the high peaked crown* or 
ifiukuta^ of the Bodhisattva himself. And the form, 
when It does appear, is, as Fergusson observed, already 
fully developed as if it had a long history behind it. 

There are several indications that the sikhara temple 
was the Kshatriya king’s chapel where the rites of 
Siirya or Vishnu worsliip were performed in his presence 
as the gods* representative on earth. The cap of it, 
in the oldest as well as in the most modem examples* 
is invariably the same as that found in Asoka*s imperial 
standards—the amalaka, or fruit of Vishnu's blue lotus, 
the symbol of a Chakra-vartin, or world mien The 
M^as^a Silpa^Sastra lays down the rule that a 
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Vishnu temple must be placed on the R^japatha, the 
King’s Road, with its entrance facing east. The geo- 
graphical distribution of the sikhara temple corresponds 
with that of the Vaishnava cult ; it is the almost 
universal form in Northern India, where the Vaish- 
navaites are in the great majority, whereas the temples 
in Southern India, where the Saivas predominate, are 
as frequently crowned by the stupa dome. 

In the Buddhist temple architecture the sikhara 
became the distinctive mark of the Bodhisattva cult, 
associated with Mahayanist doctrine, while the stupa 
was the architectonic s3Tnbol of the Hmayanisis, for 
whom the Buddha was a yogi and a teacher rather 
than a king, Mahay^ists pursued the path of hhakii, 
or loyalty to their spiritu^ hing; orthodox Hina- 
yanists sought salvation in the jnana-marga, the way 
of knowledge of the Law, The distinction between the 
Buddha as a king and as a guru is very clearly marked 
in Indian painting and sculpture/ 

As to the peculiar Indian form of the sikhara, there 
can be little doubt that it was derived from bambu 
and thatch construction. The amalaka was probably 
the straw cap bound with strings to make it watertight, 
and the kaiasa^ or jar, was an inverted water-pot placed 
over the ends of the bambu supports to protect them 
from the rain, according to the practice stiU followed 
by native thatchers in Bengal and Southern India, 
TTie symbolism of the lotus and the nectar or soma 
jar was a decorative treatment of these practical con¬ 
structive details. 

There is good reason to believe that this most 
characteristic feature of Indo-Aryan architecture was 
not, as Fergusson was convinced, indigenous in India, 
but lAas introduced by the Aryans from M^potamia, 

^ Sec b«low, section ii ScuJptuie chapter i 
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together with the mLllets, barley, wheat, and oil-seeds 
with which they enriched the agriculture of 
India. There does not exist in India any primitive 
indigenous type from which the sikbara can he derived, 
for the temple car covered by a bambu framework in 
the form of sikhara can hardly be the prototype of the 
temple itself. But the tall conical mud huts of Meso¬ 
potamian villages are strikingly suggestive of the 
conical form of temple sikhara someUmes found in 
India. 

The more usual curvilinear form of it in India is 
only a technical modiheation of structure due to the 
use of a bambu framework. As to the antiquity of 
these cone-shaped structures in Mesopotamia there 
can he no doubt. A group of buildings carved on a 
relief discovered by Layard in the Palace of Sennacherib 
at Nineveh (PI. XX, a), built in the eighth century 
B.C., shows both the sikhara cone and the hemispherical 
stupa-dome. \^Tiether this relief represents a village 
or a palace, it certainly suggests the probability that 
both the Indo-Aryan forms were derived from Sleso- 
potamia—a probability which is greatly increased by 
the recent discovery of the Aryan domination of the 
Euplirates valley in the second millenmum nx.^and of 
the interesting fact that the Arjfans of Mitanni, besides 
worshipping the Vedic gods, also venerated the Assyrian 
goddess Ishtar or Ashtaroth. Verily now have 1 
sent her (Ishtar)/’ writes King Dasaratha to his 
brother-in-law, Amenhetep III, King of “ ^rnd 

she is gone. Indeed, in the time of my father, the lady 
Ishtar went to that land ] and just as she dwelt therein 
formerly and they honoured her, so may now nvy 
brother honour her ten times more than before."' 
This remarkable letter gives a very different account of 

■' 0/ Sht Ntar Esuif H. K. Hall, p. 197, 
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the religious attitude of the Aryans in Vedic times to 
that given by Fergusson when he writes of the sikhara 
that" no^fne can accuse the pure Arj^ans of introducing 
this form into India, or of buiJding temples at all, or of 
w'orshipping images of Siva and Vishnu with which 
these temples are filled/^' 

Another more ancient Mesopotamian sculpture 
is the famous stele of Narain Sin, cite. 2750 in the 
Louvre (PI. XX, b), commemoratitig his victory over 
Sat uni. King of Lulaba* Whether the tall cone repre^ 
sents a king’s fort, or is only an artistic convention for 
the summit of a lofty mountain, it certainly suggests 
a connection between the Indian sikhara and Meso¬ 
potamian art, for the shrine crowned by the sikhara 
and by Vishnu’s lotus emblem was a symbol of the holy 
mountain I^Iandara, of the mystic Meru round which 
the sun and moon revolved. 

To sum up the evidence, it seems that the sikhara, 
as well as the many Assyrian or Babylonian decorative 
motives occurring at SSneh! and Bharhut, are accounted 
for by six cent uries of Aryan rule in Mesopotamia, Used 
as a temporary shrine or tabernacle in ancient Vedic 
ritual, and later on in the cult of Y'oga, the sikhara was 
introduced into India by the Aryan conquerors ; there, 
by the empiojnnent of bambu in its construction, it 
acquired its peculiar Indian curvilinear form. Buddhism 
deprived it of its raison d'iir^ as the shrine of the Sun- 
god; therefore the form ofiJy survived in bambu or 
wooden materials until the development of the cult of 
bitaklf in Mahay ana Buddhism again made the king, as a 
Bodhisattva, the symbol of divine majesty and the 
temporary ruJer of the Sangha, In Gupta times the 
revival of Vedic iraditions in the royal courts of India 

1 Hiitory of Indian and ^askm AreAiltctur** and, EdltloD, 
latEOdacliDn, p. I4. 
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inspired the master-builder to give a permanent form 
to the royal sikhara such as Asoka had given to the 
stupa» ThuSr when the sikhara first appears in Indian 
architecture in brick and stone, the form of it was fuUy 
developed, for it was coeval with the beginning of Aryan 
rule in India, 

The form of the sikhara lent itself well for enshrining 
the image of Vishnu in his especial character as the 
Upholder of the Heavens (PL LX, a), for then he is 
always standing rigidly upright, his b^y forming the 
mystic Mount Merii round which the universe revolvt^. 
He is armed with the weapons of an Aryan chieftain, 
and on his high-peaked crown, the form of which is 
repeated by the sikhara, flash the three sun jewels, 
marking sunrise, noon, and sunset. Through the 
doorway facing east, or the window * above it usually 
formed like the great window of the Buddhist stiipa- 
house, the light of the morning sun streams in upon the 
image when Lakshmi, the bright goddess of the day, 
rises from the cosmic ocean to greet her lord and throws 
herself upon his breast.* 

Fergusson assumed the sikhara temple to have been 
borrowed by the Aryans from some aboriginal fetish 
shrine of a type which no longer existed. But in reality 
it is the type of Indian architectural design which 
retains most clearly the mark of its Aryan associations; 
and its history, if it were completely known, would be 

* In modem temples tMs wiDdow is usuaJly up vitJi vculpture, 
and the ahiinc la only iUuminnted by Inmpa;, bat original intcutioii 
of tbe dcatgri is clcajr enongJx,. 

* It is by no mnans tbe case, bowever, that tbe Vidimi shrino in 
modem times is alwiiys oempied by a Vi^nu image, for should the 
possessors of A silUmra tetnple tapp'd] to bo Saivaj, they would imtala 
Siva inuLge or symbol thercdD, and in doing » they would not admit any 
architectural incoruiatency, /or Siva to the Saivns,, Uka Viihnu to the 
Vaishnavai. ia the ThrcB in One—Drahmi. Viatim* and Siva* 
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the history of Aryan rule in India, as every Indo- 
Aryan dynasty built royal chapels for the worship of 
its Tshta-devata. Beg innin g with Vedic times, it was 
the symbol of the Kshatriya chieftain's priestly fmic¬ 
tions, laid aside for a time when the Buddhist monk 
became the people's guru, and the relic shrine the 
people's temple* It reappeared when Buddhism itself 
found an iconic symbol in tlie crowned king, and when 
the abbot of a monastery assumed all the insignia of 
royalty. From that time to the present day almost 
every temple in Aryavarta, the modem Hindustan, has 
been crowned by the royal sikhara. 

The shape of the sikhara follows the plan of the 
shrine, or cclla/ which it covers. This may be circular, 
octagonal, or star-shaped, but generally it is square* 
The simplest form of it is found In thousands of way¬ 
side shrines in Northern India (PI. XV). Every pro¬ 
vince has a characteristic variation given by local 
schools of craftsmen, hut these are much too numerous 
to describe* So fax as is known, the most ancient 
sikhara temple existing in India is the great shrine 
of the Bodhi-tree at Bodh-Gaya, marking the spot 
where the Blessed One obtained enlightenment. The 
shrine which Asoka built at tlie same place is repr^ 
sented in the Bharhut sculptures (PI. XIII, a) . It is 
interesting to note that here and elsewrhere at Bhaxhut 
the symbolism of the " Persepolitan " capital is ex^ 
plained, for the tumedn^own petals of the lotus are 
carved upon the “ beU of the Asokan pmar standing 
in front of the entrance. The present brick temple at 
Bodh-Gaya (PL XIII, b) is structuraUy, perhaps, that 
which Huvishka, the KushSn king, buUt in the first 
century B*c*, hut the exterior is to a great extent a 
modem restoration undertaken by the Axcha;ological 

Hirfinya-garbh&r womb ot Uie umvtrw* 
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Department under General Cunningham. It is of the 
type known as the panchralnaf or five jewels'*—that 
is, a temple roofed by a group of five spires or domes. 

When this temple took the place of Asoka's, the 
Buddha w^as already worshipped as the Supreme Lord 
of tlie Sangha and an incamalion of Vishnu. Several 
of the Buddhist Kushan kings had names which were 
synonyms,of Vishnu, and the tree was one of Vishnu’s 
sj^mbols. His was the mystic tree of which the sun 
and moon and stars are fruits. It was therefore appro¬ 
priate that tlie spot where the Buddha attained to full 
knowledge of the Universal Law under the Tree of 
Wisdom should he marked by the symbol of w'orld- 
dominion, Vishnu's sacred shrine. UTien in modem 
times the Mahant of a neighbouring Vabhnava 
monastery took possession of the restored temple, the 
Burmese Buddhists who were accustomed to worship 
there protested that Hindus had no right to be 
custodians of the holy places of Buddhism ; but in all 
probability the Mahant’s claim was historically justi¬ 
fied, for tlie Vaishnavas were the heirs of Mahayfina 
Buddhism, though the creed of the monks of B^h- 
Gaya did not correspond with that of Sakya Mum, 

The Bodh-Gaya temple is more interesting for its 
historical associations than for its architectural design, 
and unfortunately no important structural temples of 
the Gupta period, the classic age of Indian sculpture 
and painting, are extant, doubtless because they were 
built either of wood or of brick. But the succeeding 
centuries which preceded Gothic architecture in Europe 
were extraordinarily rich in temple building. Many 
volumes would be necessary to do full jusrice to the 
fertility of invention and skill of craftsmanship lavished 
upon the royal chapels of the djuasties which ruled 
over .Aryavarta. 
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For the style of architecture most characteristic 
of the great Gupta period, one must turn to the 
ancient capitals of Indian djmasties least aBected 
by the storm of Muhammadan iconoclasm which 
began to sweep over Northern India in the eleventh 
century, and continued to rage at intervals down to 
the time of Aurang^b* Bhnvan^var, which from 
a time of unknown antiquity was the capital of the 
kingdom of Orissa, or Kalinga—the conquest of which 
by Asoka is described in his Edicts as the event which 
led to his becoming a disciple of the True Law—is one 
of these. 

Surrounded by rocky hills in the caves of which 
Jain and Buddhist hermits found retreats, Bhuvanfeh- 
var in the course of centuries acquired an odour of 
sanctity which made it, like Benares and other places, 
a city of the gods, encircled by a pilgrims* procession 
path and filled with himdreds of temples. The name 
Bhuvaneshvar, “ Lord of the Universe," suggests 
that it was a king's capital, and the temples are, in fact, 
nearly all crowned by the royal sikhara, and have the 
orthodox aspect of a Vishnu shrine facing the rising 
sun, though in many cases Siva is the deity worshipped. 

In Jain, Buddhist, or Brahmanical temples when 
the saint or deity of the shrine is worshipped as a hero, 
or world-conqueror, Indian craft ritual ordains that 
the roof shall be Vishnu's spire instead of Siva's dome. 

In the centre of the group towers the steeple of the 
Great Linga-raj temple, over i8o feet high (PI. XIV, a), 
a masterpiece of fine masonry built of the local laterite 
stone, perfectly jointed without mortar or cement. 

For purity of outline and dignity of its rich but 
unobtrusive decoration, as well as for its superb 
technique, the Linga-raj sikhara must rank as one of 
the greatest w'orks of the Indian builder, though its 
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architectural effect is marred by the confused grouping 
of the later sluines clustered round its base. According 
to BrahmanicaZ tradition, the temple was built by a 
king who reigned in the sei^enth century A.n. This 
would make it one of the oldest at BhuvanMivar, and* 
from its location in the centre of the sacred circle, 
one might expect this to be the case. 

But archseologists assign to it a later date—the 
ninth or tenth century. Such discrepancies between 
Indian and European chronology are often accounted 
for by the fact that a great temple built as a votive 
olTering by a ruling djmasty frequently enclosed a 
smaller shrine of venerable antiquity. We have seen 
tliat this was the case with the Great Stupa at Sanchi; 
and as Ehuvanfehvar was a sacred city long before the 
ninth century, it is not unlikely that the king who built 
the Linga-raj temple to the glory of his patron deity 
enclosed within the royal sikhara an ancient shrine 
where his ancestors had been accustomed to worship; 
The " linga of Siva worshipped there may have been 
originally a Jain or Buddhist stupa. It would be as 
easy to enclose the cubical dome-shaped shrine, such as 
is depicted in early Buddhist sculpture, within Vishnu’s 
lofty steeple as it would be to cover a stupa by a 
stupa. WTiether this method was adopted in par¬ 
ticular cases could only be ascertained by careful 
examination of the holy of holies, into which the 
inquisiti^'e archaeologist is never allowed to enter. 

It is, however, perfectly clear that this was one of 
the main principles of Indian temple design. A shrine 
in which a god had deigned to dw^ for centuries might 
fall into decay from natural causes, but the temple 
architect who was priest as >vell as builder would 
never profane it by rebuilding it on a larger scale. 
Another site might be chosen upon which to raise a 
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more stately abode, or the deity might be honoured by 
building a series of enclosures, each one grander and 
more sumptuous than the last, whereby the builder 
could demonstrate the manifold aspects in which the 
divinity declared itself, and provide accommodation 
for the priests and pilgrims who worshipped there* 
But the shrine itself could only be preserved for 
posterity by enclosing it in imperishable materials* 
Both the stupa and the sikhara w'ere sacrosanct 
symbols which could not be lightly changed to make 
them more pleasing to the eye. 

As Hindu ritual is individualistic and not congre¬ 
gational, the temple service does not necessarily require 
more than a fitting shrine for the deity and a verandah 
or porch for the custodian of it. Many thousands of 
Hindu temples are of this simple tjqye, either with the 
sikhara steeple, as in PL XV, or with the stiipa dome, 
which can be seen in the Buddhist stupa-houses at 
AJanta (PL XI), But the elaborate ritual of the royal 
court, the attraction of a venerated shrine as a resort 
for pilgrims or the numerous civic purposes to which 
a temple was devoted, often made it necessary to pro¬ 
vide a suitable shelter for large congregations. The 
temple was the durbar hall of kings, the meeting-house 
for the Assembly of the village community ; it was a 
parliament-house and a debating-hall where philo¬ 
sophical or religious discussions took place. It was at 
the temple, also, that the people listened to recitations 
of the great epics, to the stories told by the village 
^a//ja^s, the singing of sacred songs, or watdied the 
temple fiautcA. Many of the great temples built by 
royal dynasties or by wealthy devotees have therefore 
a series of spacious rrmfida/fams, or assembly-halls, 
dedicated to such uses, upon the construction of which 
the highest skill of the Indian master-builder was 
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lavished. The structural importance of the shrine 
was augmented, not only by increasing the height of 
the steeple, but by piling numerous small replicas of 
the steeple itself upon the sides of it—by which an 
effect of great monumental dignity was attained. The 
builders, also, who devoted their whole lives to the 
service of the ddty, thereby acquired merit for them¬ 
selves, just as the Brahmans did by the repetition of 
manlras, or the pilgrim by his constant pacing round 
the holy shrine. 

The magnificent royal chapels built in the course 
of many centuries by the Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu 
dynasties of Northern India are a proof that the 
restrictions thus impeded upon the master-bnilder’s 
initiative did not deaden his creative powers—the 
decadence of Indian architecture was due to other 
causes. 

Kanauj, Benares, Ujjain, Mathura, Gaur or Lak 
nauti, and other important capitals of andent India, 
where one would expect to find the most splendid royal 
chapels built by the p>owerful d3rnasties of Arj'avarta 
before Muhammadan times, were repeatedly sacked 
and destroyed by the iconoclasts of Islam. But 
volumes might be devoted to those which remain at 
other places to illustrate the development of the sikhara 
type of temple, built in brick and stone, from the tenth 
to the fifteenth centuries. 

The most remarkable group, after that of Bhuvan^h- 
var, is at Khajur^o, in Central India, formerly the 
capital of the Chandela d^masty, now a deserted place 
lying about 150 miles south-east of Gwalior, Here about 
thirty royal chapels are monuments of the palmy days 
of the Cbandd kingdom, from about A.n. 950 to 1050, 
when it held a strong front against the attacks of 
Islam, and its dominions covered the districts now 
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known as Eundelkhand in the Native States and the 
Central Provinces of British India. The Jain, Vaish- 
nava and Saiva sects had each an equal share in buildiog 
the temples, but they are nearly all of the sikhara type, 
symbolising the universal sovereignty of the deity 
worshipped whether it be a Jain hero,* Vislmu. who 
rules in Vaikuntha, or Siva, the Lord of Kailasa. 

The back %dew of the Chaturbhuja* tetoplej PI. XVI, 
gives a good idea of the effect of these stately structures, 
in which, by adding a covered procession path and 
massive porches to the cell in wMch the image of the 
deity is enshrined, and by piling pinnacle upon pinnacle, 
car\"ed with w^ondrous patience and skill, around the 
central sikhara, the builders realised a noble architec¬ 
tonic conception of Vislmu's holy mountain, Mandara, 
with w^hich he stirred the cosmic waters to bring up the 
golden Jar with the nectar of immortality, or of his 
mystic lotus rooted in the depths of the universal 
dkdsha * which flow'ers in the highest heavens. 

The side-xiew of the same temple, PL XVII, show's 
the three pillared halls built in front of the vestibule 
of the shrine, the principal one the assembly-hall of the 
people, through wMch they had access to the covered 
procession path, the next the dancing-hall, or Nata- 
mandapam, and the third the entrance porch of the 
temple, which w'as called the Bhoga-mandapam,' and 
was dedicated to the offerings of grain, sw'cetmeats, and 
flowers brought by the worshippers.* These halls are 

^ Jina ^ Conqueror, 

CblLurbittija is a imme ol Vkhnu signifying his oniveisal sove¬ 
reignty. 

■ Ether. * Bhoga « food. 

* Tlio dimcnsiotti of the temple are approadamtcly the satne as those 
of the KandArya MahAdeva temple, 'which are given by Fergnssem ns 
fcDovra; LedgA 109 breadth 60 ft., height Sa ft. ab^« the terrace, 
or 116 It. above tlitc ground. 
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all roofed by domes built up in Indian fashion by 
concentric rings, and car\'ed internally to represent the 
mystic lotus, the roof of the world, while the exterior 
assumes a pyramidal form, and, like the sikharas, is 
crovmed wth a finial in the shape of the amrita jar, 
and wth a colossal cap representing the lotus fruit. 
It is to be regretted that the material provided by the 
Archaeological Survey of India seldom does justice 
to the beauty of Indian domes, some of which, as Fer- 
gusson remarks, are ** the most exquisite specimens of 
elaborate roofing that can anywhere be seen." ^ 

The famous Rajput fortress of Chitor, the capture 
of w*bich by Akbar in 156S, after a prolonged siege, 
was one of the most memorable military events of his 
reign, contains many memorials of the great Rana of 
Me war, Kumbha (1428-68), among them the mag¬ 
nificent nine-storied tower of victory, iz 2 feet high,’ 
built to celebrate Ms defeat of the Sultan of MMw^a 
in 1440, In the fi^fteenth century Mew^, whose 
dynasty proudly claimed descent from the Surya- 
vamsa of ancient Aryavarta, was the chief of the Rajput 
States, and at constant war with the three Musaim^ 
kingdoms, Gujerat, M^wa, and Khandesh, which had 
throm off their allegiance to the Sultanate of Delhi. 
Kumbha Rana's most pow'erful antagonist, Ahmad 
Shah of Gujerat, was also a great builder, and the 
splendid royal mosque which the latter built at Ahma- 
dkbad resembled very closely the great temple wliich 
was built in Kumbha’s reign at Ranpur, in honour of 

^ For aa e3tplaiia.tioD ot the Indian ntethod of domi! ooustnictioa, ice 
FerguKon's Hiticry of Indian and Eastern Arckiu^lure. anti Edition. 
Vol -1 pp. 3ia-g. 

> T:hc$e Hindu towers of victory are tfae linea] desomdauts of tlio 
pillars, or royal ensigos oi Asolca and othu' Indo-Aryon kin^. Con¬ 
verted to the service of TwlAm in later times, they tMcamc the models 
for the minarets of Muhaminadaii lutttiucs^ 
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the Tirthankaras, the divine heroes of the Jains, except 
that the sikliara, the ensign of the Surya-vamsa, which 
never appears in Mnsalman buildings, is wanting. 
The Gujerati dynasty, like that of Mewar* was of 
Rajput descent—Ahmad Shah’s grandfather having 
embraced Islam to save his life—and maintained all 
the traditions of Rajput culture, so that the Aluham- 
madan architecture of Gujerat is “ Saraceniconly in 
the sense that it is Indo-Aryan architecture adapted 
to the ritual of Islam, 

At Chitor, which was his capital, KumbhS Rana 
built a royal chapel in honour of Vishnu, but the most 
important one there is named after his Queen, Mira Bal 
(PL XIX, a), like the Khajuraho temple illustrated 
in PI, XVT and XVII, it has a covered procession 
path round the shrine leading from the great assembly- 
hall. or Sabha-mandapam, with its lotus dome 
covered externally by a pyramidal roof which differs 
from those of the Khajuraho temples in being placed 
diagonally in relation to the front of the shrine. The 
lofty sikhara crowning the latter is more severe in style 
than those which crown the royal chapels of the 
Chandela djmasty, although it is several centuries 
later in date; for the royal line of Mew'5r. proud of its 
illustrious ancestry, and schooled in a constant struggle 
for independence, has always maintained its martial 
traditions and some of the digniffed simplicity of early 
Indo-Arj-an court life. 

We have seen that the sikhara of a Vishnu temple, 
symbolically considered, is an architectonic rendering 
of Vishnu’s holy mountain, Merii or Mandara, just as 
the tower of a Siva temple stands for Kailasa, Siva's 
Him^ayan mountain. The veneration of mountains 
has played a part in all religions, and it is quite probable 
that originaily Vislmu and Siva w-ere both personilica- 
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tions of mountains, the worship of which was a nucleus 
round which the speculations of Vedic sem accumu¬ 
lated. Whether the location of Mandara and Kailasa 
in the Himalayas was the original one, or whether the 
early Aryans brought their own mountain worship 
into India, Is a subject for speculation. But the ancient 
worship of mountains is still evidenced in popular 
Hinduism, and on every prominent hill top in India 
one can expect to find a shrine, w'hile many specially 
sacred hills are tirtlis, or places of pilgrimage, and have 
become, like Benares, Bhuvan^hvar, and other plac^, 
" cities of the gods.’^* This is especially the case in the 
Jain community, whose most sacred places are the hills 
of Shatrunjaya, near Palitana in Gujerat; Gimar, in 
the south of the Kathiawar peninsula in the same 
province; and Parasnath, the Mgbest point of a hiUy 
range south of Rajmahal, in Bengal The peculiarity 
of these Jain cities (PI. XIX, b) is the extreme exclusive¬ 
ness of their celestial inhabitants, for no mortals— not 
even priests —are allowed to sleep within the walls, and 
no food must he cooked on this holy ground. Before 
night falls, both priests and pilgrims must leave the 
gods to theix meditations, and watchmen are placed at 
the gateways to prevent intruders disturbing them. 
This special sanctity has had the interesting effect of 
preserving intact the planning of an ancient Indian 
city with its numerous wards, in which di^erent classes 
were grouped together as in separate villages, divided 
from each other by walled enclosures, which were closed 
and guarded at night. 


CHAPTER VIJ 


THE SIVA AND VISHNU-SIVA TEMPLE 

In the last chapter we have tried to trace the evolution 
of the Indian sikhara chapel back to the patriarchal 
times w'hen the Kshatriya chieftain officiated as high 
priest at the Aryan tribal sacrifices, and the Kshatriya 
householder had no need of a Brahman to direct the 
worship of his I^rcs ct We have also seen 

how the memorial chapel of the dead Aryan chieftain 
was appropriated to Buddhist worslnp^ and used as the 
Assembly-haH of the Sangha. It remains now to 
explain the subsequent evolution of the stupa shrine 
in Hindu temple architecture* 

Besides the Jain and Buddhist there was another 
sect, that of the Saivas, whose doctrine was similarly 
pessimistic, whose ritual was associated with funeral 
ceremonies, and who looked for salvation in pursuing 
the path of knowledge (fndna-marga) rather than the 
path of steadfast loyalty and devotion (bhakti-ni^rga) 
or of duty (kurmn-marga); to which the Kshatriya 
warrior mostly inclined, Siva, the Lord of Death, 
the deity worshipped by the Saivas, was the apotheosis 
of the Bruhnoan ascetic, who found the path of know¬ 
ledge by mortification of the flesh and by meditation. 
The religious teaching of the Saivas differed from that 
of the Jains and Buddhists in being based upon the 
Vedas as divine revelation. The metaphysical specula- 
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tions of the Upanishads were far too abstruse to make 
Saivism a popular cult in ancient India, so it not 
until after many centuries, when the Vedic 
teaching had penetrated deeply into the mind of the 
Indian masses, that the genius of a Sankarachary'a 
could make this exclusive cult of Bralimanism appeal 
to the popular religious sense. Until about the seventh 
century a.d, one finds no architecti^ai evidence of a 
popular temple service devoted to Saivism, though the 
image and s^anbols of Siva appear on some of the e^ly 
Indian coins. But this absence of Saiva templ^ docs 
not prove that Saivism had no influence as a school ol 
reUgious thought, for the esoteric Veac doctnne 
always jealously guarded from the %mlgar ear by a select 
body of intellectuals who despised the ignorant super¬ 
stitions of the masses, and look^ upon temple service 
as unworthy of their liigh calling,^ 

Saiva temples, built of fine masonry, which evidence 
the growing popularity of the cult, first began toappe^ 
in Southern India about the seventh century by 
which time Indo-Ar>^an culture had taken deep r^t 
among the Dravidian or non-Aryan races. It is otten 
assumed that Saivism was an aborigmal su^rstibon 
adopted by the Bralimans in order to strengthen their 
influence ivith the ignorant masses, but the architectmal 
evidence does not support this view. P^pnlj^ 
of the present day has certainly identified itself \sith 
a ereat deal of primitive Indian superstiUoi^, but the 
esoteric teaching of the cult and the form of its archi¬ 
tectural expression are both as purely IndoKAo'an ^ 
the Vedas themselves. The simplest form m which 
the Saiva temple first appears, about the ^xth century 
A.D,, is shown in the little monolithic Durga sbnne 

I Even at the pr«cot day BmhmaM serving tetnplei are regarded 
ai an inferior casW* 
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at MamallapiiraiTi, near Madras, now kno^vn as Arjuna's 
Rath -the war-car of Arjuna. 

The stupa, as the symbol of the Lord of Death, 
Siva, was venerated by the Saivas as much as it was 
by the Jains and Buddhists, the only distinction being 
that the former did not use it as a reliquary, for relic- 
\s^orship formed no part of Brahman ritual. The chief 
difference between the Saiva and Buddhist shrine is 
that the former is square or octagonal in plan—a cubical 
cell being tlie usual Erahmanical s3rmbol for the 
cosmos ^—while the latter is circular, or wheel-shaped, 
the equivalent Buddhist symbol. 

The fact that the cubical cell was intended either 
for the spiritual exerds<^ of a liwng Yogi or for an image 
of the deity conditioned the size of it, so the builders, in 
their endeavours to give height and importance to the 
shrine, were constrained to pile replicas of it one over the 
other, gradually diminishing in size so as to form a 
pyraiTudal structure. In this case it is a three-storied 
shrine, the topmost crowned by a solid stupa dome. 
Miniature cubicles are placed at the four comers of the 
terraced roofs, with a rectangular cell in the middle of 
each side intended for an image in a recumbent pose, 
like the Buddha in his last sleep of Pari-Ninr'ana,* or 
for the ascetic dormitory of a li’ting Yogi 

There is very little difference between the structure 
of the " Dravidian ” dome and that of the Buddhist 
stupa’Shrine seen at Ajanta. Both are closely related 
to'the ribbed dome of the fire-shrine—probably formed 
of skins stretched on a wooden or bambu framework — 

* Derived Iraiu the ancieat idea that the world. square, the ahy 
beiog sup^ported on four pUlsLrs. 

* If the ahiine Hisre Drahma.iijc3t it would be for the artalogoush^re 
o( Vishnu, as Nfirdjraiia, slumberiugf under the cosmic watera in the coils 
yi the great serpent, Ananta, a symbol for the MUhy W'ay. 
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\vhich is shoiATi on the eastern gateway of Sanchi 
(PI. XXI, b). This belongs to a Brahmamcal forest 
hermitage where the Buddha is said to have performed 
a miracle^ thereby converting a thousand Brahmanical 
fire-w'orshippers. According to the Buddhist l^cnd/ 
the shrine was tenanted by a five-headed serpent. In 
all probability we have here an exact representation of 
an ancient Vedic forest-shrine, where the sacred fire 
which served the Aryan homestead was guarded by 
Brahman hermits, and where the graven image of the 
serpent was worshipped as an appropriate emblem of 
the Fire-Spirit, For just as the bull was regarded in 
ancient Babylonian ritual as a sjunbol of the sun 
ploughing liis way across the heavens, so here we find 
the deadly earth reptile taken as a symbol of the 
heavenly serpent manifesting itself in various forms, 
either as the lightning—wliich is always represented in 
Indian pictures by serpentine hues of gold—or as the 
Milky Way, the great serpent or dragon of eternity 
which enfolds the earth in its coils. On the slopes 
of the Himalayas, where these forest hermits dwelt, 
the fiery serpent is even now often seen at night, as it 
is described in the Vedic hymns, rushing through the 
woods " tossing his fianics about like running streams 
of water,” * and leading his sinuous fiery trail upon the 
mountain-side. 

This was, perhaps, the deity whom the Aryans per¬ 
sonified as Rudra, " the Roarer," who again was so 
closely identified with the Siva of Vedic times, the Spirit 
of the snow-mountain, that eventually the two were 
worshipped as one. The Sanchi sculpture, therefore, 
probably shows us a primitive Saiva shrine, the proto- 

* S« Thi Bfigirtmngt of Buddfihi ^4rt, by A. Fouchtr. Englisii 
tramlatjoa by L. A. ThomAs arid F. W, TbcniLM, p. 97- 

1 Rig.Veda, I, txvi, 5 , 
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type of the monoUthic shrine at Mamallapuram and of 
the so-called Dravidian temple. 

The stupa dome at Ajanta* in the structural form 
of which it is a copy, would have been made on the same 
principle as modem Persian bulbous domes (PJ. XLl, b), 
derived from Buddhist stupas, with internal wooden 
ties arranged hke the spokes of a wheel. S3unbolically, 
the difference between the Saiva and Buddhist dome is 
that the finial of the former is the kaiasha, or jar of 
immortality, of the latter the rehquary and the royal 
umbrella. An extension or slight modification of the 
Saiva principle of design produced the mighty pyia- 
midal shrines of Southern India, which in the mind of 
the devout stood for Siva's Himalayan paradise. Mount 
Kailasa, just as the towering mass of the sikhara type 
was a symbol of Vishnu's holy mountain. On the 
seashore at M^allapuram there are two adjoining 
temples (PJ. XXII) which illustrate the interchange 
of symbolism frequently occurring in Indian temple 
architecture' for though both temples are of Saiva 
design, the smaller of the two, a five-storied one, is 
now dedicated to Vishnu. At the end of the eleventh 
and beginning of the twelfth century a great Vaishnava 
movement, headed by Ramanuja, swept over Southern 
India, and in this period older Saiva temples were 
appropriated to the Vaishnava cult, and new temples, 
like the Vaikuntha Pemmal temple at Conjlveram 
(Kanchi), were built according to the Saiva tradition, 
but dedicated to Vishnu. In the same way the 
Vaishnava sikhara temples of Northern India were 
appropriated by the Saiva colt, as we have already 
noticed, 

Fergusson, in his academic classification of Indian 
architectural styles, labels the Saiva temples of Southern 
India " Dravidian," and the Vaishnava temples of the 
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North " Indo-Aryan/' in spite of \m assumption that 
both were indigenous forms borrowed by the Brahmans^ 
and therefore of non-Aryan origin. This misleading 
description has unfortunately become a fixed archseo- 
logical tradition, to the utter confusion of students of 
Indo-Aryan civilisation. 

Saiva temples are mostly Dravidian,” or South 
Indian, simply because the Saivas are in the great 
majority in the South, while in the North, where Vaish- 
navas predominate, the Vaishnava form of temple 
is the characteristic one. 

The geographical distribution of the two main sects 
of modem Hinduism is in all probability due to the 
political disturbances caused by the inroads of the 
Hims and by the Muhammadan conquest. Saivism 
is and was the especial cult of the Brahmans; Valsh- 
navism of tlie Kshatriya or fighting caste. When the 
Huns, Arabs, Ttirks, and Mongols carried fire and sword 
into Northern India, thousands of peaceful Brahman 
monks and ascetics, whose monasteries were destroyed 
or desecrated, must have sought refuge south of the 
Vlndhyas* the mountain range which separates the 
Dekkan from Northern India. The warlike Ksha- 
triyas remained to fight for the Aryan cause in 
Aryavarta. Thus the spires of the Vaishnava temples 
in Northern India testify to the gallant struggle, made 
by the Kshatriya clans in defence of their holy land, 
while the lofty pyramids of South Indian temples are 
^v^tness to the spread of Aryan culture among the 
Dravidian races. 

Saiva or Brahman, propaganda began to make 
headway about the sixth century A,D., when a minister 
of one of the P^dyan kings of Madura overthrew the 
pandits of Hinayana Buddhism in the philosophical 
contests which were the favourite recreation of Indo- 
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Aryan courts—the main point of issue being the 
authority and spiritual significance of the Vedas.' 
Several of his successors popularised Saiva teaching 
and enlisted many non-Brahmans as disciples, so that, 
like Buddhism, it divested itself of its Brahmanical 
exclusiveness. It also found great favour in the royal 
courts of Southern India. At Badami, the ancient 
capital of the Chalukyan kingdom, there are several 
Saiva temples of about the seventh century, small in 
size, but superb in craftsman sliip, and distinguished 
by "a noble simplicity of design, for Soiya teaching 
aimed at a return to the simple living and high thinking 
of the Vedic Risbis which inspired it. In the eighth 
century the Saiva temples became grander and more 
elaborate, for all the great ruling powers of Southern 
India were its patrons, and vied vnih each other in the 
splendour of their public works. Vikramaditya, the 
last but one of the Chalukyan line, built the great 
temple of Virup^sha at Pattadakal, near Badami; 
the Pallavas at Conjiveram built the Kallasanatha 
temple, and sculptured some of the famous Raths at 
M^ailapuram. 

In these two centuries one can trace the gradud 
(jYolution of the plan of a Saiva temple, symbohsing 
the palace of the Lord of Death in his Himalayan 
glacier; but it was at Ellora, not far to the south of 
Ajanta., and within the territories of the Chalukyan 
kings,* that the royal craftsmen of India, with amazing 
technical skill and fertility of invention, perfected their 
ideal in the rock-cut temple of Kailasa, which repeats 
on a grander and more elaborate scale the scheme of 
the structural temple at Pattadakal. Ellora, as 
before mentioned, is one of the most holy iirtlis (places 

' See History of Aryan Hals in InAia, by the (Harrap), p- aiS. 

* It is iiowTvithin the domimoiu of H.H. Oie Xkajn of Hj^erabad. 
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of pilgninage)^ especially for Saiva pilgrims, because 
here a lofty scarp of rock, curv^ed like Siva's moon-crest, 
faces the setting sun. In the rainy season a torrent 
flows at its foot and a great cascade poms over in 
front, so that the pilgrims can pass along a ledge 
behind it and bathe in the falling spray, believing that 
it is Ganga's holy stream falling over the great God's 
brow. For over a mile in length this scarp of rock is 
carved into monasteries and temples belonging to 
different sects, among the earliest being the Buddhist 
Visvakarma stupa-house already described (PI. XII, b). 
The Kailasa temple was commenced by Krishna I, 
of the Rashtrakuta dynasty, about A-I>. 760 to glorify 
his Ishta-devata, or patron deity, who had helped him 
to rictory and given him supreme sovereignty over the 
Dekkan, How long it took to complete this stupendous 
sculpture history does not record ; the main part of 
it probably occupied most of the two and a half cen¬ 
turies the dynasty lasted, and some of the accessories 
were added later, Krishna* s capital was at BadamL 
so the choice of the Pattadakal temple as a model was 
a natural one. Technically the Kailasa temple is 
almost unique among the great rock-cut monuments 
of India, for instead of making a horizontal e>:cavation 
into a hill-side, as was the case at AjantS^, or carving 
detached masses of rock as at Mamallapnram, Krishna’s 
master-masons cut down into the sloping hill-side 
from above, quarrying a pit varying in depth from 
160 feet to about 50 feet, and leaving in the middle of it 
a detached mass of rock from which they sculptured 
a full-sized double-storied temple—solid at the base, 
but with the first floor completed internally and 
externally—its vim^a, or slirine, 96 feet in height, and 
the assembly-hall about 53 feet square, Mth sixteen 
scidptured pillars arranged in groups of four to support 
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the solid mass of the roof. Tlie tlirce sides of the deen 
pit which formed the temple courtyard were suh^ 
s^uently ^ved into piliared cioisters, which pro¬ 
vided a nchly sculptured procession path, and a series 
of splendid chapels, from whose dimly-lit recesses 
Siva's snow-white palace could be seen glittering in 
the snnhght, for the sculpture, as usual, was finished 
with a toe coat of highly polished chunam. 

Passing through the gopuram,' with its wails battle- 
mented like the entrance of a. royal palace (H. XXIV) 
one passes over a bridge to a detached two-storied 
shnne dedicated to Siva's bull, Nandi, and placed 
at the entrance to the main courtyard. On cither 
side^ a stately carved monolith, nearly 50 feet high, 
sewng ^ the ensign of royalty, bears Siva's 
tndent, the symbol of lus threefold qualities' on 
the summit. 


bull is the symbol of Siva as the Creator, con- 
necUng the Saiva with those traditions of very remote 
antiquity when the year began with the sun^s entrance 
into the constellation of Taurus, which was worshipped 
as the bull plougiimg his way among the stars. There 
was a tradition current in Babylonia that the human 
race was bom under Taurus, and we have seen already 
how the Buddhists adopted the same zodiacal sign to 
mark the Nativity of the Buddha (p* 32)* The bull 
IS also sacred because he wears Siva's moon-crest on 
ms head, Nandi in the Saiva ritual corresponds to 
Brahma the Creator, His shrine, like Bralima's, has 
doors on all four sides facing the cardinal points. In 
the great Siv’a temple at Elephanta a splendid image 


^ LUcfaJJy cow fort/' &■ nami^ no doubt derived frain the 
ways of the ancient Ar>Tvn village, where nrracd sentinek watched Uie 
cattle on the cDmcuon gfU-Kiug-grauad under the walls. 

• The three gunas — ^sattvam, rajas, nn.j tamas. 
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of Brahma with four iieads took the place of the 
Creator/ 

The Nandi shrine is connected by another bridge 
with the front porch of the main temple through which 
the worshipper can pass through the great assembly- 
hall and circumamhulatc the holy of holies, where 
Siva's symbol, the Lingam, is enshrined, passing by 
the five smaller shrines grouped round it on the 
terrace* They are now empty, but the first on the 
north side belonged to Ganesha, the god of reason and 
worldly reason, who must always be first invoked before 
the Divine Spirit is addressed. Next, at the north-east 
comer, was the shrine of Bhairava, or Rudra—Siva in 
his tamasic aspect as the Universal Destroyer* The 
third, immediately behind the holy of holies, was 
dedicated to Farvati* Siva's sakiit or nature-force, 
personified by Himalaya’s fair daughter who once in 
spring-time, when the snows melt and the mountain side 
begins to blossom, drew by her prayers the Great God 
from meditation in His icy cell and became His bride. 

The fourth cell belonged to Chanda, the scavenging 
deity, who purifies the foulness caused by the processes 
of involution, and thereby prepares the way for another 
turn of the wheel of life* Lastly came the shrine of 
the Sapta-M^tris, the seven Mothers, or Powers, of 
Creation. 

The pyramidal tower of the central shrine, as will be 
seen in PL XXVI, is similar in design to the five¬ 
storied temple on the sea-shore at MSmallapuram 
(PI. XXII), but more elaborately sculptured. Tlie 
roof of the antarala, the vestibule before the shrine 
reserved for the priests, rises above the terraced roof 
of the assembly-hall, and, as is usually the case with 
the sikhara type of temple also, its gable is filled by a 

^ 3« PL LX, fl. 
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large sun-window, originally intended to illiiroiiiate 
the shrine, hut here filled by an image of Siva seated 
in yogi attitude with the right hand raised in the 
gesture of teaching.' This is one of the many points 
in which Saiva and Buddhist iconography correspond. 

From the level of the inner courtyard the solid 
plinth upon which the temple rests can be seen 
(PI, XXVII. A). It is about 27 feet high, and sculp^ 
tured with a whole herd of elephants, as if supporti^ 
the temple on their backs, sho\vmg the characteristics 
of the noble beasts with consummate art and with an 
amazing effect of monumental dignity. It goes round 
the whole length of the main temple with its assembly^ 
hall, only interrupted by the porches on the north, 
south, and west sides, which at the ground level are 
filled with sculpture illustrating legends from Saiva 
mythology. Under the southern porch, wlucb was 
formerly connected with the chapel on the opposite side 
of the courtyard, there is a fine panel (PL XXVIl) 
telling the story from the Karaayana of Ravana’s 
impious attempt to remove Kailasa to Ceylon. Worsted 
in the fight with R^a and his monkey allies, RSvana 
fiew in his magic car to Kailasa. and in order to force 
the Great God to come to his aid, began to undermine 
the mountain, hoping to carry it off on his back. 
Parvati felt the ground tremble, and her attendants 
fled in dismay, Sbe clutched Siva's arm to rouse him 
from bis meditation; but He who knows the past, 
present, and future, only pressed down His foot and 
held the ten-armed demon-king a prisoner in the 
dungeon he had made for himself, where he remained 
a thousand years until he had expiated his crime by 
repentance. 

For the pilgrim the outer drcumambulation of 
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Siva's paradise began at the north-west comer, near 
the entrance goptirain, where a beautiful two-storied 
shrine, dedicated to the holy rivers of Hindustan 
which are supposed to spring from the Great God’s 
hair, is carved in the face of the rock. Ganga occupies 
the centre with a crocodik-dragon at her feet. On 
her right is SarSsvati with a lotus flower as her pedestal, 
Jumna on the left stands on a tortoise. Other streams 
which fertilise Ar^^avarta's sacred soil are symbolised 
in the seven sculptured panels on the architrave above, 
and by the water-jars ornamenting the balcony of the 
upper chamber, which is only partially excavated. A 
pair of life-size elephants, symbols of the rain-clouds 
which often gather round the Himalayan snowy peaks, 
stand at the foot of the flight of steps leading to the 
inner courtyard. There three long cloisters cut into 
the faces of the rock form the ambulatory of the 
temple, filled with sculpture, as were the procession 
paths of Buddhist stupas, for the edification of the 
pilgrim. Opposite the north and south porches of the 
assembly-hall the rock is more deeply recessed, to 
mark what iu a structural temple would have been 
two towering goptirams. Above the northern recess 
a spacious chapel 75 feet long and 50 feet wide, known 
as the Lank&vara/ is carved still deeper into the rock, 
nearly on a level with the assembly-hall of the temple. 
Ttiis chapel was an addition of a later date, though 
doubtless contemplated in the original scheme. The 
noble simplicity of its massive piers, the broad surface 
of smoothly dressed stone above it, and the mysterious 
gloom of its dark recesses, make a wonderful foil to the 
temple itself, coruscating jewel-Uke in the sunlight, 
and elaborated with the finesse of chased silver-work. 
Opposite the chapel, on Uie south side of the court, a 
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series of monastic balls or chapels rises in three stories 
above the cloisters.^ This was never completed, but 
the intention was to cut right through to the upper 
surface of the rock so as to form a skylight in the top 
story. 

The great bathing-tanki which is a striking feature 
in many other popular Indian shrines (see PL XXIII, b), 
is wanting at Ellora, because the pilgrims performed 
their necessary ablutions at the water-fall or in the 
stream which flows at the foot of the hill 

Probably this marvellous temple remained the 
chief centre of Saiva worship in the Bekhan until the 
thirteenth century, when the Muhammadans, having 
conquered the greater part of Hindustan, broke through 
the great barrier of the Vindhya mountains and forced 
the Brahman monks and temple craftsmen to seek the 
protection of the Hindu courts farther south. But the 
design of the Kailasa at EUora remained for all time 
the perfect model of a Sivalaya—the temple craits- 
man’'s ^^on of Siva's wondrous palace in His Himalayan 
glacier, which no mortal can ever reach, where in His 
Yogi's cell the Lord of the Universe, the Great Magi¬ 
cian, controls the cosmic forces by the power of 
thought; the holy rivers, creating life in the world 
below, enshrined in His matted locks; Parvati, His other 
Self—the Universal Mother, watching by His side* 
Whenever a Siva temple is found crowned by 
Vishnu's sikhara. instead of by the pyramidal stupa- 
tower, it is either because a Vaishnava temple has been 
appropriated by the Saiva cult, or because in that 
temple Siva is worshipped in his Sattvic aspect—i*e., 
as Vishnu the Preserver, This frequently occurs in 
Northern India, but it is very rarely the case in the 
Dravidian or southern country, the great stronghold 

1 Sec PL XXVU. OD tie right. 
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oi Saivism. The design of all the great temples of 
SoQthem India is always based upon the KailSsa type, 
even when Vishnu instead of Siva is worshipped* as in 
the Vailcuntha Perumal temple Conjlveram and the 
Vitthalaswgjni temple at Vijayanagar, with variations 
dictated by the necessities of the site or other practical 
considerations. Few of them* however* are built after 
a complete symmetrical plan* like the Kail^sa at 
EUora* for in most cases they are an ag^gation of 
temples and of two or more enclosures ; so that* instead 
of a palace for the King of the Universe* the original 
temple has grown into a city of the gods-^the principle 
of design being the same as that which is seen in the 
Sanchi stupa—to preserve the sanctity of an ancient 
shrine by enclosing it in another of a similar but more 
elaborate d^ign* instead of pulhng it down and re- 
buEding it on a larger scale. In this way the magnM- 
cent outer gateways* or gopurams* of South Indian 
temples became the dominant features of South Indian 
temple architecture instead of the tower of the holy 
of holies, for each additional enclosure required go^ 
purams proportionate to its shse, and many of these 
stately gopurams vie with the famous Rajput towers 
of victory in the beauty of their dedgu* The Tanjore 
temple is one of the few w'hich* like the KaiiSsa at 
Ellora* is an architectural unity* built after a pre¬ 
conceived plan. It was erected about a.d, 1000 
by the great Chola Emperor RajaiSja I* to celebrate 
the victories by which he became paramount ruler of 
the Dekhan and Southern India, including Ceylon. 
Here the principal shrine (PL XXIII, A) is built on a 
colossal scale; it is 82 feet square and crowned by a 
stupa-tower of thirteen stories igo feet high. 

These dries of the gods in Southern India are 
espedaily interesting, because* like the sacred dries of 
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the Jains before described, they reproduce in their 
scheme the main features of the ancient Aryan town- 
plan as described in the canonical boolcs of the Indian 
craftsman, the Silpa-Sastras. The inner temple repre¬ 
sents the king's palace and council-house approached 
by the two main thoroughfares, the Eajapatha, or 
I^g*s street, and the Vamanapatha, Short or South 
street. The bazaars, bathing places, debating-halls, 
public orchards, city walls and gates are all m^cated 
in the lay-out of the great South Indian temples, each 
one of which should have a separate monograph. 

When the distinction in symbolism between the 
typical Saiva and Vaishnava temples is understood, 
it will not be difficult to follow the evolution of the 
architecture of the two great cults of modem Hinduism, 
for the study of which a great mass of material is 
available. We must now briefly consider a third 
architectural group which, after Fergusson, has been 
classified arclMEologicaUy as Chalukyan, because its 
geographical distribution approximately corresponds 
to the territories of the Chalukyan kings who ruled 
in the Dekhan from about the seventh to the end 
of the twelfth centuries a.d. This name is unsatis¬ 
factory, because the style did not begin with the 
Chalukyan d5masty, nor was it exclusively charac¬ 
teristic of the temples built under its patronage* 
Fergusson states that the Chalukyan style was natur¬ 
ally evolved from the Dravidian, i*e* the orthodox Saiva, 
type of temple. But this is hardly correct, as the 
design of the temples included in this category was 
a compromise between the " Dravidian pyramidal 
stupa-tower of the Saiva type, and the " Indo-Aryan ” 
curvilinear sikhara of the Vaishnava type. 

We have noticed already that the two great schools 
of Indian religious thought, the Saiva and Vaishnava, 
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hsive many ideas Ln common. Both adhered to the 
doctrine of the TrimOtti, the Hindu Trinity^ Siva 
to the Saivas was Brahma^ Vishnu* and Siva. Vishnu 
to the Vaishnavas was the same. It is therefore very 
usual to find an image of Vishnu in a temple of the 
Saiva type and vice versa. Though the victorious war¬ 
lord built his royal chapel in honour of the deity he 
worshipped* the design of the temple-builders reflected, 
the religious movements of the times* rather than the 
fortunes of rival dynasties. One might therefore ex¬ 
pect that the attempts made by religious reformers to 
reconcile points of controversy would find expression 
in the development of temple architecture. The early 
Vaishnava movement in Northern India is recorded 
architecturally in the sikharas of the so-called ** Ind^ 
Aryan style,” and the early Saiva movement in 
Southern India is the stupa-tower of the " Dra\i- 
dian style/’ SimUarly the Vaishnava movement of 
mediaeval times, of which Ramanuja was the most 
prominent exponent, left its mark upon the temple 
architecture of the Dekhan and Southern India* which 
were the chief fields of his mission. The " Chalukyan 
is a style in which the symbolism of the sikhara and 
stupa are joined in one temple tower. The stupa- 
dome of the Dravidian t3rpe crowns it* often carved as 
if to simulate the lotus-fruit cup which distinguishes 
the sikhara temple spire. The tower itself resembles 
the Vaishnava sikhara—the ”beU” of the lotus with 
tumed-down petals. It seems that the builders would 
make the temple stones declare that Siva is Vishnu and 
Vishnu Siva. In the temple plan also the trefoil form 
of the holy of holies emphasised the doctrine of the 
Three Aspexrts of the One. 

The other characteristics of the style specified by 
Fergusson are mere variations in tecbni<iue dictated 
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by local craft conditions or by the inventive fancy of 
the builder. 

Though this form of a temple shrine probably 
originated ivith theVaishnava movement in theDekban, 
it did not, once it was established in the canons of the 
master-builder, retain a strictly sectarian character. 
Like the other two types, it was used by difierent sects 
—a characteristic of Indian temple building which 
has often led to disputes regarding ownership. And 
though Ramanuja's name may be associated with it. 
just as Sankarach^a's name is connected with the 
Saiva movement, the " Chalukyan style" began to 
evolve several centuries before R^anuja's appearance 
in the eleventh century, for the Vaishnava doctrine 
of quahhed monism, preached by Ramanuja in opjjcsL 
tion to the Advmta doctrine of the Vedanta, bad its 
exponents centuries before his birth. 

The Saiva temple of Ittagi (PI. XXIX). about 
twenty-one miles E.N.E. from Gadag in Hyderabad, 
built about the time of Ramanuja, and t3q>ical of the 
style, is one of the most beautiful examples of medfrevaJ 
architecture in the Dekhan. The decorative work is 
superbly rich and finished in execution, but it is not 
over-elaborated with the wild profusion of the later 
decadent architecture of Halebid. like many other 
temples of the period, it is remarkable for the absence 
of figure sculpture, the niches designed for images 
being mostly empty or filled with aniconic symbols. 
In this respect also the temples teb the religious history 
of the times, for many Hindn teachers—J ain Saiva, 
and \aisbnava—taught the vanity of idolatry, and 
refused it the place in religious ritual which popular 
superstition gave to it. 

The crowning member of the tower, the stfipa 
symbol, and the ix>ofs of the mandapams in the Ittagi 
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temple have disappeared. Another Saiva temple, at 
Balagami (PI. XXX, a), in the north of Mysore, also of 
the eleventh century, has the tower of the shrine intact. 
The heraldic lion and figure on the top of the roof of 
the antarala was the ensign of the famous Hoysala 
Eallala dynasty of Mysore, one of the most powerful 
in the Chalukyan country from about a.d, 1000 to 

1300- 

The name of one of the master-builders of the 
Hoysala court, JakanachSLrya, has been recorded, 
and many of the Mysore temples have been attributed 
to him. Followers of Fergusson, like Dr. Vincent 
Smith, now distinguish a Hoysala Ballala style as a 
sub-variety of the "Chalukyan”; but this dynastic 
system of temple classification which takes no account 
of the religious character of the building must alwaj^s 
be unsatisfactory, if not misleading, to the student of 
Indian art histoiy, for it leaves untold ail that the 
temple craftsmen have revealed of their craft-ritual 
and of the spiritual impulses of the times* 








CHAPTER VIII 

THE MONASTERY, MANDAPAM, AND PALACE 

Though we first meet with the monastery m the 
dweUings of the Buddha's fraternity caHed the Sangha 

_the Conununity—after the name of the Aryan clan 

organisation, monasticism was an institution deeply 
rooted in Indian life, even in Vedic Umes, though 
Sakya-Muni, perhaps, was the first to put it on a fully 
organised footing. And just as he ordered the delibera¬ 
tions of the Sangha after the traditions of the Aryan 
popular assembly, so the plan of the monastery, the 
Sanghar^a. or abode of the Sangha, followed the 
simple but eminently practical arrangement of the 
Aryan joint-family house, which down to the preset 
day has remained the typical plan of a well-to-do Indian 
home. It consists of three or more sets of apartments 
grouped round a central courtyard, square or oblong 
in shape, with a verandah in front, on either side of the 
entrance, and others round three sides of the court¬ 
yard In the front verandah, facing the road, the 
men of the household can sit and transact business or 
pass round the hookah to their male friends, while the 
inner courtyard gives the necessary privacy, fresh at, 
and protection from the glaring sun which are essential 
for the comfort and health of the family. In the 
Indian village the courtyard serves as a shelter for the 
ryot's cattle by night, as it also did in the primitive 
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life of Vcdic times, when it was sacrificial ground. 
Here the head of the household lit the sacred fire, 
undisturbed by unclean intruders, and conducted the 
rehgious ceremonies at which the services of a Brahman 
priest are now indispensable. 

None of the early Buddhist structural monasteries 
now exist, no doubt because they were generally buHt 
of wood and thatch; but the splendid rock^cut monas¬ 
tery at NAsik, dating about the second centuiy a.d., has 
exactly the same plan as the typical Indian house of 
to-day, when it is not planned after European models. 
PL XXXI, A, shows the verandah with its sculptured 
pillars of nearly the same design as those of the Karle 
chapter-house, and the entrance doorway riclily carved, 
as is usual in all Indian homes of the better class. 

Inside the courtyard stone benches running roimd 
the three sides in front of the cells take the place of 
the inner verandahs, which are superfluous in a rock- 
cut monastciy. The same plan is followed at Ajanta, 
EUora, and edsewhere, only in the MahaySna monas¬ 
teries a shrine for the sacred image is added on the side 
facing the entrance. When the size of the courtyard, 
or assembly-hall, was increased, it became necessary 
to leave massive piers to support the rock above, and 
these were then as lavishly sculptured as the verandah 
pillars outside. Tlie noble hall of the rock-cut monas¬ 
teries at Aurangabad which Is shown in PL XXXI, b, 
though it lacks the fresco paintings on the ceilings and 
walls w'hich have made the Ajanti monasteries famous, 
in the exquisite design of its sculptured decoration it is 
unsurpassed by other w^ork of the Ajanta school to 
Avhich it belongs. It Is dated about the seventh 
century a,d. 

The monasteries were the universities of ancient 
and mediaeval India, which attracted students from all 
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civilised Asia, and spread Buddhist and Hindu learning 
far and wide, both in the East and West, The rock- 
cut monuments of Ajanta, Eliora, Aurangabad, and 
other places enable us to understand the splendour 
to which Indian universities, such as Taksasila, Benares, 
and Nalanda, attained when Mahayana Buddhism 
relaxed the ascetic rules of its great Teacher and their 
Abbots were the Lords Spiritual, whose authority the 
War-lords of the Five Indies did not dare to dispute. 
The excavations now in progress on the site of Nalanda * 
will surely bring in a rich harvest of archseologicai 
treasures and show the detailed planning of the great 
monastery, which is described in onthne by Hiuen 
Tseng; but they will not restore its lofty towers, which, 
in Hiuen Tsang^s flowery language, seemed *' like 
pointed hili-top>s, lost in the mists of the morning,” 
nor its shady groves and gardens, with lotus pools and 
mango orchards, where the ten thousand monks and 
scholars took their recreation. The viharas of five 
stories, with " soaring domes and pinnaclesseem to 
have been like the pj^ramidal towers of which a sculp¬ 
tured monolithic model exists at Mamallapuram 
(PI XXXII, B). It is arranged on the same principle 
as the tower of the Siva temple. Four pillared pari- 
lions gradually diminishing in size are piled one over 
the other, the three upper ones being surrounded by 
roivs of monastic cells, the cubical ones for meditation 
and study in the day-time, the oblong ones used as 
dormitories. The topmost pavilion is octagonal and 
is crowned by the stupa-dome. This was no doubt 
” the upper room which was accorded to scholars 
of distinction. This type of college building, which 

' The modem dow to UaiagriliaL, wlddi was the capital 

of Mogadlut in the dnyB of the Buddhn, and tliirty-lDux miied from 
Pataliputra, the modcra j?Wtan. 
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seems to bavc been common in India in the seventh 
centurj^ fits in with the classification of the scholars 
at Nalanda given by Hiuen Tsang i first, those who 
were proficient in ten philosophical works, who were 
natur^ly the most numerous; second, those who 
had graduated in thirty ; third, a select ntunher, 
inclu^g the Master of the Law himself, who knew 
fifty works; and lastly the learned Abbot, SOabhadra, 
who was reputed master of every work which had 
any bearing on knowledge of the Right Law. 

A sixth-century sculptured monastery of a similar 
type is shown in PI, XXXII, a. It is at Undavalli, 
on the right bank of the Krishna river, not far from 
Guntur, Structural edifices of the same kind are 
found in Ceylon and Cambodia. Fergusson suggests 
a connection hetw'een them and the seven-storied 
temples of Assyria, a conjecture to which much weight 
has been added by the recently discovered evidences 
of Aryan rule in the Euphrates valley. 

Akbar, the Great Mo^, w'ho revived many Indo- 
Aryan court traditions in the sixteenth century, built 
a five-storied pavilion, the Panch Mahall, at Fatehpur 
Sikri, which is stiU intact* It w^as probably intended 
as a meeting-place for the Dm I lain, the imperial 
Order he instituted, which, like the Buddhist Sangha, 
had four grades or degrees. Akbar, as Grand Master 
of the Order, would have taken his seat in the “ upper 
room " under the canopy. 

Of Nalauda*s lofty walled enclosure, 1,600 feet long, 
divided into eight courts, one may find the modem 
counterpart in the walls and gopurams and quadr^gles 
of South Indian temples. The dragon-piUared pavihons, 
“ painted red and richly chiselled,'^ w'here the scholars 
exercised their wits in philosophical disputations, one 
ran see in many temple mandapams, the durbar-haJls 
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of the gods, and in Indian palaces. Discussions on 
philosophical and religious questions have been from 
the earliest times so much a part of Indian social and 
religious life that every village had its debating-hall, 
if only a temporary faftdal of bambu and matting or 
a venerable '' tree of wisdom "—a banyan or a pipal— 
under whose branches the elders gathered in the evening 
to listen to wandering sadhus defending their theories 
of the universe, or to disciples of a great teacher travel¬ 
ling from ioU to toUt and from court to court, to win 
converts for their master's cause—for even the common 
people took an intelligent interest in the great problems 
of hfe which occupied all the thoughts of the monk 
and scholar. In the towns and at the royal courts 
n contest between philosophical champions was as 
much an entertainment for a great wedding feast or 
for a state ceremonial as it was a recreation for the 
scholars of a Sanskrit toll or university. And the 
quinquennial parliament of religions, when under 
royal auspices thousands of representatives of different 
schools from all the universities of the land met with 
high solemnity to adjust disputes or to listen to the 
thesis of some famous master of plulosophy—a Sankara- 
chaiya or Rjmanuja, who had already won his spurs 
in a hundred fights- was an event in Indian public 
lifelike the grandest tournaments of European chivalry, 
which roused the greatest excitement and became a 
landmark in history. Such great combats might last 
for days or weeks, and when finally the end came, and 
“letters of victory" were given to the successful 
disputant as a record of his triumph, his opponents 
would often be beside themselves with grief and rage, 
and the exultant victor sometimes so far forgot his 
philosophic dignity as to throw dust upon them in 
token of bis contempt. 
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When the assembly- or debating-hall took so great 
a part m civic life and state cercinonialj, one can under¬ 
stand why the craftsmen spared no pains in its con¬ 
struction and ornamentation. The roof was generally 
very massive—sometimes with a hollow chamber to 
protect from the tropical sim. The deep cur\^ed 
cornices to which awnings were attached helped to 
screen from dost and glare. The designing and arrange¬ 
ment of the pillars and the ornamenting of the massive 
timber or stonework of the roof, always kept within 
the range of the old Vedic tradition, gave ample scope 
for the imagination and skill of the builders* The 
pillar always remained in the craftsman's mind as 
the mystic lotus-tree rooted in the depths of the 
cosmic ocean, blossoming in the highest heavens and 
keeping the balance of the universe. The roof was 
the dome of the world, Vishnu s blue lotus flower, with 
the sun as its golden pericarp; or Brahma's lotus 
whose rosy petals were the robes of the dawn maiden; 
or Siva's moon-lotus, which opens in the night, tJie 
aura of the Lord of Death as he sits absorbed in thought 
or dances the dance of the cosmic rhythm among the 

stars, the great serpent of eternity coiled round his 
arms. 

Sometimes the temple mandapams, designed as 
meeting-places for crowds of pilgrims, were like forest 
groves, halls of a thousand pillars. Whatever might 
have been the use to which the mandapam was 
applied—a debating or royal audience hall, a town hall 
or parliament house, a pilgrim's hostel or place for 
i^gious ceremonies—the mystery of the primeval 
forest, in whose depths the Vedic Eishi, regardless of 
its fearsome demons and wild beasts, built iiis quiet 
retreat, seems to hang over it. The Indian crafts¬ 
man s inexhaustible invention and boundless patience 
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revelled in the task of giving artistic expression to tlie 
exuberant beauty of the tropical forest. The mag¬ 
nificent mandapam of the sixteenth century (PI, 
XXXIII, a), built by the Kings of Vijayanagar for 
their royal chapel dedicated to Vishnu, perhaps indi¬ 
cates the highest point to which Indian genius attained 
in that direction. 

This wonderful mandapam may give an idea of the 
earlier wooden pavilions of Nslanda, ^vith their " pillars 
ornamented with dragons, beams resplendent with all 
the colours of the rainbow—rafters richly carved'— 
columns ornamented with jade painted red and richly 
chiselled/' as Hinen Tsang described it. The later 
work of the same school in Southern India, however 
astonishing it may be technically, begins to run wild 
and often loses all artistic coherence. But in Northern 
India the reaction caused by the Muhammadan 
conquest and the restriction of sculptured orna¬ 
mentation imposed by the law of Islam created 
a new school of Indian craftsmen—the so-called 
Indo-Saracenic—based upon Hindu technical tra¬ 
ditions but more rationalistic and worldly in its 
ideals, though the mysticism of the East still dimg 
to them. 

The typical works of this school are the pillared 
pavilions of Fatehpur Sikri (PI. XLIX, a) built for 
Akbar, and the famous private audience h^ of Shall 
Jahan at Delhi (PL b), his Elysium on earth 

of white marble and precious inlay, the exquisite 
elegance of which is no less remarkable than the 
gorgeous sculptured beauty of the Vijayanagar temple 
mandapam built about a century earlier. 

The typical plan of a monastery, as we have seen, 
reproduced that of the Indo-Aryan joint-family house 
—a series of chambers grouped round an open court. 
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INDIAN PALACES 

Of ancient and mediaeva) monasteries there are many 
rock-cut examples, and the mins of Gandhara present 
the exact details of their arrangement. The names and 
dates of many of the royal patrons or wealthy merchants 
who built and endowed them are recorded. The vast 
number of temples built or sculptured m successive 
centuries by Indian kings and princes is also evidenced 
by countless examples. But with the exception of 
Asoka^s palace at PAtaliputra, the mins of which 
have been brought to light recently, there is hardly 
anything left of architectural importance to show 
where the royal builders themselves and their retinue 
Ixved. The ancient monuments of India are rich in 
temples, monasteries, and memorials of Buddhist 
saints. We know fairly accurately the type of building 
m which the common people lived—it differed in no 
respect from the abode of the Indian villages of tCKiay. 
But one hardly finds a trace of a royal palace or 
mansion of a great nobleman before Muhammadan 
tunes. In early Indian painting and sculpture, when 
a king is shown in his own home, he is alw'aj’S seated 
undet a mandapam, the Indian royal canopy and 
audience-hail: the inquisitive eye is not allowed to 
peer into the private life of the king and bis 
ministers. 

The Nitisara of Sakrachfirya, however, in the first 
chapter dealing with the duties of princes, gives 
general directions for the planning of a royal palace. 

It was to be placed in the midst of the council buildings, 
to have sides of equal length, be well adorned with 
spacious tanks, wells, and water-pumps,'* and sur¬ 
rounded by fortified wails with four beautiful gates 
at the cardinal points. The dining-rooms, chapels, 
baths, kitchens, and wash-houses were to he on the 
eastern side. Reception-rooms and sleeping apart- 
15 
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ments, “ those for drinlcing and weeping/’ ’ servants* 
rooms* rooms for keeping ajid grinding com* and 
latrines were to be on the southern side. The armoury, 
guard-house, gymnasium, storeroom, and study 
were to be on the north* The court-house and 
record-room on the north* and the stables on the 
south. 

The councihhouse should be built of two or three 
stories, with pavilions on the roof* It should be beautiful 
and accessible from all directions* with a central hail 
double the width of the side-rooms, be provided with 
fountains* musical instruments, docks, ventilating 
apparatus* mirrors and pictures. Dwelling’^houses for 
the Ministers* Members of Council, and officials were 
to be built separately on the north and east. 

There are many circumstances which may account 
for the complete disappearance of the buildings where 
the great kings of ancient and mediaeval India lived 
and held their court beddes the fact that religious 
sentiment did not protect the deserted palace of an 
extinct dynasty from spoliation* either by Hindu or 
Musalraan. Unlike the tempits and monasteries which 
were carved in the living rock or built of imperishable 
materials to consecrate the holy place where they 
stood, the sites of royal dties were frequently changed 
owing to political disturbances or the exigencies of 
warfare. Kings and dynasties disappeared, but the 
immortal gods remained for ever. There was a certain 
fitness in the unwritten laws of the king’s craftsmen 

^ Accdrdhif to ao osucetlent TmUan traditioii a 103^ palace sbouJd 
have a special chaiDber-'^ grufQbUog or mourom^ room—to whicli the 
tady of the ioui&na should retire when she had a grievance or was 
Id distress ot mind, so that the harniony of the rest of the household 
■boidd oot be disturbed* The Iring then, if he wished* could visit tbs 
lady in her retreat aod radr^ her grtovanoo or try to bring hur 
coasolatioo* 
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which ordained that none but the palaces of the 
gods should be built of marble or stone—though it is 
strange that the saintly Asoka^s disregard of the 
rule was not apparently imitated by any of his suc^ 
cessors. But it must be remembered that the temple 
itself was an important adjunct of the royal palace— 
probably in Vedic times it was the palace itself and 
the citadel which the Aryan warriors used as their 
inner line of defence. The cella w'as the sacrificial 
chamber of the king, and the mandapam his dtirbar-hali« 
Its waUs^ as we see in the Kailasa at Ellora, w'ere 
battlemented and surrounded by chambers which 
might have been used by the king and his retinue before 
priestly tradition converted them into monasteries. 
Its gateways were the guard-rooms for the royal 
sentinels. The sun-windows which pierced the sides 
of the temple tower suggest loopholes for the archers 
of the royal bodyguard. This use of the temples as 
royal fortresses may partly account for theruthlessness 
with which they were destroyed by the Muhammadan 
invaders. It would also explain why^ until gunpow^der 
was generally used in warfare, Indian builders did not 
find it necessary to use stone for the innumerable 
accessory buildings of a royal palace—wood and 
brick sufficed for all practical purposes, and were much 
more convenient materials. When, however, about 
the fourteenth century, they began to foUow the 
Muhammadan custom of building the royal residence 
and the royal chapel separately, the one was built as 
solidly as the other; and from that time the palaces 
of Hindu kings provide a distinct and brilliant ^apter 
in Indian architectural history. They are of far greater 
artistic interest than those of the Great Moguls, which 
were planned on similar lines and built by the same 
class of builders, the royal craftsmen of India, though 
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great political eveats have made the Mogul bialdings 
more iamoua. 

And just as the modem Indian mansion in Raj¬ 
put ana retains the principal features of the building 
described as the Palace of the Gods in the Bharhut 
sculptures, so it is clear that the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth century palaces of the Rajput princes were 
built according to a traditional Hindu plan^ and were 
not mere imitations of the fashions of their foreign 
rulers. 

Perhaps the finest of them is the old palace at 
DatiyS with its noble exterior, an architecture master¬ 
piece comparable with the Doge's Palace at Venice, 
It was built in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century by Rija Bir Singh Deva of Urcha, who made 
himself infamous in the history of the time as the 
agent employed by Jahangir to waylay and kill his 
fathers intimate friend and prime minister, Abul 
Fazl, when he passed through the HSja's territories 
on his return to court from the Dekhan. The Raja, 
when the plot succeeded too well, was hunted into the 
jungle by the imperial troops, but escaped capture, 
and on Jahangir's accession to the throne was richly 
rewarded by his employer. JahSngir’s enmity to Abul 
Fazl was due to the fear that the latter might persuade 
his father to set aside bis succession to the throne 
on account of his unruly temper and drunken habits. 

Built very solidly of granite and “ well adorned 
witlr spacious tanks," the palace follows very closely 
Sukracharya's directions for the planning of a royal 
residence. The Raja's private apartments are in a 
square tower of four stories about 140 feet in height* 
standing in the midst of the council buildings"— 
i.e., in the centre of the quadrangle formed by a 
great block of buildings, of equal length in aQ direc- 
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tions/' which contains the durbar-hall, offices, and 
apartments for the Raja's retinue, etc. The exterior 
of the block measures over 300 feet on each side; It 
is like the Raja's tower, four stories high; but the 
two lowest, serving as public reception-balls, form a 
vaulted basement about 40 feet high covering the 
whole area. The two highest stories of the tower 
therefore rise above the roofs of the surrounding 
buildings. The outer walls of this great fortress 
palace are shown In PI, XXXVI, A, which gives the 
side overlooking the lake. It forms a perfect archi* 
tectural unity, most finely conceived and much more 
stately in its massive grandeur than the palaces at 
Fatehpur Sikri and Agra, which were built in the 
preceding century by the Rajput master-masons 
employed by Akbar, or that built by his grandson, 
Shah JahSn, at Delhi. The fine courtyard of the 
Jahangiri Mahail at Agra (PI, XXXVI, b), probably 
built by Akbar, is a good example of the same style, 
modified in decorative detail in accordance with 
Muhammadan rules. 

It will be noticed that the general scheme of the 
Indian palace, tike that of the monastery, was based 
upon the traditional plan of the joint-family house 
described above. The Mogul palaces were planned 
on the same principle, combining the Indian dw^ellmg- 
house with the garden pavilion, or pleasure-house, of 
which accounts are given in the oldest Buddhist 
Uterature. The nucleus of the great monastery at 
Nalanda was said to have been a garden-honse where 
the Buddha himself had lived and taught for three 
months. Judging by the descriptions of Hiuen Tsang, 
it would seem that the monks of Nalanda, like those 
of Europe, were great gardeners* The administration 
of the Indian village community had its garden and 
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park committee as well as its tank or water committee, 
and Babur’s complaint that Indians knew nothing 
about pleasure-gardens, and had neither baths nor 
colleges, must be ascribed to his extreme ignorance 
of the country, though doubtless many of the finest 
gardens of Northern India were devastated in the 
long series of marauding invasions which occurred 
before his time. 

Baburis gardens at Agra and elsewhere were after 
the Persian model, divided crosswise vnih paved 
terraces and water-channels, a platform—** the mount 
of Felicity ”—in the centre providing a place for 
recreation and entertainment. The plan was there¬ 
fore the same as that of the Indo-Aryan village plan, 
repeated in the planning of the temple court. 
The pleasure-gardens of the Muhammadan dynasties 
had the religious character which nms through aH 
Indian art, for one of them was always chosen as the 
owner's last resting-place. He usually took great 
pains in ordering the building which should eventually 
cover his tomb, and the garden itself was a symbol 
of the Elysian fields in which he hoped to wander 
after death. 

While many of the Hindu princes who became 
tributaries of the Mogul conquerors imitated the 
luxurious habits of the imperial court in the more 
spacious and sumptuous designing of their palaces 
and garden-mansions, they departed very little from 
the earlier traditions of the Indian master-builder. 
Nor were their pleasure-gardens ever used as private 
cemeteries. The most beautiful of the garden-palaces 
of India now existing is that which ivas built by the 
Raja Suraj-Mall of Bbaratpur at Dig, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and ornamented 
with some of the loot from the palace at Agra which 
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he sacked. This fairy creation^ as Fctgusson justly 
styles it—for it seems like an Aladdin's palace in its 
dainty, dreamlike beauty — ^is a great contrast to the 
massi%'e granite fortress of Datiya. Still, it is easy to 
see that it belongs to the same school of buildings In 
it the Hindu master-builder has combined exquisite 
taste wth sound common sense, so admirably is it 
designed for coolness and comfort and for the satis¬ 
faction of the sense of beauty. 

Of the double cornice (PI. XXXVIII) which crowms 
the whole building with wonderful effect, the upper 
part provides an extension of the terraced roof* much 
used as a promenade or resting-place after sunset; 
the lower part, with its deep shadow, screens the outer 
walls from the heat and glare of the sun. The arched 
openings are spaced with a fine sense of rhythm and 
proportion : in construction they follow the Hindu 
bracket system, each arch being made of twm slabs 
of red sandstone meeting at the crown. 

PI. XXXVIII, B, show's the front facing the garden, 
which is laid out in the formal Indian fashion with 
stone terraces, water-courses, and fountains* The 
combined scheme of palace and garden is co-ordinated 
with rare skill, and if the cunning of the Hindu gardener 
equalled that of the , master-builder, this garden-palace 
in the of Suraj-MaU must have been as enchanting 
as any of those in which that prince of gardeners, 
Babur, held his jovial wine parties. 

The Grand Canal of Venice can show nothing more 
festively harmonious than the water-front of the 
palace, facing the artificial lake, with its elegant bal¬ 
conies and arcaded verandahs and bathing pavilions. 
The stone roofs of the latter are horrow^ed from the 
thatched roofs of Bengal, which, with their pointed 
eaves, are scientifically a^pted for throwing off the 
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torrential monsoon rain. In Asoka's time the builders 
of Magadha were in demand all over India, and their 
traditions were incorporated with those of Rajputana, 
where the local red sandstone provided a building 
material almost as easily worked as wood and much 
more durable. In this excellent material slabs and 
beams of almost any dimensions can be obtained 
without difidculty, and wherever this was the case 
Indian stone construction naturally retained a good 
deal of the technique of timber^work; for only the 
modem paper architect, working pedantically accord¬ 
ing to an archaeological "style,” would design an 
arch of numerous small pieces jointed together when 
it could be constructed more easily and effectually 
with one or two. 
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MOSQUE AND TOMB 

If the palaces of Muhammadan India, except for the 
extreme beauty of the decoration, can but rarely 
take the same rank in architecture as those of the 
Hindu princes of Rajputana, on the other hand its 
mosques and tombs are unsurpassed, and generally 
appeal more to the European critic than the earlier 
works of the Indian master-builder, to wliom the entire 
credit of their creation is due; for though, like all 
great artists, he borrowed from his neighbours, especially 
from Persia, the Indian mosque and tomb are Indian 
and nothing else—as perfect in masonic craftsmanship 
as those of Persia are in the art of brick and glazed 
terra-cotta. 

The striking contrast between the most remarkable 
of Indian mosques and tombs, especially those of 
the strict Sunni school, and the best known Hindu 
buildings has made many critics besides Fergusson 
ignore the derivative character of all Islamic archi¬ 
tecture, and to attribute to PathSn and Mogul some 
subtle artistic sense which was lacking in the mind 
of the Indian master-builder before he became a 
slave of the Musalman conqueror or a convert to the 
creed of Islam. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century, when 
the first Indo-Muhammadan dynasty was founded 
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at DelM, Musalman architecture had Us established 
canons, but no great original masterpieces to hold up 
as exainples for the Hindu builder. The Arabs had 
borrowed their builders from Rome, Byzantium, and 
Persia, The combination of the three schools, working 
together tmder conditions laid down by Islamic law, 
produced what is called Saracenic architecture, which, 
however, had not developed into an independent 
style before Islam began to draw u^n the artistic 
resources of India in the same way as it had borrowed 
Indian science—-mathematical, medicinal, and astro¬ 
nomical—to build up the schools for which Arab 
culture became famous in Europe* 

Before the advent of the Prophet, MahSy 3 Jia Bud¬ 
dhism, besides converting the Far East, had spread all 
over Western Asia; and the description given by Arab 
writers of the Kaaba, the most venerated shrine in 
Arabia, which was the first model of a Muhammadan 
mosque, strongly suggests a Buddhist temple or monas^ 
tery filled with Mahayanist images. It had been for 
all Arabs a place of pilgrimage from a very remote 
period—Muhammadan tradition says from the time 
of Abraham, It contained hundreds of images, among 
them those of Jesus Christ and the Holy Virgin* As 
M. Foucher has pointed out, Hariti, the Buddhist 
Madonna, is one which occurs in Mahfiy5nist icono¬ 
graphy all over Asia; and it is not at all improbable 
that in the seventh century an ancient Buddhist 
shrine in Arabia contained images of Hariti and her 
partner, which were confused, as is so often the case, 
with Christian images.' 

That which happened in later times in every province 
of India where Muhammadan rule was established 

1 Sw TAj Begitrmngs of Art^ by A. Faueber, translated by 

t. A. 'Thamas and F. W. Tbomai, pp* 371-^1. 
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must have occurred earlier in Arabia and in Persia, 
when the war-lords of Islam had few building crafts¬ 
men except those they took prisoner or imported 
from other countries. The Buddhist images were 
tom from their niches and broken up or melted ; the 
former temple or monastery, if not utterly destroyed, 
was used as a place of Muhammadan worship, and the 
empty niches (mikrMs) \rith their arches—facetted, 
trefoiled, or sometimes of the earlier Hmayana trefoiled 
form—remained in the walls. The prindpaZ one in 
the western wall of the converted mosque pointed the 
direction to which the faithful must turn when saying 
their prayers, and was cailed the **KibIah”V; so 
the arched niche was retained in every newly-built 
mosque and became a symbol of the faith. In private 
houses the numerous small niches which formerly had 
served as shrines for the saints, or household gods, of 
Mah 5 yana Buddhism, were also retained : they were 
useful as cupboards or receptacles for the hookah, 
rose-water vessel, lamp, or other article of domestic 
use. The niche with its changed contents became as 
common a rtwHf in the Muhammadan art of Arabia, 
Persia, and India, as it had been when it was the 
shrine of a Buddhist saint. 

It followed almost jne\dtably that the pointed or 
horse-shoe arch ivas also used structurally for window 
and door openings instead of the semicircular Roman 
arch or the beam of the temple portico. The Persian 
builders quickly perceived the wonderful colour effects 
produced by their enamelled terra-cotta—an art 
which diey had inherited from Babylon and Nineveh 
—when placed upon the curved surfaces of the niche, 
and the convenience of placing a doorway or window 
under the shelter of its semi-dome instead of building 

^ From Arabic Qabala, to ht opposto. 
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a projecting porch or balcony for it. The law of the 
Kuran, which, like the Mosaic law, forbade the making 
of a graven image or the likeness of anything which 
is in heaven or earth, dictated the character of Mu¬ 
hammadan decorative art so long as the Smma—the 
canonical law of Islam— was strictly observed. Texts 
from the Kuran, in the beautiful scripts of Arabia 
and Persia, w'ere used with great effect as architectural 
decoration both carved and painted. But this rule 
was not hdd to be valid by the Shiahs, the dissenting 
sect, who both in Persia and in India allowed them¬ 
selves a free use of animals and human figures, so that 
m ail Muhammadan countries there ivas the same 
difference between Sunni and Shi^ architecture as 
there was between Hinayana and Mahayana archi¬ 
tecture in India. 

The stupa-dome was another Buddhist contribution 
to Muhammadan architecture, in which a dome was 
likewise a symbol of a tomb or relic shrine. The domes 
of the earlier Khalifs were constructed after Roman or 
Byzantine models; but when the Muhammadan builders 
began to be recruited from the Gandharan districts 
on the north-west frontier of India, and Indian influence 
on the building croft of Islam gradually became 
stronger, both the form and system of domical con¬ 
struction in the West w^ere discarded, and the types 
familiar to Buddhist builders were substituted for 
them. Thus the ** bulbous dome of Muhammadan 
Persia is undoubtedly derived from the stupa shriue 
of the type sculptur^ in the stupa-houses XIX and 
XXVI at Ajantl. The principle of its construction, 
by which the outward thrust is counteracted by a 
system of internal ties in the form of a wheel with 
eight spokes—the eiglit-petalled lotus—-instead of by 
e.’ctemal abutments as in the Roman and Byzantine 
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dome, is certainly Indian and Buddhist,' The Indian 
builders, vvhen they attacked the same problem on a 
larger scale, using fine masonry instead of light im-* 
permanent materials, solved it in the traditional way 
by a system of pendentives beautifully fashioned in 
the form of a lotus fiower wliich acted as an mtcmal 
counteqioise* The dome of the Sultan Muham¬ 
mad’s tomb at Bijeipur (PL XLIX* a), which until 
recent times was the second largest in the world, is the 
most famous example of this system. As Fergnsson 
observed, it is better both as engineering and as pure 
aesthetic than the more cumbrous Homan system 
foHosved by European builders. 

But it may be said that, even if Islam borrowed 
most of the constructive elements of its architecture 
from the building craft of India, artistic merit depends 
upon the way m which these elements were used, 
and in this essential Muhammadan art shows an 
originality and sense of fitness all its own. This is 
quite true, but Fergnsson describes the early Muham¬ 
madan architecture of India as invented by the 
Patlians/* ’ who, he says, ** had strong architectural 
instincts . . . and could hardly go wrong in any 
arcliitectural project they might attempt*” * The 
Pathan style, he writes, was " the stepping-stone 
by which the architecture of the West was introduced 
into India.* 

He also gives the Moguls the credit of inventing 
the style called after the dynasty of that name. 
Other writers, while discarding the term Pathan 
architecture, ” follow the lead of Fergusson in treating 
Indo-JIuhammadan architecture as a foreign impor- 

^ See Appeneftx. 

* Ilis&nry 0/ Indian ArckHafurE. lod edii-. vo). ii, p. 7SS. 

• Rttii., p* » 97 * ‘ Ibid., p. iSS. 
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tation, instead of being, as it really vfzs, a new and 
brilliant developinent of the ancient Indo-Aryan 
building traditions under the pressure of foreign 
domination. The aesthetic ideas w-hich found expres¬ 
sion in Musalman architecture in India came from 
the mind of the Indian builder, and not from his 
Arab, Pat ha n, Turkish, or Mongol master. 

For nearly a thousand years before the mission of 
the Prophet of Arabia began, India had exercised a 
profound influence upon the building craft of Asia, 
for wherever Indian Buddhist teachers found a 
footing, the Indian craftsman and artist followed to 
show the correct practice of the True Law in the ritual 
of the Buddhist Church, The great universities of 
India were schools of religious craftsmanship as well 
as of philosophy and science. In some of the oldest 
temples of Japan there exist at the present day fresco 
paintmgs of the school of Ajanta, We know from 
the memoirs of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hi^ and 
Hiuen Tsang, how the work of the Indian image-maker 
was prized by the foreign pilgrims Who flocked to 
Indian shrines, as much as the predous manuscripts 
in which the teaching of the Law was written. One 
cannot doubt that the SUpa-Sastias, the canonical 
books of the Indian craftsman, were among the 
Buddhist texts w'hich were carried to many distant 
countries by these earnest seekers aitcr truth, and 
that their first care on reaching home after their long 
and perilous Journeys would be to build a fitting 
shrine for the sacred relic or image, as nearly as possible 
after the Indian model. 

The master-bmlder in all countries was a constant 
traveller, accustomed to long Journeys in search of 
work, and the rapid spread of Buddhist propaganda, 
both from its original home in Magadha and from the 
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Gandhara country, in which it subsequently took ro^t, 
must have created a great demand tor the Indian 
builder in all the great cities of Asia. 

Following upon this wdespread and age-long 
diffusion of Indian building traditions throughout the 
Buddhist world came a demand of a similar character 
from another quarter w^hich regarded Buddhist religious 
doctrine as anathema, but had no less need for the 
services of the Indian craftsman. In a.d. 713, or 
ninety years after the Hegira, Islam established direct 
control with India through the Arab conquest of Sind, 
which remained a province of the khalilate until it 
became an independent Musalman State, It is known 
that Indian pandits and physicians were employed 
at the Baghdad court; and it must be inferred that the 
demand for Indian builders was not less great, for 
long afterwards the war-lords of Islam, who but¬ 
chered Brahman and Buddhist monks wholesale, 
made a point of sparing the lives of the skilled Indian 
craftsman, Mahmud of Ghazni, amazed at the magni¬ 
ficence of the Indian temples he looted, carried off 
thousands of their craftsmen to build for him at 
Ghazni, and set up there a slave market of Indian 
women and craftsmen to supply the harems and 
workshops of Muhammadan Asia, This method of 
recruiting for their public works service ivas continued 
by many other Musalman monarchs. 

It is necessary to take all these historical facts into 
consideration in order to follow the evolution^ ^of the 
schools of architecture classed by Fergusson as “ Indo- 
Saracenlc/'' The latter were in all cases directiy 
derived from the local schools of Hmdu or Buddhist 
building which preceded them. The earliest archa^o- 
logically styled PathSn, which was established by 
the court builders of the first Sultan of Delhi, and 


«3 PATHAN '* BUILDINGS 

mflaenced the Muhammadan buildings of Northern 
India from tlie end of the twelfth to the middle of 
the sixteenth centuries, is only entitled to the name 
trom the tact Uiat some of the Sultans were Turks 
and others Pathans, Mahmud of Ghazni may be 
said to (have lard the foundations of the school by 
bringing Indian and Persian builders to Ghazni 
some by compulsion and others by persuasion, for 
several of the Rajput fighting clans joined the armies 
winch he led to the loot of the cities of Hindustan. 
1 he characteristics of these so-cailed Patlian buildings 
^e, as might be expected, a blend of Indian and 
Peraan traditions adapted to the strict Sunni ritual 
as dictated by the Ulamas of the Delhi court. The 
seventy of their style must be attributed to the 
punt^cal sentiment of the Sunni interpreters of 
Iriamic law, and not to the racial temperament of 
he Pathan or Turkish fighting men or of their leaders 
The external curve of the “ PaUian ” dome is the 
exact outline which the masonry dome of the Hindu 
temple mandapam of the period would assume if all 
its external sculpture were chipped off. As the 
masons were practical buildeis, they naturally adapted 
the structure of the dome to the new conditions, The 
dome IS invariably crowned by the Buddhist and Hindu 
symbol the Amalaka, or blue-lotus fruit, which 
probably passed the censorship of the Ulama because 
Its connection with the worship of Vishnu was not 
imderetood. The use of recessed arches was a sugges- 
tion from Persian Miisalman buiJdings adapted, as 
before stated, from the niched shrines of Buddhist 
^nts. The forms of the arches themselves, in ail 
Indo-Saracenic ” styles, were invanabJy taken from 
the ntual of the Indian image-maker. 

There is a finer feeling for proportion and archi- 
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tectonic beauty in Indian mosques and tombs, generally 
built of brick or nibble-stone cased in fine masonry, 
than is often found in Persian Mu&alman buildings, 
which owe their peculiar charm more to their exquisite 
colouring and ornament. The grand portals of Indian 
mosques and tombs, such as the Buland Darwaza of 
Akbar’s imperial mosque at Fatehpur Sikri, are more 
perfect in form and structure than the facades of 
Persian mosques, which the Indian builder was set 
to imitate. The Persian made his fronts for the 
display of the potter's lovely tile-mosaic, and often 
disregarded structural fitness m the effort to attain 
a splendid colour effect. 

In this sculpturesque quality — the feeling for rhythm 
in profiles and masses — which is a special charac¬ 
teristic of Indian mosques and tombs, one can also 
detect the hand of the Hindu and Buddhist temple 
craftsman, who under Musalman rule found his occupa¬ 
tion as an image-maker gone, but ample demand for 
his services as a master-builder,' It is a quality as 
conspicuous in the virile strength of the Path an ” 
school as it is in the feminine, sometimes effeminate 
grace of Jahangir^s and Shah Jahan''s buildings. 

The most perfect and latest examples of the former 
school are the mosque and tomb of Sher Shah, the 
able and crafty Afghan chieftain who drove Bsburis 
son, Humayun, from his throne and ruled as master 
of Hindustan from 1540 to 1545. The mosque stands 
within the walls of the Purana Kila, or Old Fort, at 
Delhi — which was Sher Shah's capital — and the latter 
at Sahseram , in Bengal, where he had his family estate. 

One facade of the mosque is shown in PL XL, b, 

' Every Hindu mastcr^buikl^ was venod in Uie ritiliU and practicKE 
of ioutge-makiug, thn^gh lie uBULiilly sptcUiliaDil in one ch* oLticr ol the 
two arts. 
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SH£R SHiUI'S MOSQUE AND TOMB 

It can be seen at once that the Indian builder has 
acquired a perfect mastery of the elements of design 
introduced by the ritual of Islam and put bis own 
stamp upon them ; for there is hardly any direct 
imitation of foreign models, hut a skilful and harmo¬ 
nious adaptation of Hindu tradition to Muhammadan 
structural requirements. The dome* like all " Pathan 
domes, is c^o^vned by the Indian lotus-and-vase 
symbol. The crenellated parapet is the lotus-leaf 
pattern which is seen in the gateway of the Kailasa 
temple at Ellora. Lotus flowers fill the spandrils of 
the arches, and the lotus-bud ornamentation of the 
sofl&ts is also derived from the traditional symbolism 
of Hindu and Buddhist shrines. The bracketed comice 
is another characteristic Indian feature. The arched 
openings are beautifully spaced and proportioned, 
not placed in Persian fashion at the back of a semi- 
cylindrical niche, but, probably with the idea of 
saving space within the liwSn, slightly set back within 
the larger ornamental arches. 

Sh€r Shah's tomb, finely placed in the centre of 
an artificiaJ lake (PI. XLII, a) is one of the noblest 
of Indian monuments* The terrace in w*htch it is 
built, reached by a bridge which is now- broken* is 
300 feet square, and the dome of the sanctuary is 
the second largest in India, being 71 feet in dia¬ 
meter, or 13 feet more than the dome of the Taj 
Mahali* Like all Muhammadan tombs in India, it 
is very characteristic of the man for whom it was 
built. The Musalman monarch usually took the 
keenest Interest in the designing of his own mausoleum, 
and his court builders were no less keen to follow his 
wishes in giving it a personal note* Sher Sh^ was 
a strict Sunni, a stem disciplinarian, and an able but 
iron-handed ruler, who in liis short reign of five years 
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restored peace and order in the provinces which had 
been reduced to a state of anarchy by the devastations 
of Timur, and by the bitter struggle for mastery 
between Mogul, Afghan, and Rajput chieftains which 
followed the death of Babur* He protected the 
Hindu ryQts from the exactions of Musalman Zamm- 
dars, so that his State treasury'' might be replenished; 
and as his own countrymen, to whom he gave largess 
with a bountiful hand, were not builders, he set Hindu 
craftsmen to work in carrying out his building projects 
in conformity with Sunni prescriptions* Just as the 
Indian mosque is always Indian, so is the tomb of 
the great Pathan : it is the fifteenth-century develop¬ 
ment of the IndO“Aryaii heroes tomb, the Buddhist 
stupa. We have already seen how in the seventh 
century a*d*, at Ajanta, the original idea of the stupa 
as it was at Sanchi and Eharhut is altered. The 
dome, instead of being a solid mass enclosing a small 
relic chamber, has become a structural dome * of lotus- 
leaf form serving as the roof of an image shrine. The 
Lord Buddha has arisen from the dead and his tomb 
has become his throne-chamber. 

We must infer that in the seventh century A.i>* the 
li’ving Indian king, enthroned in state as the Buddha's 
representative on earth, would have been seated under 
such a domed canopy. So when the Musalman Sultans 
and nobles of Delhi five centuries later employed 

^ Tliough QD structural dome of thU kind nw' oxiati dullin' at 
AjanU or elsc'whcrc in India, the kalptured ncprawcntatkins of thcni 
are decisive proof thisitthoy existed : and in the great Mablty^na monas- 
tcrins df=scrib«l by Hinen Tsaag they wore dotibUeas very much larger 
than tlie largest sculptured representatian? ot tbexo. Tbe dome of the 
canopy shown in PI, XLIV, k, could not have been built In a SoUd J 

and it could hardly have been constructed otherwise than by the method 
employed by modem Fersian huilden shown in PL XLI. s. which, with 
its wooden Internal tits in the form oi a wheeL i* codoublecUy derived 
from the Indian Buddhist tradition. Sec Appendix, 
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Indian craftsmen to bnitd their tombs in their pleasure- 
gardens, the latter had a traditional type of structure 
easily adapted to it—the paipdlion on the central 
terrace of a royal garden where the king sat. The 
foreign Musalman monarchs in India nearly always 
had Indian wives and adopted Indian customs^ so 
the domed pavilions which cover the earliest Muhamma'- 
dan tombs in India were probably usual in the Hindu 
royal gardens of the period, and were obviously derived 
from the Buddhist canopied shrine as sculptured at 
Ajanta.* The consecration of the pavilion as a tomb, 
on the death of the o\vner of the garden, made it a 
shrine which often attracted large crowds of pilgrims. 
The garden tomb became for the Indian Mosalman. 
and often for the Hindu pilgrims, what the BnddHst 
reliquary or cenotaph had been. This made it neces¬ 
sary to extend the original nucleus of the pavilion, or 
arcaded chamber — which was either square or octagonal 
in plan—by building arcaded or pillared corridors 
round it, analogous to the covered procession paths 
of Buddhist and Hindu shrines. 

Sher Shah planned on a magnificent scale the tomb 
in which he and Ms comrades in arms should rest, 
evidently anticipating that it wonid be a resort of 
many pious Musaimans; not without reason, for he 
was prodigal in the benefactions he bestowed on his 
fclIow-countr3mien and co-religionists as their share 
of the rich kingdom he had won by his sword. In Ms 
reign, his biographer records, " no Afghan, whether in 
Hind or in Rob, was in want, but all became men of 
substance,” 

The structural scheme of the tomb, ^vith its central 
octagonal chamber surrounded by arcaded corridors, 

* Ultimately' from the more primitiv'e domed canopy showm at 
Sindd (PI. h}. 
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is very similar to that of the m any-spired Bengali 
temples. PI, XLII, a, shows it in its present con¬ 
dition after the recent restoration by Sir John Marshall, 
who rightly replaced the feeble and meaningless kiosk 
placed on the summit by previous restorers by the 
original Hindu symbol which crowns other Afghan 
tombs in the neighbourhood. 

Neither in this nor in any other of the great Indo- 
Muhammadan monuments is the hand or mind of the 
foreign builder apparent. It is neither " Pathan" 
nor " Indo-Persian." Though Sher Shah was an 
Afghan by race, his family had been settled in Bengal 
for generations, a fact which gave him a great advan¬ 
tage over his rival, Humayun, for the Moguls at that 
time were looked upon as interlopers, disliked both 
by Hindus and by Musalmans bom in India, This 
stately pile commemorating the deeds of the doughty 
Afghan chief is an early example of the great school of 
Indian masonic craftsmansliip to which the fortress 
palace of Datiya belongs. The only part which the 
PathSns took in the new creation was that they 
forced the Indian builder to break loose from the rigid 
ritual of the Brahman and Buddhist temple and gave 
him a wider scope for his inventive faculties. 


CHAPTER X 


MUHAMMADAN ARCHITECTURE AT MANDU, JAUNPUR, 
AHMADABAD, AND GAUR 

Many other remarkable monuments of the Afghan 
rule m India are found at Mandu, the former capital 
of the Sultanate of MsiwI founded by Dllawaj Shah 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century, when Timur's 
bloody raid into India gave him an opportunity of 
renouncing his allegiance to the Sultans of Delhi. 

Mandu, built upon a grand plateau overlooking 
the valley of the Narbada river, was in its time one 
of the most formidable of the Ml fortresses of India, 
It played a conspicuous part in the history of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and its imposing 
palaces, mosques, and tombs, reservoirs and dharma- 
s 3 Jas, or rest-houses for travellers, designed with the 
stem simplicity of the Sunni sect to which most of 
the Afghan Sultans belonged* still testify to the 
architectural magnificence of an Indian royal city in 
tliose days,^ 

The fine mosques of Jaunpur represent another 
local development of the same school, most Mkely 
based upon the pre-Muhammadan craft traditions of 
Benares, w'hich had been a great building centre from 
the dawn of Indian history right down to modem 
times. Jaunpur was founded by the Delhi Sultan 

^ A of tlie romantic history of ^tandu is £ivea In the 

of Aryan RiUt in India, by the Author (HBJTap]>* pp* J47-55. 
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Firuz Shah in the fourteenth centui5\ and under the 
Shark! dynasty in the fifteenth, when it formed an 
independent Musahnan State, it became famous as a 
seat of Islamic learning especially remarkable for its 
tolerant attitude towards Hindusim* 

The Muhammadans began at Jannpur, as they did 
at Ddhi and elsewhere, by using the materials provided 
by the Hindu temples they destroyed. The buildings 
erected altenvards under the enlightened Shark! 
Sultans are eloquent of the spirit of the MnsaJman 
colleges of Jaunpiur, for they show an interesting and 
original synthesis of Hindu and Muhammadan struc¬ 
tural ideas which had its parallel in the attempt made 
by Husain Shah, the Sultan of Gaur, to found a religious 
cult called Satya-Pir, with the object of unltiug Musal^ 
man and Hindu in divine worship.' The imposing 
propyions of the mosques, in which arch and bradiet 
are combined most skilfully, are adaptations of the 
Hindu temple gopurams. From a technical point of 
view, it is interesting in these early Indo-Muhammadan 
buildings to observe the various experiments made 
by the masons in arch-construction. There is no 
sign that they were working under expert foreign 
guidance^ evidently every mason had his own ideas 
on the subject, and was allowed to work in his ov^■n 
way provided that he conformed to the budding ritual of 
Islam dictated by the mullahs or by the officers of 
the court under whose orders the builders were placed. 

Contemporary with the Jaunpur school was the 
Muhammadan school of Gujerat* established under a 
dynasty which threw off allegiance to the Delhi 
Sultanate at the end of the fourteenth century. 
The founder of it, Muzaffar Shah, was the son of a 

* wms the 11111111: uiider whicli Vislmu mpr. 

shipped In BexigaJU Fir was ibe Arabic jypOByin for the Suprcnie Spirit, 
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BUILDINGS ON GUJERAT 

Rajput chieftain who, when taken prisoner by the 
JIusalmans, renounced Hinduism to save his life. His 
son and successor, Ahmad Shah I, built Ahmadabad 
in the first half of the fifteenth century. Outside 
the chief towms the province remained Hindu, and 
the Muhammadan architecture of Gujerat is in every 
detail, even more distinctly than in other places, de¬ 
rived from the local building traditions. Ahmadabad 
was planned after the ancient Indo-Ary-an tradition 
of a royai capital. Ahmad Shah was a contemporary 
of the famous Kumbha, the Rana of Chitor, whose 
royal chapel has been described above'; and Ahmad's 
royal mosque, both as regards structure and ornamen¬ 
tation, was laid out on nearly the same lines as a great 
Jain temple wliich was being built at Ran pur in 
Kumbha's territory about the same time. This purely 
Indian school of building, which originated some of 
the most beautiful mosques and tombs of Islam, 
attained to full development about the end of the 
fifteenth century, when Mahmud Begarah captured the 
hill fortress of Cbampanir, and built there a splendid 
mosque, finished in 150S (PI XLIV, b). From the 
middle of the same century Gujerat became one of 
the most powerful Musalman States in Northern 
India: there was peat building activity in its chief 
towns, Ahmadabad, Cbampanir, Cambay, Baroch, 
Dbolka, and Mahmudabad, imtil near the end of the 
sixteenth century, when Gujerat became a province 
of Akbaris empire. 

These Gujerati buildings are distinguished by the 
varied design of their minarets, which w^ere adaptations 
of the contemporary Hindu towers of victory, and by 
the exquisite perforated stone tracery of their windo^v-s 
(PI. XLV), hardly less beautiful than the stained glass 
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WELLS AKD IRRIGATION WORKS J2i 

of the Western Gothic school, with which Indo-Muha^- 
madan architecture has many affinities, and fulfilling 
a similar aesthetic idea the modifications necessi¬ 
tated by the requirements of a tropical climate. The 
origin of these stone trellises can be traced back 
through the pierced stone windows of Hindu temples 
to the wooden screens wliich filled the windows of 
Buddliist stupa-houses. 

Gu}erat was also famous for its magnificent step- 
wells and irrigation works, serving pubfic orchards 
and ordinary agricultural purposes, which both, under 
Hindu and Muhaminadan rule, were constructed as a 
part of the religious duty of the State. The finest of 
these step-w^ells now in use is at Asarw 3 ., near Ahma- 
dabad (PL XLVl, a). It was built, according to the 
Sanskrit inscription in one of its pillared galleries, in 
the first year of the sixteenth century by a Hindu 
lady, Bal Sir Harira. whose husband was apparently 
connected with Mahmud Shah^s court/ The under¬ 
ground chambers surrounding step-wells were designed 
to provide a cool retreat in the torrid heat of the 
Indian summer. 

On the north-eastern side of India, Gaur was for 
several centuries one of the most important buiiding 
centres of Hindustan, In the sixteenth centur>^ it 
was reckoned by the Portuguese as one of the greatest 
of Indian cities, its population being estoated at 
over a million. Its early history as the capital of the 
Hindu kingdom of Gaur, w^hen it was known under 
the name of Lakhnauti, goes back to many oentunes 
before Christ. Situated as it was on the banks of the 
Ganges with easy access to the sea, it bad a mantime 
trade which no doubt extended to the whole of the 

I For dcscriptioii of the well and iUustutiona see Indmn 
by tlw: Author iMurmy, PP- 
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BENGALI AKCHITECTURE 


Indian coast-line* and it was perhaps from Gaur as a 
centre that the cliaracteristic forms of Bengali archi¬ 
tecture spread to other parts of India, 

We have seen already in early Buddhist architecture 
that the craftsmanship of the village served the 
purposes of the monastery and temple* the forms 
consecrated by use in the religious lituai of Vedic 
times being perpetuated in brick and stone when 
Aryan religion was organised as a brotherhood, based 
upon the village community, and the garden cities of 
India—with their public orchards* bathing places* and 
assembly-halls—made the village the foundation of 
civic Ufe and the unit of their planning. 

We might therefore expect it to be the case in Bengal* 
the home country of Buddhism* that the charac¬ 
teristics of cottage-buOding would be repeated m the 
temple* and that the mosque* as in other parts of 
India* would be an adaptation of the temple. 
This is in fact vvhat we find there. The excellent 
thatched cottages of Bengal have curv'ed roofs with 
pointed eaves, built upon an elastic bambu framework 
which gives them nudity and acts most effectively 
in throwing ofi the rain. The horse-shoearch* 
the ‘‘bulbous" dome, and the curvilinear sikhara 
must have been originally built on the same principle* 
which is as effective in its practical purpose whether 
the roof be built of thatch or brick and plaster or of 
slabs of stone. 

The Pathans, when they made Lakhnauti a Muham¬ 
madan capital, found therefore a local school of building 
using curvilinear roofs; and as brick rather than stone 
is the natural building material of the country* they 
had less difficulty in adapting the temple to Muham¬ 
madan symbolism* for the Bengali builders were 
accustomed to use the arch both for structural and 
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decorative purposes* The Pathan luosques and tombs 
of Gaur, Panduah, and Malda on this account are an 
even closer imitation of Hindu and Buddhist buildings 
than they were in the neighbourhood of Delhi, where 
stone of large dimensions was procurable, and conse¬ 
quently the arch was not used by Hindu masons to 
serve a structural purpose. The terra-cotta and fine 
moulded brick decoration used both in the mosque and 
temple in Bengal was certainly not imported by the 
Muhammadans ; the cognate art of enameDed tiles and 
bricks so much used in Muhammadan buildings in 
India was probably a local one in Gaur* It is some¬ 
times found in early Buddhist buildings in India—^^.g. 
Kanishka's stupa at Peshawar—and may have been 
one of the arts which the early Arj^ans introduced 
into the Ganges valley from Mesopotamia, together 
\vith the priceless economic products of Babylouia 
with which they enriched the agriculture of India. 
Persian culture was certainly a powerful influence 
on the court life of Muhammadan India, but was not, 
as is generally assumed, the great creative impulse 
in Indian art. During the w^hole period of Muham¬ 
madan rule in India that came from within : the dilet- 
tanti monarchs of Turkish, Pathan, and Mongol 
extraction dictated the fashions of their courts, and the 
Indian craftsmen did their best to please thdr foreign 
rulers, whether they were uncorapromisingly Sunni or 
tolerantly Shiah in their religious professions. But it 
was the innate versatility of the Indian builders, 
past masters in their craft and heirs to a tradition, 
going back to the building of Nineveh and Babylon, 
which made Muhammadan buildings in India the most 
beautiful of their kind in the world. 

The most important Muhammadan buildings now 
remaining at Gaur, among the ruins covering an 
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GAUR 


area about ten miles in lengtJi and between two and 
three miJes in breadtli, date from the last half of the 
fourteenth century to the first half of the sixteenth. 
Some of them have pillars of polished basalt, instead of 
the usual brick piers, and the brickwork is faced with 
fine masonry, instead of tiles, exquisitely decorated 
in low relief. When the Indian mason was thus 
employed in the service of Islam he began experi¬ 
menting with arch-construction in the same way as 
at Jaunpur, but the forms of the arches he used were 
those he had been accustomed to use in Buddhist 
and Hindu temples. 

Gaur was absorbed into the empire of the Great 
Moguls in 1576, and scMDn became subject to the fate 
of the former Hindu city and many others like it* 
Its splendid deserted buildings were used as brickfields 
and quarries, from w'hich ready-made materials could 
be transpiorted for the building of other cities. 
It thus happens, says Fergusson, that Murshidabad, 
Maids, Rangpur, and R^jmahal have been built 
almost entirely with its materials, whilst Hughly and 
even Calcutta are rich in the spoils of the old capital 
of Bengal. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE BIJAPOR MOGUL SCHOOLS—MODERN INDIAN 

building 

All the Muhammadan building schools described above 
belonged to Hindustan^ the ancient Aiyavarta. South 
of the Vindhya mountains, tn the Dekhan and farther 
south, there were several other Muhammadan schools, 
marked by a strong indi’^dduality^ which, like those of 
the north,iverederived from the pre-existing Buddhist 
and Hindu traditions. Kulbarga, Bidar, Golkonda, 
Ahmadnagar, and Aurangabad — the capitals of different 
Muhammadan kingdoms of the Dekhan from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries—were laid out 
by the Indian craftsmen in the service of Muhammadan 
Sultans as magnificently as the ancient cities of India 
which the armies of Islam destroyed or used as Gaur 
was used. But the most distinguished of the southern 
schools under Mnsalman rule was that of Bijapur, the 
capital of the State of the same name which became 
independent in 1490, when Yusuf 'Adil Shah, its 
Turkish governor, threvr off allegiance to the Bah- 
mani Sultans and founded a djmasty which lasted 
until the latter part of the seventeenth century. But 
the great building projects of the Bijapur Sultans only 
began with the reign of 'Ali 'Adil Shah I in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, after the victory of the 
united Musalman forces of the Dekhan over Ram Raj, 
the Raja of Vijayanagar, and head of the Hindu 
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coalition which for two centuries had barred the 
passage of the amis of Islam to the farther south. 

During this period Vijayanagar had been in Southern 
India what Gaur was in the north, a great trading 
centre and one of the most populous cities of the 
East, crowded with artisans of every kind, and laid 
out sumptuously with artificial lakes, parks, gardens, 
palm-groves, and orchards, Paez, a Portuguese 
traveller in the early sixteenth century, described 
it as “ the best provided city in the world i stocked 
with provisions of every kind, with broad and beautiful 
streets full of fine houses. The palace of the Raja 
enclosed a space greater than all the castle of Lisbon.'' 
The relations between Vijayanagar and its Musalman 
neighbour had by no means been alvvays hcstile. 
The Rajas had sometimes assisted the Bijapfir Sultans 
in their quarrels vnth other Musalman States, and had 
enlisted a Muhammadan bodyguard in their service, 
allowing its oflScers to swear fealty on the KurSn, and 
building for them a mosque in the quarter of the city 
set apart for them. After the fatal battle of Taiikota, 
in wMch Ram Rsj was killed, Vijayanagar was sacked 
by the Musalmans, and BijSpur, with the help of the 
captive Hindu craftsmen, became the chief building 
centre of the Dekhan, 

The architecture of BijapQr was characterised by 
the fact that the Sultans who were the builders of 
the city were nearly all of the Shiah sect, and as tolerant 
towards Hinduism as the Vijayanagar Rajas had been 
towards Islam, admitting Brahmans into their service 
and using Mahratti instead of Persian as the official 
language for revenue administration. Ibrahim II 
(1580—'I606), in whose reign most of the finest 
buildings of Bijapur were begun, was even suspected 
of taking part in Hindu religious ceremonies. 
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BIJAPOR X2; 

The fact that the 'AdiJ Shahi dynasty was Turldsh 
may account for the special efforts made by the EijapOr 
builders in dome-construction. Constantinople was 
famous throughout the Muhammadan world for the 
grandeur of its domes, and there was a constant rivalry 
between Musalman potentates to make their monu¬ 
ments the biggest things on earth, either as regards 
size or in the costliness of materials and decoration. 
The Indian craftsmen, put upon their mettle by their 
Musalman employers, achieved in the tomb of Muham¬ 
mad 'Adil Shah (1656—^iG6o) a dome approximately 
as large as that of the Pantheon at Rome,' built entirely 
on Indian constructive principles—scientibcally the 
mc«t perfect in the w'orld, and, as Fergnsson stated, 
artistically the most beautiful form of roof yet invented. 
The principle of its construction was at that time 
unknown in Europe, but it is found in domes of an 
earlier date at Bijapiir and other parts of India. It 
is therefore extremely unlikely that Ottoman builders 
had anything to do with the evolution of BijapQr 
architecture. 

The earliest of the great buildings at Eijapiir is 
the royal mosque of ^Aii *Adil Shah, built in the last 
half of the sixteenth century to celebrate the fall of 
Vijayanagar. It closely resembles the ruined building 
now known as the “Elephant Stables*' in the old 
Hindu city, which was probably built as a mosque 
for the Muhammadan bodyguard of the Vijayanagar 
Rajas. 'AH 'AdU Shah's successor, Ibrahim 11 , built 
the magnificent mausoleum (Ph L, b) and mosque 
called after his name as memorials for his favourite 
daughter and for his wife, Taj Sultana, which was 

i The area ol floor spaca coyenpd by the dome excn^i that of the 
Pantbeati by abOot 1I.500 square feet, bnt the donw itaetl li aUphtlv 
Mnalicr, * ^ 
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doubtless among the ** famous buildings of the world 
discussed by Shah Jaiian and his master-builders 
when the design of the Taj Mahall at Agra was under 
consideration. The BijSpiir monument was built 
under similar circumstances a few years before Shah 
Jahan commenced the wonderful memorial to his 
beloved wife. 


THE .MOGUL SCHOOL 

It may be convenient for historical purposes to 
classify all Muhammadan buildings erected by the 
Indian master-builders under the Mogul d^masty, 
from its foundation by Babur in 1526 down to the 
eighteenth century, as Mogul/' though they are by 
no means Mogul, or Mongolian, in design and are very 
varied in character. In order to understand the history 
of the Mogul or of any Indo-Muhammadan school of 
building, one must first consider the effect of Islam's 
war-like propaganda upon the building traditions of 
India. Before the Muhammadan conquest the Indian 
hereditary builders, w'hose traditions of technique and 
design went back in an unbroken line to some of the 
most ancient cities of the world, had for many cen¬ 
turies borrowed no structural ideas from outside India, 
but kept strictly to the craft ritual laid down in their 
own sacred writings. Though it is written in the 
Silpa-Sastras that the master-builder should be ** con¬ 
versant with all the sciences/' it is probable that, as 
the present day, every branch of the Indian building 
craft had become highly specialised, common traditions 
co-ordinating the dificrent branches and preserving 
unity of structure and design. 

Many centuries of practice within these lines had 
developed extraordinary technical skill without exhaust¬ 
ing the immense fertility of invention possessed by the 
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Indian craftsman, when the iluhammadan conquest 
made a revolutionary change m his hereditary craft 
practice. Thousands of craftsmen, each expert in his 
owti special branch, were forced into the service of 
Islam in different parts of Asia and Europe, and set to 
work indiscriminately at the bidding of their masters. 
The expert builder of Hindu vim anas might not build 
a temple spire, but he could design or build the dome 
of a mosque or tomb equally %vell. The image-maker 
might not make images, but he could construct the 
milirab of a mosque or carve texts from the Kuran. 
The painter might not paint pictures, but he could 
ornament enamelled tiles, decorate walls without using 
figures or animals, and draw designs for the mullalis 
when they were planning a mosque or tomb. 

Thousands of Indian craftsmen thus settled dowm to 
a new life and new work in their forced exile, took 
Muhammadan names, and became Persians. Arabs, 
Turks, Spaniards, or Eg>T>tians. A few centuries after¬ 
wards the establishment of a Muhammadan empire in 
India increased the demand for Musalman craftsmen, and 
offered many inducements for the descendants of these 
Indian captives to seek employment in the opulent 
cities some of which their ancestors had helped to build. 
The new ideas brought into India by these'' foreigners " 
were only the old ones in a new shape, the craft ritual 
of India adapted to different technical conditions and 
to a new environment. Religious animosities by this 
time had softened down. The Hindu and Musalman 
craftsmen worked amicably together without com¬ 
pulsion, and used tlieir inventive faculties to add to 
the splendour of Indian cities and gratify the taste 
of their Mogul rulers, who planned their capitals 
alter the traditions of Indo-Aryan royalty, and were 
themselves generally more than baK Indian by birth. 

19 
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The Mogul building tradition was therefore wholly 
Indian^, only a new departure analogous to that of 
the Renaissance in Europe* The Hindu builder threw 
his old structural formulas into the melting-pot, and 
reshaped them himself, with astonishing constructive 
skill, in new forms of such fantasy and variety tiiat 
the European critic, accustomed to the archajological 
niles of the Renaissance and generally profoundly 
ignorant of Indian history, hnds it difficult to follow 
thern: for while the Renaissance tied down the European 
master-builder to narrower constructive limits than the 
Gothic, the changes in craft traditions made by the 
Muhammadan conquest of India gave the Indian 
master-builder a new and much wider field for his 
invention and skill. Especially in the Mogul period 
the dilettante began to exercise considerable influence 
upon the design of buildings, but not to the same extent 
as in Renaissance architecture m Europe, At the 
beginning of Renaissance architecture the amateur 
archa;ologist was admitted into the fraternity of 
masons, and after a time had so much influence upon 
building traditions that craftsmanship and design 
were divorced from each other, with disastrous results, 
both economic and artistic. The fragments of Greek 
and Roman building were dra’Wn, measured minutely, 
written about in countless volumes, and made the 
models of a correct taste which every builder was 
bound to accept. The literary amateur who knew 
his books became the master-builder, and the master- 
^^uOder, whose creative mind had led the van of 
chdlisation, became a more or less illiterate artisan, 
whose vocation it was to shape a set of paper patterns 
to a practical form and supply the technical knowledge 
which the architect lacked. 

There was nothing similar £0 this process of degenera- 
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tion with the Renaissance of Indian architecfnre 
in the Mogul period. The first five of the Great 
Moguls were, like the monarchs and noblemen who 
imposed their ideas upon Renaissance building m 
Europe, men of wide culture keenly interested in 
architectural design. But ivhile each of them gave 
a personal note to his palace, moSQue, or tomh, there 
was no fixed formula, no Mogul style "“Or paper 
patterns to w^hich the Indian master-builders were 
tied* Humayiin's tastes were Persiaii; his builders 
designed him a Persianiscd version of the orthodox 
Indian Musalman^s tomb. Akbar, in the beginning 
of his reign, ordered his imperial mosque at Fatehpur- 
Sikri to be built as a " duplicate of the Holy Place (at 
Mecca or Baghdad)'; but except in the general plan 
which conforms to the ritual of Islam the mosque 
is a perfectly original design in which the creative 
mind of the Indian builder is domiuant. Even the 
orientation of the mosque is not orthodox Musalman, 
for it is like that of a Vishnu temple* 

Jah^gir’s favourite wife, Nur MahaH, who prac¬ 
tically ruled the empire, was a Persian by birth, and 
she loved to imitate the painted tile decoration of 
her native land in a sumptuoiis fashion with precious 
marble inlay, perhaps giving suggestions for the 
patterns herself. But the Itm§d-ud*daulah's tomb at 
Agra which she built for her father is neither a Persian 
nor Mogul building. It is Indian, yet something new. 
Similarly, when the Sultan of Bijapur bade his builders 
make his tomb as fine as that of the Emperors of Rome, 
they gratified Ms wishes by making an Indian dome, 
unique in engineering and unsurpassed in beauty, but 
not Roman or Turkish* The eclectidsm of the Mogul 


* An toscriptwn to eUect is placed O’!! the mosqxie. 
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period was a great opportunity for the Indian builder, 
and he made full use of it. 

Mogul architecture, so-called, can hardly be said 
to have commenced until the founding of the present 
city of Agra by Akbar in 1558. opposite to the old 
city on the left bank of the river which Babur had 
made his capital. The latter, who was the first of 
the Indian Mogul line, expresses in his memoirs a 
profound contempt for all things Indian, and it is 
said that he employed architects from Constan¬ 
tinople to carry out his numerous building projects,* 
This may possibly be true, for out of the many buildings 
erected by Babur at Agra, Delhi, and Kabul, appa¬ 
rently only two have lasted to the present day—a 
result which might be expected from the importa¬ 
tion of foreign builders unused to Indian technical 
conditions. In the sixteenth century, moreover, the 
Indian master-builder had nothing to learn from Euro¬ 
pean methods. Dr. Vincent Smith suggests vaguely ’ 
that there is some reason for thinking that the 
grandeur of the proportions of buildings in the north 
of India and Bijapiir may be partly due to the teaching 
of this foreign school; but grandeur of proportion was 
not a monopoly of the Western schools, and excepting 
the radiating arch, with which Indian builders of 
the sixteenth century were perfectly familiar.' there is 

I Vincent Smith, <?/ Piw Ar/ in /nAfa atuf Oy/on p. 40G 

* Ibid., p, 406. 

' Fetgusson'a theory that the Sfuhammadans taught Indian bnUders 
to U50 the radiating ardi is by no means proved. It was used in 
Babj'lon befom Rome was buUt, and it is tmpo^blo to believe' that 
Indian. huUders should not bavv observed j'ts nse during the manv cen¬ 
turies Pi India's dose commercial intetxxiurM with Mesopotamia, both 
in early times and in the days ol the Roman Empire. It was probably 
used in bride-building ojuntries, like Bengal, long before the Myhararna- 
dan conquest. I n other places Indian huildcra avoided the arch for very 
good technical rcawnfl. 
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no peculiarity of design or construction characteristic 
of Western methods in any Indian buildings of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century. If Western crafts¬ 
men had taken a leading part in the design of any 
Mogul buildings, they would certainly have left more 
tangible evidence of their handiwork than " grandeur 
of proportions.*' 

The most conspicuous mark of foreign influence 
in Mogul building first appears in the tomb of Huma- 
yun (PI. XLII, b), built early in Akbar's reign when 
the government was in the hands of Hiunayun's 
devoted friend and general, Bairam Khan. Humayun 
had won back his throne, from which he had been 
driven by Sher Shah, with the help of a Persian army; 
Akbar’s mother w^as Persian, and there is no doubt 
that Persian craftsmen had a voice in the design 
of Humayun's mausoleum, though white marble and 
ted sandstone are used as facing materials instead of 
enamelled tiles. But Humayun's court fashions only 
had a detrimental effect upon the Indian masonic 
tradition which had found such noble expression in 
lus Afghan rival’s tomb at Sahscr^ a few years 
before (PI. XLIl, a). The two monuments reveal 
the character of the men whose remains they cover. 
Humayfin’s pompous but uninspired monument shows 
the ** grand seigneur," if somewhat shallow and 
capricious, a brave fighter and charming companion, 
but incapable as a ruler of men; Sher Shah's, the state¬ 
liest of funeral monuments, a monarch strong both in 
war and in peace, a strategist and organiser, iron- 
fisted and unscrupulous, but a ruler of great con¬ 
structive ability. 

When Akbar had grown to manhood and thrown 
off the tulclage of his Afghan guardian, Bairlni Khan, 
he also took a keen interest in building, and left the 
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impress of his versatile genius upon his palaces at 
Agra, the new capital which he built at Fatehpur^ 
Sikri, and his tomb at Stkandra, His great fame and 
the wealth of his treasury must have attracted crafts¬ 
men from all the cities of Asia. Akbar himself w'as 
eager to enlarge the range of his knowledge^ and in 
the cosmopolitan atmosphere of his court, where 
Christians, Jew's, Brahmans, Zoroastrians, and Musal- 
mans disputed with each other, and every foreigner 
who had new ideas to offer was welcome, he had 
ample opportunity of making himself acquainted with 
the style of buildings in other countries, but he had 
no desire to pose as a foreigner or to introduce Mongo¬ 
lian fashions* His new' capital was laid out on strictly 
Indian lines—like one of the royal cities of Rajputana 
—the Jami Masjid, with its towering gate of victorj" 
(PI XXXIX, a), taking the place of a Vishnu temple, 
hut oriented in the same way* It is only in some of 
the decorative details that Persian and perhaps 
Chinese influence is visible. The symbolic design of 
his throne chamber in the private hall of audience 
(Diwan-i-Kh^), where he sat upon a massive Vishnu 
pillar as a Chakravartm, or ruler of the four quarters, is 
entirely Indo-Aryan, for Akbaris ambition \vas to 
obliterate all sense of foreign domination in the minds 
of his subjects, and to dissolve religious controversies 
in a common feeling of loyalty to " a most just, a 
most wise, and a most God-fearing king.” ^ And in 
having his ow'n tomb at Sikandra planned after 
the model of an Indian five-storied assembly-hallj 

* For an accotint of AkbaT'a reign and bis political and religions 
Idealir, SOe of Aryan Jiute itt Irtdia, by the Author (Harrap & Co.). 

PP- 45f^537- buildinffs at Pabchpur-Sikii arc described in the 

Author's Handbook to Agra and tko Tdf (Longmans), and in lujian 
Architeetura (Murray]* 
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apparently as a meeting-place for the royal Order, 
the Dm-Ilahr, which he founded, Akbar probably 
had in his mind his great predecessor, Asofca, 
united all Aryavarta in devotion to the saintly Head 
of the Sangha, the Buddhist religious brotJicrhood* 
The Ranch Mahall (PI. XLVill, a), adjoining Akbar's 
palace at Fatehpur-Sikri, where most probably the 
Order met during Akbar*s lifetime, is of similar design, 
the four lower pavilions corresponding to the four 
grades of the Order, Akbar being enthroned under 
the domed canopy at the top as Grand Master* 

Jahangir (1605--27), Akbar's rebellious and un¬ 
scrupulous son, under whose directions the tomb 
was completed,' altered the original design of the 
top story where Akhar’s cenotaph is placed, omitting 
the canopy of curious white and speckled marble, 
ceiled all \\ithin with pure sheet gold richly inwrought/* 
with which, according to William Finch, who visited 
the mansoleum when it was being built, it was to 
have been covered. 

Akbar kept up a great state ceremonial, but regu¬ 
lated the economy of his public works wfth great 
care and exactitude. Jahangir, for political reasons, 
allied liimself with the Sunni party, which was bitterly 
hostile to Akbar's religioxis ’views, so that in the build¬ 
ings of his reign anything which might give offence to 
orthodox MusaJman feeling Is studiously avoided. 
In this he was foliow^ed by his son, Shah Jahan; but 
at the same time bctli mona/chs indulged their luxu- 

* NeiUier JaMnglr's mBcriptimiS nor ^tements in tij cncuiOiTB 
c«iii be taJicn lu proof tliat tbCf tomb woa wholly built accordiii^ to 
uiJtrucUoiL9 after AbbarV drath. It Li h^hly improlnble 
that Akbar to make arran|;eEacnts for perpematinfr his work 

ag Ifluiider of the DTn-IULhI: or that Jahangir, if b* had an entirely free 
liand in the building of hig father's temb, wonH have permitted a 
scheme which departed ^ Ut from orthodox Surmi tradition. 
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rious tastes in the lavish use ot the most costly building 
materials, especially white marble with precious inlay. 
The commanding influence which women now assumed 
at the Mogul court—the imperious NOr JaliSn, Jahan¬ 
gir's empress, and of her niece, Shah Jah^'S beloved 
Mumtaz Mahall — is shown in the feminine elegance, 
contrasting strongly with the manly vigour of Akbar's 
buildings, w^hich characterises the Itmad-ud-daulali's 
tomb, the Mod Masjid and the Taj Mahall at Agra, 
and the Dhvan-j-Khas at Dellii. But all these buildings, 
as well as the later additions to Akbar's palace at 
Agra, are natural developments of the Indian craft 
tradition of pre-Muhammadan times, influenced by 
the idiosyncrasies of the ruling monarch, ajid adapted 
by Indian court craftsmen to the ideas and social 
conditions of Muhammadan India. It is quite futile 
to seek for the creative impulse behind them in Samar¬ 
kand. Timur’s capital, or any other of the cities where 
the Moguls’ Turkish ancestors ruled, for every phase 
of Mogul architecture is essentially Indian, 

The Indian type of bulbous or lotus dome which 
characterises Mogul buildings after Akbar's time 
most probably was brought to Dellii from Bijapur, 
but it originated in Buddhist India^—together with the 
** hoTSe-shoe ” or lotus-leaf arch from whidi its con¬ 
structive principle is derived — from a dome of light 
construction built in an elastic framework, like the 
thatched roofs of Bengal, tied together internally 
by the moMa-padma, or great lotus—l.e., eight or more 
radiating bambu or wooden ties which suggested to 
the builder the mystic lotus. He therefore empha¬ 
sised the symbolism externally by a band of lotus 
petals^ round the neck of the dome, and repeated 

Tbc petals arif dearly shsfvvn In the sculptEined relief from AjontS. 
PL XXJl. A. 
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the lotas flower on the top of it* where the ends of the 
ribs w'ere joined to the finial. This lotus symbolism 
is almost universal in the bulbous domes of India* 
and marks distinctly their native origin* for it would 
never have entered into the mind of a foreign Alusai- 
man craftsman* except one w*bo inherited the traditions 
of Buddhist India. 

The Empress Ntir Jahan, besides the tomb of her 
father* the Itmad^ud-daulah at Agra* built Jaliajiglr's 
tomb at Shahdara* near Lahore. Her charming apart¬ 
ments in the Agra Palace* known as the Samman 
Burj* or Jasmine Tower (PI. XLVIl, n)* were also 
probably built after her directions. MumtSLz Mahall 
afterwards Uved in them* and Shall Jahan, imprisoned 
in his own palace by bis son* Aurangzlb* passed his 
last hours there gazing at the peerless monument he 
had raised to her memo^J^ 

The most famous of Shah Jah^'s buildings ow^e 
much of their beauty to their faultless contours* the 
white marble with which they are faced lending itself 
admirably to the efforts of the masons to achieve 
this purity of line. The reticence in sculptured 
ornamentation which orthodox Musaiman feeling de¬ 
manded also helped in the same direction, whiJe its 
jewel-like enrichment adds to the TSj Mahall a peetdiar 
feminine charm. 

Nearly all critics agree in recognising that this 
monument* built by Shah jah^ for his most beloved 
wife* Arjumand Banu Begam—otherwise Mumtaz 
Maliall, " the Elect of the Palace"- is unique in its 
evasive loveliness, so difficult to define in architectural 
terms* but most expressive of the builder's Intentions 
that the fairest and most lovable of Indian w-omen 
should have a monument as fair and lovely as herself. 
In this personal note* however, the Taj Mahall does 
20 
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not stand alone, for, as we have already noticed, the 
Muhammadan rulers of India took so keen an interest 
in the making of their own tombs that in many cases 
the personality of the man or woman can be seen 
almost as distinctly in the architectonic monument as 
it would have been in the portrait statue which the 
law of Islam forbade them to make. From a purely 
asthetic point of view some may even prefer the epic 
grandeur of Sh^ Shah’s tomb to the lyrical charm of 
the Taj Mahall. 

The want of understanding of Indian art which 
until recently has been universal in Western criticism 
has led many to give willing' credence to vague sugges¬ 
tions that a monument so unique and beautiful could 
not have been created by Indian builders* These 
prepossessions are supported by a definite statement 
recorded by a Spanish Augustinian Friar, Father 
Manrique, who visited Agra in 1640 when the Ttj was 
still unfinished, by which the credit for it has been 
fastened on an Italian adventurer in Shah Jah^'s 
service, one Geronimo Veroneo, who died at Lahore 
shortly before Father Manriqtie*s arrival, and told his 
story to a Jesuit priest. Italian adventurers are 
alw'aj's credited w'ith abnormal artistic gifts, and his 
improbable story has been too lightly accepted as 
proof outweighing all contemporary Indian accounts 
and—most important of all^—the testimony of the Taj 
itself, A number of contemporary accounts WTitten 
in Persian give a detailed list of the chief craftsmen 
and agree in placing first Master (Ustad) Isa, or Muham¬ 
mad Isa Efiendi, described as the ” best designer 
(or draftsman) of his time*" The list includes a dome- 
builder, Ismail Khan Rumi; two specialists for 
building the pinnacle surmounting the dome ; master- 
masons from Delhi, Multan, and Kandahar ; a master- 
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carpenter from Delhi ; calligraplusts from Sliiraz* 
Baghdad, and Syria; inlay workers who were all 
Hindus from Kanouj, and a Hindu garden-designer 
from Kashmir. Ustad Isa's native place is given 
variously as Agra, Shiraz, and Rum (European Turkey). 
The Turkish title of Effendi which is given liim in 
some MSS. proves nothing as to nationality; and 
regarding the other foreign craftsmen, one would 
have to know something of their family history to 
determine whether they were Indians or not. The 
so-caJled Turks may have been Indian craftsmen in 
the service of the Ottoman Sultans, or of the Sultans 
of BijSpOr who had Turkish ance5t^3^ 

It is said that Shah Jah 5 u, in consultation with his 
e.vperts, saw drawings of all the chief buildings of the 
world—a statement not to be taken too literally—- 
and that when the design was settled a model of it was 
made in wood. Veroneo appears to have been present 
at these consultations, and he declared aftenvards 
that be had furnished the design which met with the 
Padshah^s approval. The silence of the detailed native 
accounts on this point, and of all contemporary writers 
besides Father Manrique, would have little signUicaticc 
were It not for the silence of the T 5 j itself. It must be 
inconceivable to any art critic acquainted with the 
liistory ol the Indian building craft that Shah Jah^, 
if he had so much faith in a European as an architect, 
would only have used him to instruct bis Asiatic 
master-builders in designing a monument essentially 
Eastern in its W'hole conception* or that Veroneo 
himself \vould have submitted a design of this char¬ 
acter and left no mark of bis European mentality 
and craft experience upon the building itself. Shah 
Jahan was professedly a strict Sunni* and probably 
at the instigation of MumtSz Mahall, who, like 
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Nur Jahap, wielded unbounded influence over the 
Emperor, he had renewed the destruction of Hindu 
temples which had ceased entirely during the reigns 
of father and grandfather. He had broken down the 
steeple of the Christian church at Agra, and would 
hardly have outraged Muhammadan orthodoxy and 
the memorj" of his beloved wile by employing a Chris¬ 
tian as the chief designer of a tomb ’which was to be 
peerless in the world of Islam. There is not the 
least evidence that Veroneo^s jjosition at the court 
was tliat of a builder or architect. Nearly all Euro¬ 
peans in the Mogul imperial service were artillerists, 
and it was probably in that capacity that he enjoyed 
Shah Jahan*s favour. Father Manrique's story is 
not corroborated by any other contemporary writer. 
Tavernier and Bernier both allcde to the building 
of the Taj, and they would certainly have given a 
European the credit due to him il they had heard and 
believed the tale. 

Moreover, the idea that Indian builders of the 
seventeenth century worked, in the modem European 
fashion, after measured drawings prepared before¬ 
hand by the chief architect, and that the faultless 
curves of the central dome betray the mind and hand 
of a foreigner, is altogether wide of the mark. They 
worked then, as they do now, after a general idea, 
based upon traditional practice. When the general 
idea had been settled by Shah Jalian, the execution 
of it would have been left in the hands of his expert 
advisers, and the dome built by the dome-builder 
would be the latter's own creation, not a precise 
copy of a paper pattern or model set before him. 
So if Veroneo was so deeply versed in Indian craft 
tradition that he could design a lotus dome after 
the rules laid down in the Silpa-Sastras, the dome 
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itself, built by Asiatic craftsmen, would not have 
been his,' 

The building of the Tsj commenced soon after 
Mumtax Mahall’s death in childbirth in 1631, and 
lasted nearly twenty-two years* Ibrahim 11, the 
Shiah Sultan of Bijapuri had died five years before its 
commencement, and the splendid mausoleum which 
he had raised to the memory of his favourite daughter, 
Zohra Sultana, and Ms wife. Tsj Sultana, was probably 
still under construction when Shah JahSn was afflicted 
by the loss of his beloved Mumtaz Mahall* Ibrahim's 
Taj Mahall must have been then the latest wonder 
of the Musalman world, and certaiixly it was keenly 
discussed by Shah Jahan and Ms builders. The 
dome of the Taj at Agra is the best proof of that, for 
it might have been built by the same mason who 
built the dome of Ibrahim's tomb.* Both are con¬ 
structed on the same principles : they are of nearly 
the same dimensions,* and—a fact unnoticed by Fer- 
gusson and his followers—the contours of both cor¬ 
respond exactly, except that the lotus crown of the 
Taj at Agra tapers more finely and the lotus petals 
at the springing of the dome are inlaid, instead of 


1 .4 mart duc^tssjon of the subj'Cct is given ia Indian 

by the Author, chapter h. 

‘ Bijftpilr become tiibutary to Shah Jahln in Skilled craf ts¬ 

manship was a form of tnbute alivays so highly prued by Miualman 
savcrcigos that Shhh JaMn is not bkely to have acijlected this oppor^ 
tuiiity of obtauiing the huiltiers he trautod. The dpiise of the Taj is 
hcjircr to that of Ibrhhlm'^e tomb than it is to or the Khaa 

KhAn&n^s tdmb at i>elhi, \Thich Mr. K. A. C. CreswcU, from its close 
resemblance in pl^ ajnd general airangement* takes to be the model 
of the Taj (Indian Anfiifuary, July Both the Taj and the 

Bijapar dafoca have the Indian Mohipadma, or lotus crown, which is 
never found in Persian or Arabian domes. The plan of the T 4 j is abo 
of Induin origin. 

* The BijUpOrdome is 57 feet in diaEncter, the Agra dome 5S feet. 
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sculptured, in accordance with the whole scheme of 
decoration. 

Naturally, in the general idea of the monument 
Shall Jahan preferred to follow his own family tradi¬ 
tions, rather than those of the Bijaphr dynasty, and 
the Sunni propriety of his great-grandfather's tomb 
at Delhi no doubt appealed to him. The florid sculp¬ 
ture of the Shiah Sultan-s tomb was too suggestive of 
Akbar's catholic tastes; but he could easily excel in 
the richness of the materials used, for Shah Jah^ 
was the richest monarch in the world, and was prodigal 
in the spending of his wealth, Nur Jahan’s and 
Mumtaz's fancy for the quasi jewelled marble dictated 
the choice of materials and the process of decoration, 
Shah Jahan^s Hindu craftsmen mth cunning hands 
made the most brilliant pietra dura work in the Persian 
style,' carefully avoiding offence to Sunni prejudices. 
In the lovely pierced trellis-work which filled the 
windows and formed the screen with which the ceno¬ 
taphs w’ere enclosed it is likely that Bijapiir crafts* 
men were also employed. Bijapiir after Ibrahim's 
death could not hold its own politically against the 
Mogul power, and lost its prestige as a great building 
centre, while the magnificence of Shah Jahan's building 
projects lured the best craftsmen tow-'ards Agra and 
Delhi. The Taj Mahall is, In fact, exactly such a 
building as one would expect to be created in India 
of the seventeenth centurj" by a group of master- 
builders inheriting the traditions of Buddhist and 
Hindu building, but adapting them to the taste of a 
cultured orthodox Muhammadan monarch who had 
all the wealth of India at hk disposal. The plan, w-hich 
consists of a central domed chamber surrounded by 

* This dieaigiM tA the jewelled LuJay were evidently inspired by the 
bordets ol the piettma punted by the court painters of the tiine. 
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four smaller domed chambers, follows the traditional 
plan of an Indian panchfatnat or " five-jeweiled ** 
temple. Its prototype, as 1 have shown elsew'here,^ 
is found in the Buddhist temple of Chandi Sewa in 
Java, built more than five centuries earlier, and in 
the sculptured stupa-shrines of Ajantfi, Neither Shah 
Jahan nor his court buiJdera, much less an obscure 
Italian adventurer, can claim the W'hole ment of its 
achievement* The T5j Maball follows the rule of 
all the §reat architectural masterpieces of the world 
in not being '' a thing of will, of design, or of scholar¬ 
ship* but a discovery of the nature of things in building 
a continuous development along the same line of 
direction imposed by needs, desires, and traditions.*’ * 
§hah Jahan*s great mosque, the Jimi Masjid at 
Delhi (Ph LI, a), though strikingly picturesque when 
its taU minarets and imposing gateways and domes 
arc silhouetted against a sunset sky, does not come up 
to the level of his other buildings* The design of the 
liwan is very much bettered in a fine mosque of the 
same style, and even larger in scale (Pi. LI, b), which 
is now’ being built at Bhopal under the personal 
direction of H,H* the Begam* 

Though the great traditions of the Mogul court 
builders have thus survived in full vigour to the 
present day. the monuments of the dynasty after the 
end of Shah Jahan’s reign in 165S are hardly worth 
notice. Aurangaib, his successor, broke avray com¬ 
pletely from the artistic traditions of his djmasty* 
and. reverting to the strictest rule of the Sunni sect* 
enforced the law of the Kur^ forbidding portrait 
painting and sculpture, expelled the musicians who 
had enlivened the Mogul court, withdrew state patron- 

^ Indian Arckitedvre, by ttu? Aatbof (Jaurrar. PP- 

* ArphUgciure^ by Protcasor Lctbaby* p* ^07. 
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age from the Hindu craftsmen who had contributed 
so much to the creation of the greatest monuments 
of^ Islam, and set on foot a wholesale destruction of 
Hindu temples. Aurangzib's Musalmau craftsmen 
were wholly unable to keep up the high architectural 
stand^d of his more tolerant predecessors; but the 
spendid traditions of the Indian master-builder 
survived the chaos w*hich accompanied the decline 
and faU of the Mogul Empire, and in the latter part 
of the nineteenth cent my several of the palaces of 
Hindu princes at Benares (PI, Lll) are architectural 
achievements of the highest rank, judged by any 
standard, Eastern or Western, 

Even in the present day the Indian building craft 
retains much of its former vitality, as an investigation 
by the Archaeological Survey of India which I was able 
to set on foot through the India Society, has amply 
proved.^ Unfortunately, many European writers and 
the Public Works Administration of India have lent 
suplwrt to fiction that all that is great in Indian 
architecture w'as created by foreigners, offering an 
almost insuperable impediment to that perfect fulfil¬ 
ment of the needs and desires of the age W'hicb Indian 
master-builders have always been able to accomplish 
in former generations. There is, however, some hope 
that the light throsvn upon Indian art history in 
recent years, and the experience gained in the bnilding 
of the New Delhi, will help to infuse the life and thought 
of India into modem state undertakings. A matter 
of so much educational and economic importance as 
the preservation of craft traditions, which have shown 
such amazing^ vitality and strength in the struggle 
against the disintegrating forces of modem commer- 

I Sw on Mifdffnt Bviiditig. by the Archajotogical Survey of 
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cialism, cannot fail to engage the attention of an 
India progressing towards the goal of seif-govemmcivt 
under her new Aryan rulers. 

APPENDIX 
the lotus nouE 

XifE symbolism of the lotus flower and leaf is umvcrsal in 
Indian poetry, sculpture, and painting. It is cspecLaUy 
applied to the rismg or setting sun, which is Likened to a lotus 
flower floating on the cosmic waters—hence the poetic ex¬ 
pression of the Buddha's or Vishnu's or Siva's " lotus-foot/' 
The similarity in form of the dormer windows and gable-ends 
of Indian cottages^ when roofed with bent bambu rafters, to the 
sun's as it touches the boriaon was doubtless the reason 
why they were so extensively used as a decorative motive 
in early Indian art, and why subsequently in MahaySnist and 
Hindu art the same form was adapted as the aureole or glory 
for a BodMsattva or Deva image. 

The hideous archscological terms borrowed from Fergus&oa^ 
such as " horse-shoe ” arch and " bulbous " or " swelling " 
dome, are meaningless and mi^eading in their appheation to 
Indian artistic symbolism, Mr, K. A, C. CressweU, in the 
Indian Antiquary for July 1915- attempts to disprove 
theory of the Indian origin of the lotus dome by showing 
that T im nr, in his buildings at Samarkand, made his crafts¬ 
men follow the design of the great ‘wooden dome of the Um- 
mayad Mosque at Damascus; erga^ he argues, Timur could 
not possibly have had in his mind the smaller and incon¬ 
spicuous solid domes of AjantS^, or any domes be saw in India. 
Dr. Vincent Smith, pronouncing judgment on the evidence 
brought forward, condemns the Indian theory as " purely 
fandful and opposed to dear evidence,’' and relegates my 
" erroneous theory to a footnote.^ 

The question is not, however, disposed of so easdy. Timor's 
excursions as an amateur architect are interesting as an 

' AkUr the Grtat P> 435- 
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historical episode, but have notMiig to do with the origin 
of ancient craft traditions. Mr. Crcswell and Dr* Vincent 
Smith approach the subject from the old standpoint of aca¬ 
demic styles/' which has long been discarded by the expert 
architectural historian* The question to be decided is not 
what style or fashion of those days appealed to Timur's 
architectural fancy, but what influence the many centuries 
of Buddhist temple craftsmanship had upon the hving bnilding 
traditions of Western Aria. It cannot have been an entirely 
negUgible factor, as Mr* Creawell assumes. Arabian archi¬ 
tecture. like most Arabian culture, was derivative* The 
dome of the great mosque at Damascus, built early in the 
dghth century a.d.j was certainiy not an invention of Sara¬ 
cenic builders, or the first of its kind. The miniature stllpa- 
domes at Ajanta exhibit the same constructive principle, 
though they themselves are only a sculptor’s representation 
of real structural domes, with a bambu or wooden framework, 
which were probably built in thousands by Buddhist temple 
craftsmen of the same and earlier periods, not only in India, 
but w‘herever Buddhism was planted in Asia. If it be granted 
that these Ajanta domes are not mere fanciful creations of a 
sculptor's imagination, like the decorative motives of the 
Italian Renaissance, but exact representations of contemporary 
buildings—a proposition which can hardly be disputed—it 
foUows that the original domes must have been hollow struc¬ 
tural ones, built in the first instance upon a bambu or wooden 
framework, for it is a physic^ impossibility to place a solid 
dome of brick, stone, plaster, or wo^, and of a similar design, 
over a Hie-slze ims^e. The only question to be decided, then, 
is by what method such hollow domes of large size could have 
been made structurally posrible ? Certainly bent bambu 
ribs must have been used originally to produce the character¬ 
istic curve of the dome, just as they were used to form the 
lotus-leaf arch, or window of early Buddhist buildings, and 
are used in the roofing of 'wooden Indian cottages* The use 
of radiating wooden or bambu ties, like the spokes of a wheel, 
is suggested in several of the earliest Indian stnpas, e.g* the 
ancient Jain stiipa found near Mathuit: they would have 
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been a necessary means of producing stability in bambu or 
wooden structures of this kind, and the symbolism is peculiarly 
appropriate for a Buddhist shrine. An inner dome, such as 
b used in Persia at the present day, to serve as a support 
for the wheel and for the king-post to which the ribs of the 
dome were attached at the crown, is a natural development 
of the same structural principle. But that Persia borrowed 
the lotus dome from India is certain, for bent bambu in roof- 
construction is peculiarly an Indian, method. Its applica¬ 
tion to domes b clearly indicated in the domed canopy shown 
on the Sanchi gateway (PI. XXI. B), which is the prototype 
of the so-called Dravidian temple dome and also of the Ajanta 

stupa-domes. . 

The appropriate name, " lotus dome," is not my invention: 
it was given to it by Indian craftsmen who worshipped the 
rising sun as the mystic world-lotus and carved its petals 
at the neck (gnVfl) and crown l^aha^padfna) of the dome. 
The Indian lotus dome is the technical modification of the 
primitive hemispherical dome of Mesopotamia, due to the 
use of bambu and thatch instead of day in the forest asrams. 
In the same way the curvilinear sikhara b the technical 
modiheation of the conical hut of Mesopotamian and Persian 
villages. In both cases the forms were fully developed con¬ 
strue tivdy in India many centuries before Indian craftsmen 
were pressed into the service of Islam and applied the same 
principle to the roofing of mosques in Arabia and Persia, and 
eventually to mosques in India. 
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CHAPTER I 


TIIE BUDDHA AS GURU AND AS KING 

Fergusson's dictum that the Aryans of Vedic India 
had no temples needs some qualification, but it seems 
certain that Vedic ritual on the whole was not idola* 
trous, Aryan society even in Vedic times included 
many foreign elements, and the respect sho^m to the 
idols of foreigners is shown by the incident of King 
Dasaratha of Mitanni sending an image of the Assyrian 
goddess Ishtar to his brother-in-law, the King of 
Egypt, already referred to/ There is one passage in 
the Mahabharata w^hich alludes to the idols in the 
temples of the Kurus, but so far no Aryan images of 
pre-Buddhist times, or representations of them, have 
been discovered. 

The Buddha maintained the anicomc character of 
Vedic rehgion for the very good reason that his teaching 
was altogether agnostic. The members of the early 
Buddhist Sangha were as strict in excluding any 
picture or image of the Blessed One from their stupas 
and stupa-houses as the early Muhammadans were 
in obeying'the injunctions of the Prophet in regard to 
painting and sculpture. It is not at all probable, 
however, that this rule was observed as strictly by 
Buddhist laymen who did not take the vows of the 
Order, An early legend refers to the Buddha allowing 
Ills own portrait to be drawn in silhouette by one of 

‘ Supra, p, jci, 
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his disciples; and long before the Mahayanist school 
broke away from the primitive traditions of Buddhism, 
and sanctioned the worship of the Great Teacher as 
the Divine Ruler of the universe, Indian idealism must 
have formed the impression which the painters and 
sculptors of the Kush^ court in Gandhara, about 
the beginning of the Christian era, tried to shape. Their 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are obviously the gods 
of the Greek and Roman pantheon adapted to an 
Indian nivran. The Gandharan sculptures in modem 
museums show how imperfectly these Hellenistic 
artists realised the true Buddhist ideal. It was left 
to the Indian mystics who followed them to put 
into artistic form what they saw in their visions of 
the Blessed One in the Tushita heavens, or when He 
deigned to listen to their prayers and descended to 
earth to show His divine fonn to them, as the Devas 
of old revealed themselves to the Vedic Rishis, 

For the two central ideas which run through all 
Buddhist iconography are as certainly derived from 
an ancient Indo-Aryan tradition as are the stupa 
and the sikhara, to which they are closely related. 
In the first the Buddha is conceived as the Great Guru, 
the Muni' who by the power of Yoga has obtained full 
insight into all the mysteries of the universe and has 
become the teacher of the taw. He is the Buddhist 
counterpart of the Brahman MahS-Yogi, Siva, wor¬ 
shipped through the jnana-matga, the Path of Know¬ 
ledge, In the second he is a King, the Supreme Head 
of the Sangha regarded as a universal Church, The 
Bodhisattva is the ideal Kshatriya King of the MahSh- 
h^ata who has learnt to subdue himself, so that 
he may dispense divine justice and become God's 
Vicegerent on earth. But he fights only with spiritual 

» Moolc. 
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weapons which, like those of the great Arj’^an heroes, 
are personified and made to take places in the Buddhist 
pantheon as various manifestations of the Bodhi- 
sattva, e.g. Divine Love, Avalokiteshvara, and Divine 
Wisdom, Manjusri. 

The type of head conforms to fixed tradition 
regarding marks of identity eyebrows 

joined together; a bump of wisdom on the top of 
the head {ushnisha), covered in the case of the Bodhi- 
sattva by the high-peaked tiara; three lucky lines 
on the neck : the lobes of the ears split and elongated 
in a fashion still prevalent in Southern India ; a mark 
in the centre of the forehead (iinia) symbolising the 
third eye of spiritual vision. But every school of 
sculptors impressed its racial type upon the 

Buddhas and Bodhisattvas it created. A Gandharan 
Buddha is unmistakably one of the race to which 
the Kushan dynasty belonged ; an Indian image is 
of some Indian race. A Chinese image has a Mongolian 
character. Yet it is very rarely the case that any 
^ attempt at portraiture is made, as often happens in 
I Western sacred art; it is an ideal racial type ratiier 
] than an individual that is represented. 

This was also the case in the gods of the pantheon 
which Greek artists created. The difference between 
the Indian and Greek ideal lies in the metaphysical 
outlook. The Indian idea w'as that Yoga, through 
which divine wisdom was attained, not only gave 
the body eternal youth and superhuman strength, 
but purified it of its physical dross and gave it a finer 
texture than the common mortal clay. The Buddha 
sitting under the Bodlii tree at Gaya, reduced to a 
living skeleton by mental agony and prolonged fasting, 
was at once snpematurahy transformed when the 
Great Truth of the cause of human snfiering flashed 

22 
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THE YOGA IDEAL IN ART 

upon his mind. He appeared then like the Devas, 
the Shining Ones, who thronged to hail him as their 
Lord, with a body like a lion - that is, with massive 
neck and shoulders; a narrow waist, and a golden or 
tawny skin; the veins and bones hidden, supple 
rounded limbs smooth as a woman's—a superman 
whose body combined the perfections of either sex 
but transcended all of them. This was the antithesis 
of tile athletic ideal of classical Greek art based upon 
earthly notions of a mens sana in corpora sano. It 
was the symbol of spiritual rebirth by which mankind 
could become even as the gods. 

Though this ideal was not realised in perfect artistic 
form until Indian sculpture and painting reached their 
zenith in Northern India about the sixth centuiy^ a.d., 
the idea itself was of much greater antiquity. The 
god-like heroes of the Mahahh5rata and Indo-Aryan 
athletes had long arms; in their shoulders, necks, and 
waists they were like lions. The same type appears 
in Minoan art of 3000 B.c., where men are shown 
with their waists pinched in with leathern girdles. 
It is also prominent m Egyptian and early Greek art. 
Tire prolonged Aryan domination of the Euphrates 
valley probably accoimts for its survival in Indian 
art, as well as for many other evidences of Babylonian 
culture in India. It was the doctrine of Yoga, how¬ 
ever, which gave the idea its characteristic Indian 
expression, in which the mystic tries to reveal the 
divine power of thought which controls aH physical 
manifestations, a power which can only be realised 
when the mind, immovably fixed and undisturbed by 
worldly desires, attains to perfect tranquillity and the 
supreme joy of harmony with the eternal. 

The two sculptures in PL LI 11 are classical Indian 
types of the Buddha as the Monk and Gum. The 
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first (Fig. A) is a colossal statue at Anuradhapura in 
Ceylon, no doubt one of the great masterpieces of 
its age which served as a model for the school to 
which it belonged. The Buddha is just emerging 
from the Yoga trance, as indicated by the left leg 
being released from the ** adamantine pose when the 
two legs are firmly locked together* It shows the 
same great sweep of line and masterly generalisation 
of form which distinguish the classic paintings of 
Ajanta in India and those of the allied Cingalese 
school of Sigiiiya. We may assume that it was the 
work of some famous sculptor from Northern India. 

Its provenance is clearly indicated in the Samath 
Buddha (PL LIII, s), which, though of a later date— 
probably the fifth or sixth century—has exactly the 
same type of face. In the first half of the fourth 
century a*d* the King of Ceylon, Meghavama, was 
on very friendly terms with the great Gupta Emperor, 
Samudragupta, who gave him permission to found 
and endow a monastery at Eodh-GSya. The Anurad- 
hapura Buddha may belong to Meghavama^s rei^. 
The Samath sculpture, which is about 5 ft 3 
in height, belonged to a temple or monastery in 
the Deer Park where the Buddha began to preach. 
It represents the Master enthroned and expounding 
his doctrine, while a band of disciples at his feet 
worship the Wheel of the Law* Though it belong to 
the same great school as the Ceylon sculpture, it is 
more dry and academic in treatment. The contours 
lack the beautiful rhythmic flow of the Ceylon image, 
and the rather woodeny plastic treatment shows the 
hand of a copyist lacking In original power of expression* 

Both of these Buddhas are dressed in the light 
diaphanous robe which is characteristic of Gupta 
sculpture, with a slight difference in arrangement* 
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Iq the Ceylon Buddha the left shoulder is bare, whereas 
the Samath sculpture shows the robe giving the neck. 
Another type of the Buddha as the Ascetic and Teacher 
is shown in PI, Ih-I V, a, a sculpture on the face of the 
rock outside Cave IX at Ajanta, Here the Buddha 
is seated on his throne, not as a Y ogi, but in European 
fashion : a pose which indicated the Buddhist Messiah 
Maitreya/ who is to be the world-teacher in a new 
dispensation. It is significant that Buddhism should 
look to the West for its coming saviour. Possibly 
the iconographic idea came from Gandhara, Maitreya 
is usually classed as a Bodhisattva, and sometimes 
wears the Bodhisattva’s crown, but here the attendants 
on either side are crowned as Kings or Devas, the 
lesser divinities who are the* servants of the Great 
Teacher. This noble sculpture is more vigorous in 
expression and masterful in technique than the 
Samath Buddha, and may he earlier in date. 

The Buddha as Guru is also represented standing 
erect with the right hand raised in the gesture known 
as abhaya mudra, dispelling fear. The splendid statue 
now in the Birmingham Museum (Pi. LV, a) is of 
this type. It was excavated from a mined monastery 
at Sultanganj, in Bengal, and may be classed with the 
Anuradhapura Buddha as one of the greatest works 
of the early Gupta period, testifying to the ^eat 
skill of North Indian metal founders at this time, 
for it is about 7i feet high, of copper cast in 
sections, probably by the ctre perdue process on a 
core held together by iron bands,' It is probably 
of the same age as the famous iron pillar of Delhi, 
a royal standard of the traditional Vishnu type, 

' See Waddell'31 LffimiiJm in Tib^. 

* The of Rajendra Lai MltiH that It was cast ia two lasers 

for expert corroboratioa. 
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set up about a,d. 415 by Kum3ragt3pta I to celebrate 
the victories of his father* VikraJTiadity^, the casting 
of which Was a feat which could not have been achieved 
in Europe until quite recent timesj 

The standing Buddha carved in sandstone* now in 
the Mathura Museum (PI. LIV, b)* is of the same t5q>e 
as the Sultanganj statue and of nearly equal size* 
but the execution is more dry and academic* resembling 
in this respect the Samath Buddha. The colossal 
headless figure (LV* b) recently dug up at Samath shows 
a variation in the pose and drapery* and also a heavi¬ 
ness in the limbs which does not belong to the Indian 
ideal. It was probably the work of a foreign sculptor 
at the Gupta court. In most Gupta sculpture there 
are clear su^estions of Hellenistic influence visible* 
manifesting itself mostly as technical mannerisms. 
The ideas which the artist wishes to realise, the real 
creative impulse* are deeply rooted in Indian thought 
and go back to pre-Buddhist tim^. 

The Buddha as the ideal King, or Bodhisattva, 
is very finely realised in the noble torso now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (PI. LVl* a). The 
sway of the lithe* youthful figure* suggesting the 
swinging gait of the royal elephant* often used in 
Indian poetry as a simile for the graceful carriage of 
a young woman, w*ould alone distinguish the sculptor’s 
intention from the studied* self-disciplined immov¬ 
ability of the Yogi w'bo has attained to full Buddha- 
hood* even if the shoulder-straps of deer's hide and 
the splendid collar and girdle did not prodaim the 
Ksbatriya prince. The figure Is said to have 
crovmed one of the royal standards put up near the 
great stupa at S^chi* but I think it is an error to 

* T?ie hdi^t of tbc pUIat is alwiit 14 feet, tiw vaiyiiig tcom 

to inches. 
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attribute it to Asoka*s time. Royal patronage of 
the Buddhist abbey of Sajichi continued for many 
centuries after the stupa was built by Asoka. It is 
true that in technique it is fully equal to the best 
craftsmanship of the Maury an period : it has, more¬ 
over, ah the freshness and vitality of the early Sanchi 
school But Buddhist orthodoxy did not allow a 
sculptured image of the Buddha, either as a King or 
a Guru, until long after Asoka's time. It is clearly 
the work of an early Gupta sculptor : the Gupta royal 
standards were of the same lotus pattern as those 
of Asoka, and at that time Mahay ana Buddhism had 
sanctioned the worship of the Buddha^s image both as 
the Teacher and as the King, In the eai-lier Hinayana 
school a Bodhisattva was only the name for one of 
the Buddha* s previous existences as told in thejStakas : 
the idea of a divine ruler of the Sangha had not arisen, 
though the Patriarch of the Order was accorded 
royal honours as the representative of the Founder, 

This torso is clearly distinguished from most Gupta 
sculpture in bearing no trace of Hellenistic or Garvd- 
haran influence, and brings fresh evidence to prove 
that Indian sculpture was not so deeply indebted to 
the Gandharan school as archaeologists have main¬ 
tained. The fine image of Surya, the Sun-god, from 
the temple of KanUrak, in Orissa (PI LVT, b), will 
enable us to realise w^bat the missing bead of the 
Bodhisattva was like. It also illustrates the wonder¬ 
ful continuity of Indian artistic traditions, for the 
two sculptures, though separated from each other 
by a distance of at least nine centuries/ have so 
many dose correspondences that it might almost be 
thought they were works of the same school. Only 
the pose differs, for the Sun-god, driving his seven- 

' The XanAr ak temple wad bnilt between 12^0 aiKl laSo, 
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horsed car and, like Vislinu, holding up the heavens, 
has the same static pose of the Buddha as the Teacher 
of the Universal Law. Surya's active pose when he is 
shooting the arrows which destroy the demons of 
darkness is finely given in the relief from the EaiMsa 
temple (PI. XXV, n). 

Suiya was one of the ancient Vedic deities wor¬ 
shipped by the Aryans both in India and in Meso- 
potamia. In Indian art he appears as the Aryan 
fighting chief in his war-car, wMch probably played 
the same part in the Aryan conquest of India as it 
did in the conquest of Egypt by the Shepherd Kings,* 
The horse introduced into Mesopotamia from Iran 
about 2,000 B.c* replaced the ass in the war-cars of 
Babylonia, an innovation which for a time made 
these early engines of war as irresistihle as the tank 
in modem warfare. 

The ideas of Vedic India manifest themselves in 
Buddhist sculpture and painting as clearly as they do 
in Buddhist architectural designs* The Buddha as 
the Guru represents the Brahman or Indo-Aryan 
thinker who found salvation by the path of knowledge ; 
the Bodhisattva, the Kshatriya or Indo-Aryan hero 
and leader of men who was the central figure of hhakti 
worship, tlie path of loyalty or devotion* The reason 
why there are so many missing links in the chain 
connecting Indian sculpture and painting with pre- 
Buddhist times is no doubt the same as that which 
has prevented the explorer from tracing the evolution 
of the stupa and the sifchara. As in ancient Egypt, 
the houses and palaces of Indo*Aryan nobility were of 
clay or sun-dried bricks* They were adorned with 
paintings and carvings, and in spite of the prohibitions 
of the Vedic liishis, there were probably icons of house- 

^ Sk Hist&ry <*/ tJu Near EasL H. flaU, p. Z13, 
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hold and tribal deities in them long before Mahayana 
Buddhism gave them its sanction. But an sculp¬ 
ture of the pure Vedic tradition was perhaps almost 
exclusively made of the various sacnhcial woods 
particularised in the Ramayana/ which could not long 
resist the attacks of insects and other destructive 
influences of the Indian climate* In the land of the 
five rivers, the Panjab, where the first Aryan settle¬ 
ments were located, the constant shifting of the 
river beds would in course of time completely obliterate 
the towns and villages built upon their banks; and 
as bathing was an indispensable part of Aryan religious 
ritual, we may assume that the earlz^t settlements 
were always located on the banks of the sacred rivers* 
Fresco-painting on mud wail and sculpture in wood 
are the most fugitive of historical records in India, 
so it is not surprising that no vestiges of their existence 
before Asoka^s time have been discovered. But there 
is no good reason for supposing that the I ndo-Aryans 
were less proficient in the fine arts than any other 
section of the Aryan family. 

Fragmentary though the record is, it would take 
many volumes to illustrate fully the variations in 
the two original types of Buddha images, for Buddhist 
culture spread itself all over Asia^, bringing with it 
wherever it went the traditions of Indian sculpture 
and painting* In Java, which was colonised from 
India early in the Christian era, the best period of 
Indian sculpture is very fully represented, both in 
its Buddhist and Brahmanical aspect, for the island 
escaped the iconoclastic rage of the Muhammadans 
which desolated the temples and monasteries of India, 
Two fine examples of the Bodhisattva type from Java 
are given in PI LVII, The first is a finely inspired 

1 See fl/Jrtrftf» Art, bf tli« Antbor, p. lo. 
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conception o£ Avalokit^bvara, or Padmapani^ the 
Bodliisattva of divine Jove and pity, seated on his 
lotus throne, the up and down turned petals of which 
are symbols of the heavenly and earthly spheres. 
He is in the pose of " royal ease/' i.e., with the right 
leg completely released from the meditative position. 
His right hand, with the pahn tumed upwards, mahes 
^ the gesture of charity (vara*mudr^j, the left expounds 
a point of the Law. The similarity between the royal 
insignia worn on the body, the jewelled collar, shoulder- 
band, and girdle, and those on the SSnebi torso (PL 
LVI, a), will be noticed. Borobudur w'as built about 
the second half of the ninth century a.d., and this 
sculpture may be a century or two later. The graceful 
standing figure b of the same plate belongs to the 
temple of Chandi Sewa at Prambanam, which is 
supposed to have been built about the end of the 
eleventh century. A cast of it is in the Trocadero 
*in Paris. 

The two beautiful heads iEustrated in PL LVIll 
are also from Java. The Buddha type. Fig. A, 
is now in the Ethnological Museum at Leyden. The 
Bodhisattva, Fig. B, is in the Glyptotek at Copen¬ 
hagen. 
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CHAPTER II 

BRAIIMA, VISHNU, AND SIVA, AND THEIR SAKTIS 

We must now pass on to consider the divine ideal 
represented by the Brahmanical deities, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, who are worshipped separately and 
also jointly as the Three in One. The SUpa-Sastras, 

- as already mentioned, ordain that Brahma's shrine 
shall be open on all four sides, that Vishnu’s sbaH 
face the e^t, and Siva's the west. Brahma, the 
personification of prayer, is the Creator sjTnboHsed 
by the rising sun, which gives the signal for morning 
prayer. BrahraS's sakti^ or active principle in nature, 
is Sarasvati, the lady of the lotus-pool, goddess of 
speech and leaming. Her flower, the pink or red 
lot>^, whose petals unfold at the magic touch of the 
sun's first rays, is the symbol of the womb of the 
uniyerse, Hirariya^garhha, hidden in the depths of 
the cosmic waters from which Brahma, self-created, 
sprang. In Indian art BrahmS is often shown seated 
in Yogi fashion as the Great Magician upon the mystic 
lotus which springs from the navel of Vislmu Nar5yana, 
the Eternal Spirit. He also appears riding on the 
swan or wild goose, the king of the lotus-pool, whose 
Sanskrit name, hawsa^ is convertible into the mj'TStic 
formula Sa\-HAM I AM HE, that is Brahma. 

Brahma’s four heads are said to symbolise the four 
Vedas, but as the Vedas were originally only three in 
number, a different meaning must be sought. It was 
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more likely an iconic equivalent of the royal title, " King 
of the Four Quarters/’ adopted by all Eg^qjtian kings 
from about z,ooo bx., and brought to India by the 
Aryans from Mesopotamia. The Indo-Aryan kings 
used the term Chakm-vsriin as an equivalent, im¬ 
plying that the world was a round plane, whereas in 
Egypt it was thought to be square. 

Temples of Brahma are now very rare, but in every 
Siva temple the Creator is worshipped in the ancient 
Mesopotamian solar symbol of the buU and in the 
liixgam. At the great temple of Elephanta, dating 
from about the seventh century a.d.. the cubical 
shrine with four doors guarded by the eight regents 
of the quarters is a Brahma shnne* It was originally 
occupied by the superb sculpture shown in PL LIX, B. 
The Ungam is here metamorphosed into an image 
of Brahma* as King of the Four Quarters, the top of the 
iingum which surmounted the fourfold royal tiara 
being broken. The Buddlust had an equivalent 
symbol in a cubical shrine surmounted by a stupa to 
represent the A di-Buddha, the Creator, whose consort, 
or saktif was Prajnaparamita, transcendental wisdom, 
an idea evidently borrowed from the Vedic idea of 
Brahmi. It is probable that the Saiva lingam very 
frequently took this form of a Brahma image before 
Muhammadan iconoclasin compelled Hindu sculptors 
to content themselves with the plain. lUtgam now 
used as a symbol of the Creator. 

A fine statue of Brahma from Java (PL LIX, a), 
now in the Ethnographic Museum at Ixyden, gives 
a different but very dignified conception of the Grand- 

* The tcmctiiog of UieSaiva-Siddlliltiitnu mdicats thi* Lmage 

a* SadSw^-taQrti, the incoioprelieiiaiblA B ra h nun 

EtemiHii cf HindM by T. A. Gopins^Ut lUo, voL ii. part ii): 

btit as it LB obvioujily impossible for the templD ^nlptor to rcndei' aihi 
abstract cooceptioiis, he gives them a pgpv^r iotei^n^fcation. 
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sire of the human race, and more complete than the 
mutilated sculpture of Elephanta. Here the laces are 
bearded, as in all the Java representations of Brahman 
sages. The clasped hands in front of the body hold 
a vessel in the form of a lotus bud containing the 
elixir of Ufe, His other attributes appearing in the 
sculpture are the hermit's jar for the holy water 
which gives life to the earth, the lotus flow^er, and the 
royal swan. Those which are missing are the Brahman 
hermit's sacrificial ladle and his rosary. 

Bralima, originally the Supreme God of the Brah¬ 
mans, has now been merged in the two chief cults of 
modem Hinduism, centred in the worship of Vishnu and 
Siva. Vishnu, as his name signifies, is said to pervade 
all space: he is Akasha-gathha, the Container of Ether, 
But as distinguished from Brahma he is the sun at 
noon supporting the heavens (Vishnu-Surya), or the 
sun at midnight under the earth reposing on the 
coils of the serpent of eternity (Ananta or Sesha), 
the Milky Way, In this aspect he is knowT2 as Vishnu- 
Narayana. His colour is blue, the deep transparent 
blue of the Himalayan sky after the monsoon rmns, and 
his flower, as we have seen, is the blue lotus, or w'ater- 
lily. His shrine should face the east, so that Lakshmi, 
the Day-goddess, his bride, may enter as she rises 
from the cosmic ocean every morning to greet her 
spouse. He rides on Garuda, the Himalayan eagle. 
In his universal form as the all-pervading, everlasting 
Cause he is described in the Bhagavad Gita as too 
terrible for ordinary mortal vision.’ But as the 
supporter of the heavens, and as the midnight sun 
slumbering under the cosmic ocean, be is represented 
as the Aryan warrior king armed with the terrific 
weapon, the Chakra or discus, besides the sword, bow, 

* See Idtah Indi&n dH, by they\uthor, pp- 
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and macc. His sakit, Lakshmi, the bringer of pros¬ 
perity, seems to be identical with iJie Dawn Maiden 
Ushas, who, clad in robes of safiion and rose-colour, like 
the Brahma lotus flower, flings open the doors of the 
sky. To her many of the songs of the Rig-Veda are 
addressed, especially the immortal inspired hymn L113, 
which invokes her thus: 

Thu lieaven-boni Ushas In dij-B gone by continually hath dawninl. 
Giver of wealth, may abe shine forth fo-day ; thus may she give light 
hereafter, nndiminishcd and undying contmumg in hm glory^ 

iT i.ha« , child of heaven, fllmnineth vrith her beams the whole expacae 
of sky* Throwing off the robes of night and awakEiung the world* 
ehe Cometh in her car by ruddy hocsea drawn* 

Arise I the breath of car life hath come back to n* E The darkness 
bath gone, the light approacheth ! She leaveth a jsathway tor the 
sun to travel, so that now onr days will be lengthened* 

Chan dug the praises of the brightening Dawn, the slngisr invoking 
thee stretcheth the web of his hymn. Bounteous Ushaal Shine 
upon him who praisetb thee I Grant os the blessing of food and 
oflsprisg. 

Mother of the Devos t Aditi'a ' rival. Banner of Sacrifice, m agnificent 
Ushaa, arise I Beloved of all, shine upon us, bless our prayers and 
make us chief among the people. 

The famous monolithic granite sculptures atMamaUa- 
puram include two fine reliefs* given in PI. LX, which 
show Vishnu in bis active and passive aspects* In 
Fig. A he is an eight-armed warrior-^g upholding 
the heavens with one hand and holding his discus, 
mace, sword* and sliield, and his war-trumpet, ^e conchy 
in others.* The ascent of the sun towards its zenith 
is symbolised by the image of Brahms^ on bis right 
hand seated on his lotus throne and carried up by the 
sun^s personified. The descent is shown on the 

* Aditii, th® Universal Mother* 

* For tho mysticaJ interpnotatiQiia of Vtshnu's anna given in tno 
PurSiiias* aec fdkufr 0/ Indiittt Awi^ by the Autbor, p* 
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other side by the falling disc partly covered by Vishotj^s 
shield and by the image of Siva, whom Vishnu is 
touching with one finger and one toe, an allusion to 
the three strides in which the sun is said to complete 
daily round. On the right of Vishnu's head is 
lus Boar incarnation, Varaha, the form which he is 
said to have taken when be raised the earth from the 
depths of the ocean, whither she had been carried 
by a demon, Hiranyaksha. The four figures grouped 
at Ills feet ^ the guardians of the four quarters. The 
p^elm PI. LX, A,shows NarAyana in his cosmic slumber, 
the cods of Ananta forming his couch. The figures 

Who, evading the doorkeeper of Vaikuntha Vishnu's 
palace attempted to steal the sleeping god's mace. 
It will be noticed that Vishnu as the night sun only 
possesses the normal number of arms : the multiple 
arms of Vishnu^Surya are probably intended to 
suggest the rays of the midday sun. 

The wonderfully fine relief given in PI. LXl is an 
unusual representation of Nar5yana as King of the 
NagM m the world of the cosmic ocean, seated 
in the fwse of royal ease " on the coils of Ananta 
but wth four aims bearing only the Chalcra and 
WM rumpet. Two graceful Naginis, the snake- 
goddesses whose magic powers and seductive charms 
play a great part in Indian folk-lore, together with 
two m^e genu, flit lightly as butterflies round the 
deity bnnging their offerings. The playful rhythm 
of their smuoDs seipentine bodies, drawn by 
accomplished hand, fill the whole sculpture with tte 

Vishnu s parad^. It is carved on the ceiling of an 
old temple at Aihole, dated about the seventh or eighth 
century a.d., near Badami. the ancient capita of 
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the Chaltikyan kings, and the great art centre which 
created the Kailasa at Ehora, 

Vishnu as the Pillar of the Universe or personifica¬ 
tion of the sacred moimtain Meru,* which stands in 
the centre of the world, is finely given in the monu- 
inental statue from Java (Ph UXII, a). Here he has 
the usual four arms holding the discus, mace, war- 
tnimpet, and sword. One of the ten Avatars, or 
incarnations of Vishnu, the VSraha or Boar Avatar, 
has been alluded to above. This is the subje^ of 
a very powerful rock-sculpture at Udayagiri, in 
the Bhopal State (PL LXII, »)- which shows a 
colossal figure of the Avatar standing upon the 
serpent of eternity and lifting up the earth, a 
small female figure, from the depths of ocean, while 
the assembled gods and sages stand by to welcome 
her. 

The ten Avatars of Vishnu are, first, the Fish which 
saved the progenitor of the human race, Manu, from 
the Flood, Second, the Tortoise, the dome of 
heaven which he placed at the bottom of the cosmic 
ocean to serve as a pivot for the great churning which 
brought to earth the lovely goddess Lakshmi, or SrL 
Third, the Boar. Fourth, the Man-lion, Narasin^a, 
who rescued Vishnu’s faithful worshipper, Prahlada, 
from the persecution of his impious father, the King 
of the Asuras, who attempted to usurp the sovereignty 
of the Lord of the Universe. This is the subject of 
a fine sculpture at Kllora. Fifth, the dwarf Vamana, a 
form Vishnu assumed when he appeared before another 
demon king, Bali, who, like Prahlada’s lather, tried 
to usurp Vishnu’s throne, and begged of him as much 
land as he could cover in three steps. When Bali 


1 ThA Maii of Ukfl ^ wmiirL body is eaid to be Uie siuno] ddIiuiia. 
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agreed, Vishnu in his real form strode across the 
whole earth. Sixth, under the name of a Braliman 
warrior king, Parasu-Kama, who is said to have 
destroyed the whole race of Ksbatriyas twenty-one 
times. Seventh, when he appeared as Raiiia, the 
ideal Indian king, the hero of the Eamayana, 
Eighth, as Krishna, whose religions doctrine forming 
the pliilosophical basis of the Vaishnava cult is ex¬ 
pounded in the Bhagavad Gita. Ninth, as the Enddha, 
a Brabmanical commentary stating that this was 
the Avatar which Vishnu assumed to lead demons and 
sinners to their own destruction. Lastly, Vishnu's 
tenth incarnation, not yet consummated, will be that 
of Kalkin, who wiU come riding on a wliite horse, 
sword in hand, to restore the Aryan law of righteous¬ 
ness and rule the earth. 

As might be supposed, the coming of the Day- 
goddess, Vishnu's bride, over the Himalayan peaks 
has often inspired the Indian poet and artist; and 
this appears to be the foundation of the weU-known 
myth of Vishnu's second Avatar, the Kurma, or 
Tortoise, in which fonn he assisted at the Cbuming 
of the Ocean, as told in the Mahabharata, the Rama- 
yana, and the Vishnu Parana. In order to restore 
to the three regions of earth, air, and heaven their 
lost prosperity, Vishnu, it is said, instructed the 
Devas, the Shining Ones, to join with the demons 
of darkness, the Asuras, in churning the cosmic ocean, 
the Sea of Milk, for the nectar of life of immortality, 
amrita. So the Devas came to the shores of that 
sea, which shone Uke the shining clouds of autumn, 
and with Vishnu's help upturned the holy mountain, 
Mandara, to serve as a chuming-stick, while the 
great serpent Ananta, whose coils encircle the earth, 
was used as a cord. Vishnu himself, in the form of a 
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mighty tortoise, made a pivot for the stick. The 
Devas seized the fail of the serpent and tlic Asuias the 
liead and the churning began. 

The first product of the churning was the divine 
cow^ Surabhi, the fountain of milk, a metaphor often 
used in the Vedas for the rain-cloud which dispelled 
drought; then Varuni, Vishnu's own embodied 
radiance ^ j next the tree, Panjata, wliich bears 
all kinds of celestial fruits; then the moon rose 
and was seized by Siva as bis own. At tliis point 
fires and poisonous fumes engendered by the churn¬ 
ing overspread the earth and threatened the whole 
universe, so the Creator,, Brahma, intervened and 
begged Siva to use his power. The latter then 
swallowed the poison and so became Nih-fiaitiha, 
blue^necked. 

The climax is the appearance of the physician of 
die Gods, DhanwantarS, bearing the treasure sought 
for, the precious cup of nmrita, in liis hands, followed 
by the goddess Lakshmi herself, radiant with beauty 
and attended by a choir of celestial nymphs, while 
the elephants of the skies, the rain-clouds, pour w^ter 
over her from golden vases. The Devas and Asuras 
began now to struggle for the possession of the amrita, 
but the demons were quickly vanquished and driven 
down to Fat ala below the earth. So the cosmic 
drama ends with the return of prosperity to all the 
three worlds, and the general rejoicing of gods and 
men. 

The myth has been given a spiritual interpretation 
as the struggle which takes place within the soul of 
man between the powers of good and evil; but it 
has not been observed by Oriental scholars that the 

» Sec Tatitra of Gr«s^ tiinrrasioM^ tnuialatcd by A. AvaJron, p. 
^cxxvui. VitrunT bM been tncorroctly ttajislatod as tbe Cod oI Wbia.'"' 
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ori^al naturalistic foundation of it is to be found 
in the wonderful effects which may be witnessed on 
any still autumn starlit night in the Himalayas, at 
Darjeeling or elsewhere. Climbing a high hill com¬ 
manding a wide prospect over the distant snowy 
range, the meaning of the poet's comparison of the 
Sea of MHk to the thin shining clouds of autumn ** 
can be realised ; for one looks down upon a vast 
motionless sea of milk-white clouds stretching out to 
the far horuon, and dotted here and there with islands 
formed by the highest mountain peaks* Stretching 
across the deep blue vault of heaven, the Milky Way, 
the Great Serpent of Eternity, encircling the earth^ 
is seen, the planets glittering like jewels in his many 
heads* In the solemn stillness of the night Sesha 
watches ceaselessly while NSrSyana sleeps upon his 
coils* No wonder that the Indian mystic meditating 
on the marvellous prospect in front of him feels himself 
transported to the shores of the cosmic ocean, to 
the edge of that limitless expanse of ak^ha in which 
all the w'orlds lie floating. 

Then towards morning, before it is yet dawn, 
there is a sudden stirring in the air and the Sea of Milk 
begins to be agitated* The Devas, the bright spirits 
of the day, as yet invisible, have seked the tail of the 
Serpent and the churning of the cosmic ocean has begun. 
The clouds begin to break up into whirling wreaths of 
evaporation, and it seems as If the depths of the valleys 
below formed a vast cauldron wherein gods and 
demons are brewing some mysterious potion* Ox is 
it the smoke of the sacred fire-drill they are turning 
for the worship of the coming day ? A faint reflection 
on the horizon of Varuni, the radiance of day, now 
heralds the approach of the Sun-god*s seven-horsed car. 
The crescent moon which had risen some hours before 
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begins to set on Kinchinjunga's mighty crest* Siva 
has seized it as bis own. 

Suddenly upon some of the highest snow-pealts in the 
far distance there are flashes of crimson light—all 
creation seems to be ablaze and threatened with de^ 
stniction* The clouds gather together in a thick 
clammy mist which quickly envelops mountain and 
valley, and covers the whole prospect with a dull pall 
of grey. It might seem for a moment as if the powers 
of darkness were gaining strength, and that the Devas 
were being worsted in the struggle* But presently 
the mist which enshrouds the mountains is parted in 
front of you as if by a magician's wand, and Kinchin* 
junga is revealed, glittering like silver m the morning 
sunshine, with a band of exquisite violet blue. Siva 
has drunk the poison which threatened the world's 
dissolution and become “ blue-necked*" Takshmi 
has at last risen from the depths of darkness, 
bringing the divine nectar with her ^ the morning 
showers which greet her coming have cleared the air, 
and all nature rejoices once more at the defeat of the 
evil spirits of night, who disappear into the nether 
world. 

Lakshmi in the myth is clearly the Vedic Ushas 
under another name* Vishnu's twofold aspect is 
distinctly drawn. At the beginning he is N^ayana, 
the Eternal Being under the cosmic waters ; at the 
end he is the Sun-god at whose bidding the lovely 
goddess of the day rises from the depths of darkness* 
The subject is often treated in Indian sculpture. In the 
monuments of the classic period now extant it is not 
often found, but at Sanchi we have seen Lakshmi 
transformed into Mays, the mother of the Boddba, 
The rising of Lakshmi from the cosmic waves is very 
finely given in one of the superb granite sculptures 


liAMA AND KRISHNA 

of M^allapuram (PI. LXIII, a>. Here the goddess is 
enthroned on the BrahmS. lotus with tumed-down 
petals ; four river-goddesses are in attendance bringing 
water for her morning bath, assisted by the Elephants 
of the Skies, which form a canopy over her head. 

The actual churning is rendered on a grand scale 
in the bas-reliefs of the procession path of the great 
temple of Angkor Vat m Cambodia, built about the 
twelfth century by Surya-Varman II, one of the last 
of the Hindu kings who ruled over the Indian colony 
in the Far East. PL LXIIl, B, shows the central 
portion where Vishnu, manifesting himself in several 
Avatars, is directing the churning. Below he is the 
Great Tortoise. In the middle he appears in his four- 
armed form joining hands with the Devas and Asuras. 
At the top he is bolding the churning-stick in its 
place. 

The legends of Rama and of Krishna, the ^venth 
and eighth Avatars, fill a great part in Vai&bnava 
poetry and painting, but they do not take a very 
prominent place in classical Indian sculpture now 
extant. Rama in temple images and as a household 
god is the typical Indo-Aiy an king. His faithful ally, 
Hanuman, the monkey-king whose devoted service 
enabled him to rescue Sith from the stronghold of 
the demon-king, Havana, is often rendered with the 
sympathy and keen observation of animal life char¬ 
acteristic of the best Indian art (PL LXX, b). Krishna 
is commonly represented either as an infant cradled 
on a lotus leaf and floating upon the cosmic waters— 
a counterpart of Narayana—or as a child-hero dancing 
upon the serpent Kaliya, which infested a whirlpool 
in the Jumna. 

The cult of Vishnu, centred in the idea of hhakii^ the 
loyal devotion, as of the soldier to his chief (as in the 
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Mahabharata); or of the wife to her husband (as in 
the E5ni5yana)r or of two lovers to eadi other (as in 
later Vaishnava poetry), belongs essentially to the 
Kshatriya religious tradition embodied in the epics 
of ancient Aryan royalty, like the sikhara which 
formed the spire of the royal chapel and bore upon 
its summit the Kshatriya king's ensign of universal 
sovereignty. The Saiva cult borrowed the hhakii 
idea, but took the Erahmanical standpoint that the 
nearest way to salvation was the jnana-inarga, the 
way of knowledge. In this respect, as well as in its 
ascetic tendencies, it is closely alKed to HmaySna 
Buddhism. 

Siva, as distinguished from BrahraS and Vishnu, 
represents the tamasic or destructive power of the 
cosmos, and has the setting sun and the waning moon 
as his emblems. But Siva's followers do not always 
observe the rule of the Silpa-S3stras that his shrine 
shall face the west, but give it the benign aspect 
towards the rising sun, because he is regarded by them 
as representing all three of the cosmic gwwijs. Image- 
worship on the whole, with aU its elaborate temple 
ritual, was the almost inevitable concomitant of the 
bhakti-marga, a response to the human impulse which 
craves for the sight of the object of hero-worship, 
whether it be human or divine. Only the philosopher, 
or those who are under the compnlsion of a stern hier¬ 
archical decree, can resist the craving. Vedic religion 
tried to satisfy it by using the sun and moon and 
nature elements as its symbols, but the Eishis w'ho 
taught divine wisdom were worshipped as equal to 
or sometimes even greater than the gods, Vaish- 
na%Tsm made the person of the king, the son and 
representative of the deity, the object of devotion. 
The early Buddhists, forbidden to worship the graven 
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image/ paid homage to their living and dead saints— 
those who had reached Nirvana. But when Buddhism 
entered upon the hhakti-margai the popular craving 
could not be resisted. Similarly the philosophic 
Brahman* when he tried to gain converts to the jnana- 
tnarga among the masses* was forced to show them 
the image of the Great Yogi and the place where He 
dwelt on earth. The comparative lateness of the 
appearance of Saiva temples and images should not, 
however* be taken as evidence of the late origin of the 
cult. The way of knowledge is always the most 
difficult to find, and the abstruse philosophic ideas 
which fonn the basis of Vedic wisdom are not 
those which appeal directly to popular imagination. 
Moreover, the Brahmans* as the special custodians 
of the Vedic tradition* would naturally be the last 
to sanction any deviation from the Vedic forest 
ritual, in which wood* thatch, and day were deliberately 
chosen for the temple service in preference to more 
permanent and costly materials. Siva^s abode is 
placed in the Himalayas, and the cult which is so 
distinctively Brahmanical had its original Indian 
home in the north, though its early ideals and symbols 
may have been brought by the first Aryan invaders 
from Iran or Mesopotamia. But at the present time 
the Saivas predominate in the south, and the best of 
the Saiva sculpture now extant mostly belongs to 
the period of the Chola Empire, or from the ninth 
to the thirteenth centuries a.d., when the disturbed 

^ The proWbttion of the giuvea image by the Buddha and later 
religiotts refonncTB was prababty directed against its common employ¬ 
ment in nreery ami the black art rather than against Ita a:Se as an 
aid to religious dovolioa. The making of the image of an enemy 
was to be destroyed was a nsmU part oi the ritual of the sarcerer i and 
belief in the effect of his spella was at the root of the fumoa iconocUsm 
which so often attended popular reUgious movements. 
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SAIVA ART IN THE SOUTH 

condition of Northern India must have driven many 
Brahmans and craftsmen from Aryavarta to take 
service under the powerful Hindu monarchs of the 
south. The few classic examples at Eleph^ta, Ellora, 
and elsewhere are several centuries earlier. In the 
south, also, the traditions of the Saiva temple imag^ 
survive to the present day, whereas in Northern India 
the Saivas, probably under the compulsion of Muham¬ 
madan rulers, generally substituted the lingam for 
iconic symbols of Siva. It should be remembered, 
however, that the traditions of Saiva art in the south 
are attributed, even by the craftsmen of the present 
to the teaching of Indo-Aryans from the north. 

We have already observed that the p^dple of 
the design of Saiva or Bravidian temples is derived 
from the stupa. The two leading types of Buddhist 
imagery, the Yogi and the BodMsattva king, also 
ap|>ear in Saiva sculpture, with this difierence, that, 
even when absorbed in meditation, Siva is never shown 
in temple images without the royal tiara, Tbe Great 
Yogi is represented in the sculptures at Elephanta, 
and is thus shown as a crowned king ; but in Saiva 
sacred literature he often appears in the ordinary 
guise of a Brahman ascetic. 

The Bodhisattva types already given will be recog¬ 
nised again in the fine bronze figure of KSlari-murti, 
or Siva as the Conqueror of Death (Ph LXIV, a), 
from the great temple of Tanjore, representing tbe 
perfection of Chola art in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. A touching legend is told in explanation 
of this conception of Siva. A famous Rishi who 
childless prayed to the Great God that he might be 
blessed with a son. Siva appeared to Mm and gave 
him the choice of having many stupid ^ns who 
would live long, or one exceedingly clever who would 
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die In his sixteenth year. The Rishi craved the latter 
boon^ and his wife in due course bore him a son wlio 
was called Markaiideya. As the child grew up and 
showed wonderful geniuSi, the fatlier's heart grew sad 
at the prospect of his impending late, and revealed 
the secret to Markandeya, who forthmth set out on a 
pilgrimage to all of Siva's iirtJis, and while he was 
worshipping the lingam at Tirukkadanur in the 
Tanj ore district, K5la, the Lord of Death, sent his 
messengers to take him* They tried to bind the 
boy's soul with the fatal noose, but failed to do so* 
and w^ent back to report the case to their master. 
Kala, who then came in person, was at the point of 
taking the young Brahman as he still prayed when 
Siva Himself in wrath burst out of the lingam and 
with his lotus foot struck KsJa senseless to the ground. 
As a reward for Maikandeya's devotion Siva then 
bestowed upon him the gift of eternal youth, so that 
he is still believed to live as one of the blessed saints. 

Another aspect of Siva is that of Dakshina-murti, 
wlrich represents the gracious Lord of Knowledge 
who taught the Rishis philosophy, music, and art. 
These attributes are also transferred to Siva's 
Durga or Devi, who in the beautiful bronze from the 
Madras Museum (PL LXIV, b) closely resembles the 
Java sculpture of Avalokit^hvara given in PL LVII, a. 

But the most characteristic conception of Saiva 
sculpture, and the one to which no parallel is found 
in early Buddhist art, is that of Nataraja, " the Lord 
of the Dance." It is useless to look for the inception 
of this motif m the earliest stone and metal images 
of it, by which we can trace it back to about the 
sixth century a.d., for we have to reckon with a 
period of unknown antiquity when it must have 
been carved in wood, and with a still more remote 
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period when the idea itself was existing, but had not 
yet been expressed in the fonns of art. Probably the 
germ of it, and the origin of the Saiva cult itself, is 
to be looked for in remote Vedic times when the 
phenomena and elements of nature which the Aryans 
worshipped were the subject of keen observation and 
study. What was the meaning of the quivering of 
the sun*s orb as it touched the horizon morning and 
evening ? they asked. They have given their answer 
to the question in the image of the Lord of the Universe 
(PJ. LXV) dancing as He enters the halls of the world- 
temple through its ” arch of radiance ' " (Pfava-torana%^ 
rejoicing always, even in His work of dissolution whieli 
is the gateway to eternal bliss. The idea of the sun 
dancing is current in Europe at the present day : 
in Scandinavia it is still a popular custom to rise 
early on Whit-Sunday and climb the nearest hill to see 
the sun dance. Dr. Barnett, in his Aniiquiii^ of 
India (p. 27), explains the motive of the Nat^^ja as 
a ** devil-dance **; but dancing as an expression of 
religions devotion is not conhned to the ritual of devil- 
worships and the fact that Siva is represented dancing 
upon a dwarf devil sufficiently indicates that he is 
here invoked as the Spirit of Goodness. 

In the Rig-Veda one can follow the logical sequence 
of our Aryan progenitors' deep investigations into the 
phenomena of life and of the religious theories they 
based upon them. Fire (Agni), they found, is in tlie 
sun; in the air it appears as lightning ; in vrater 
as scpffw ; it is in the earth ; in the trees of the forest 
it is produced by the fire-drill ; and heat, the essential 
element of fire, is in man, animals, and plants. Heat 
was therefore, they argued, the primal element of 

^ The rT a ni,f of Uu halo of whlcli sutrvimds the NiLt^rAjA. 

See Soitik iHdian Brtmvtt b? O. C. Gugoly. p. 48. 
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life, and in the grand hymn X* 29 of the Rig Veda 
the Aryan seers propounded the theory of the first 
cause and of the nature of the Great Unknown 
Spirit, which was the starting-point of later philo¬ 
sophical schools: 

There wM not Existence nor Non^Exisleiic* i 
The Kingdom of Air nor tbe SVy beyrjjid^ 

What ww there to contain, to cover in— 

Were there btit vast uofathom'd depths of Water ? 

There was no De&th there, nor ImmOTtahty i 
No Sun waa them, dividing Day from Night: 

Then wsa there only That resting within Itset^ ; 

Apart iroin It them was not anything. 

At first within the Darkness v^“d in Darjtneas, 

Chans unknowable, the All lay hid ' 

When sudden from the formless Void emerging. 

By the great power ol Heat was bom that Germ, 

Thereafter came Desire, the primal root of Mind ; 

Being from non-Bcing sprung, our Rishis tell I 
But camB the vital powV from earth or heav'n ? 

What hidden force impell'd this porting here i 

Who knows whence this was bom or how it came ? 

The gods themselves are Later than this time^ 

He the Creator, truly knoweth this. 

And even He, perhaps, may know it not. 

The Buddha took the agnostic attitude indicated 
in the last lines of the great hymn, and left it to Brahman 
philosophers to work out the full theory of the first 
cause propounded in the Vedanta, Their disciples, 
again, making an apotheosis of the Vedic seer in the 
person of the hermit-god dwelling among the eternal 
snows, joined the primitive Aryan sun-worship to this 
philosophic teaching, so as to make a “ way of know¬ 
ledge ” easy for imlearned folk to follow^ It is thus 
that there is so much primitive folk-lore mixed up 
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with the esoteric teaching of the Saiva cult, as mdeed 
is the case in all religions. 

The Madras Museum has sev^eral very fine NStArijas 
of the Chola period/ hut the image still worshipped in 
the great temple of Tanj ore is perhaps the most 
impressive rendering of the Saiva conception of the 
cosmic dance which the Chola sculptors achieved. 
The temple was completed about the beginning of 
the eleventh century : the image may have belonged 
to an earlier shrine. Mr. O. C. Gangoly, who first 
published the Tanjore image in his exceUent book 
on South Indian Bronzes, makes it older than any 
of the Madras Museum N^tarajas; but apart from 
the evidence of style and technique, the introduction of 
the crocodile-dragon in the halo, or “ arch of radiance/* 
of the Tanjore bronze points to a later date. In the 
earlier Indian rendering of this sun-symbolism, as 
seen in the Buddhist'' horse-shoe'' arches, the crocodile- 
dragon, the demon of darkness, who swallows the 
sun at night and releases it in the morning, is not 
combined with these sun-windows until after the 
development of the Mabayana school. 

The Silpa-SSstris distinguish betw'een two forms 
of the dance—the SMa-nrittaf the Dance of Disso¬ 
lution shown in the Tanjore image, which symbolises 
Siva*s spiritual and material manifestations in the 
cosmos, and the Sandhyd-nriita, which is mnch quieter 
in movement, and is directly associated with the 
time of the Brahman’s evening prayer at sunset. 
This latter is shown in the bronze from the Colombo 
Museum (PI. LXV, b). 

A legend told in the Koyil Purdnam reads like 
the attempt of a Brahman lUt^aUut to answ^er the 

» See PI. VII and VHl Ui IdioU 0/ Indifftt Aft, and PL XXV in 
IndiaH ScuiptUr* and Painiimg. 
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inquiries of the pilgrim crowd as to the meaning of 
the image: it need not be taken to indicate the original 
intention of the artiste Siva, it is said, disguised as a 
Yogi* came to a public disputation and confounded 
all the assembled philosophers so that they, in a rage, 
tried to destroy him by evil mantras. Lighting the 
sacrificial fires they created a ferocious 6ger, which 
Siva seized and, stripping off its skin with the nail 
of his Uttle finger, wTapped it roimd his loins. The 
disappointed magicians next created a monstrous 
serpent, which the Great Yogi took and wreathed 
about his neck. Then he began to dance. At last 
an evil spirit in the form of a dwarf sprang out of 
the sacrificial flames and rushed upon him. But 
Siva trampled it under his feet, and as all the gods 
assembled be resumed his triumphal dance. 

Tlie artistic intention was doubtless more simple 
and more natural. Siva, as before stated, was the 
apotheosis of the Brahman ascetic, whose attempts 
to penetrate into the secrets of the Universe are 
summed up in the Upanlshads, As the supreme 
deity of the Salvas and the incontrovertible exponent 
of the psam-marg(t, the way of knowledge, Siva was 
associated with the Vedic sacrificial cult of Siirya 
and Agnl, the sun and fire Spirits. When a Brahman 
artist wished to create an image of the sun*dance, 
which he witnessed every day at the time of worship, 
he naturally personified the sun as the Great Ascetic 
in his mystic universal dance. 

The demon upon which the Sun-god is trampling 
is analogous to the powers of darkness which Vishnu 
defeated in the Churning of the Ocean, or the demon 
Vrita, whom Indra overcame with his thunderbolt. 
The tiger-skin is the usual wear of the Brahman ascetic. 
The drum which he holds in the right upper hand is 
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the usual Indian instniment for beating time in 
dancing. The little figure of the Ganges goddess 
upon the wavy braided locks which form a halo 
round his head shows that the latter symbolises the 
sacred rivers which flow from Siva's paradise on 
Mount KaOlsa, The flame held in the left upper 
hand is a S3rmbol of the Vedic sacrifice and of the 
Fire-spirit, Agni, The cobra is the natural symbol 
of the Lord of Death and of the theory of reincarnation 
which was one of the maxims of Brahman pMlosopby; 
its deadly poison suggested the one idea, and its habit 
of shedding its skin and reappearing with an appa¬ 
rently new body the other. The twofold nature of 
the divinity, Spirit and Matter, another philosophical 
doctrine, is suggested by the difference in the ear 
ornaments—on the right side a man's and on the left 
a woman's. 

The mysticai interpretations of this very natural 
primitive imagery, rendered by the Indian sculptor 
with consummate artistic pow'er, were probably read 
into it later, as Brahraanical metaphysics developed 
partly under the influence of Buddhism, Then the 
demon of darkness was explained as the threefold 
snare of the world, the flesh, and the devil. The 
tiger-skin was the fury of human pasrion, which Siva 
subdues and wears as a garment : his necklet was 
man's deceit and evil-thinking transmuted into pure 
gold by the alembic of the Divine Spirit. And the 
dance was the cosmic rhythm made \isible as He 
touched the earth with His lotus-foot, the energy 
creating and destroying all the worlds, the principle 
ol life and death. 

This later phase of Brahmanical thought is beautifully 
expressed in the Sanskrit Slokas still chanted in the 
temple service of NataiAja in South Indian temples : 
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O Lord of the Dance, Who calls by beat of drum 
all who are absorbed in worldly things; and dispels 
the fear of the humble' and comforts them with 
His Love divine : Who points to His uplifted Lotus- 
foot as the refuge of salvation : Who carries the fire 
of sacrifice and dances in the Hall of the Universe, 
do Thou protect us t " 

There is a simple and natural reason, apart from 
philosophy and metaphysics, why the Nataiaja as a 
symbol of the Universal Lord appealed more to the 
people of Southern India, who never saw the eternal 
snows, than the image of the Maha-Yogi of the Hima¬ 
layas. In the dawn of Indian ci\iHsation the great 
mountain chain which stretches along the westem 
coast was to the people of the adjoining low-country 
what the Himalayas were to the non-Aiy^an people 
of the Indus and Ganges valleys. It was up there, in 
the cool heights overlooking the vast expanse of the 
Indian Ocean, that their Aryan teachers and law¬ 
givers lived, the Brahmans who taught them the 
science and art of the Vedas, and theKshatiiya w-arriors 
under whose protection peaceful villagers were safe 
from the savage marauders who had their lairs in 
the heart of the jungles* And in the pellucid air of 
the Western Ghats, washed clean by monsoon storms, 
the Brahman at his evening prayers heard day by 
day Siva*s driun, Uie time-beat of the ocean, thundering 
along the sborc, and saw' the golden sun throbbing 
on the western horizon as it sank slowly into the 
jaws of the mysterious dragon of the nether w^crld. 
So the Brahmanical art of Southern India is a true 
interpretation of Indian history and, like all true art, 
holds the mirror up to nature in revealing to us the 
beatific vision of the Universal Lord in his mystic 

^ By' the geitare of the right lowct hand. 
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Dance of Creation and Dissolution. And in like 
manner the calm serenity of those majestic peaks 
of the Him^ayas in the still moonlit nights, when 
every sound is hushed and all nature lies asleep, gave 
to the northern artist his inspiration for the image 
of the Lord upon His exalted Lotus-throne, the 
Great Spirit ” brooding over the face of the waters 
who is the Cause everlasting of the cosmic rhythm. 

The Tanjore Nataraja is distinguished by being 
the largest of South Indian images yet discovered, 
the figure being nearly four feet high, excluding the 
pedestal and the halo of lire, 

Siva's dance is also represented on a larger scale 
and with tremendous vigour in the mutilated sculp¬ 
tures of Klephanta and Ellora. The benign aspect 
of Siva's cosmic energy is that which is generally 
worshipped in Southern India, and for that reason 
Saiva temples tliere generally face the rising sun. 
But Siva's place in the Trimurti, the Three Aspects 
of the One, represented at Elepbanta, is determined 
by his iam^sic or destructive aspect in wliicb the 
sculptor, instead of giving him the gracious gesture, 
dispeUing fear, shows him with a boar's tusks and a 
terrific mien holding a sword and a cup made from a 
human skull, with other symbols of the dread powers 
of involution manifested in nature. This is the view 
which appeals most to the Saiva ascetic, who keeps 
strictly to the piana-marga ; it is analogous to the 
pessimistic attitude of tlie early Buddhist who followed 
the path leading to Nirvana 

A superb fragment among the sculptures of Ele- 
phanta shows Siva in his iatnasic aspect as Bhairava, 
the Terrible (PI, LXVI, a). From a similar sculp¬ 
ture in the temple of the Ten Incarnations at EDora, 
where the subject is treated with great dramatic 
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power but less technical refinement, we can gatha 
that Bhairava is engaged m the dcstTOCUon o£ 
demon Ratnisura, assisted by Kali, who is m 

a erim and gaunt ogress armed with a sacrificial 
kn^ Parvati, Siva's Himalayan bnde, 
worsbipfuUy at the awful manifestafaon of the Gre^ 
God's tatZ^c powers. The EUora temple be 
approximately dated about the beginning of the eighth 
century. The Elephanta sculpture is perhaps a cen- 

Parvati herself, under the name of Durga the In¬ 
accessible, also assists in the constat 
the gods with the powers of darkn^, her chief oppo¬ 
nent being a buffalo-demon. Mahisura, who cau^ 
much trouble in the heavenly regions. This is the 
subject of the great sculpture from Java now m Uie 
Ethnograpliic Museum at Leyden (PL LX VI, e), m 
which Durga striding over the carcass oi the dead 
buffalo is seizing the demon which comes out of its 
head in the form of a curly-headed dwarf. The same 
subject is also very powerfully treated in one of the 
MtoalJapuram reliefs (Cave XXXll), 

An important chapter in South Indian sculpture is 
filled with the images representing the bhakii phase 
of the Saiva cult, by which the Brahmans of the 
south tried to combat the influence of Mahay ana 
Buddhism, jainism, and Vaishnavism. These are the 
idealised portrait statuettes of the Saiva teachers 
who from the sixth to the ninth centuries carried 
on a great popular propaganda and won as much 
veneration in the south as the Vedic Rishis or the 
Arahats of Buddhism, There are many popular legends 
still current of their devoted lives and of the miracles 
performed by them. The sculptors of the 
period made many fine images of these canonised 
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teachm which are stiU worshipped in Saiva temples 
together with the image of NatSiaja. 

“I which will bear comparison 

with the finest bronzes of the Renaissance in Europe 
are st°wa m K. LXVII Fig. A is generally takL 
for the infMt Knshna, but it lacks the royal crown 
u**.,!** invariably given to him; it most 

probably represents one of the Saiva teacheis who 
according to popular legends, began their mission in 
infancy.’ It has the fine sentiment and masterly 
plastic technique of the early Chola bronzes of the 
pcn^ when the sculptor carried his wax model to 
, of perfection, and the casting was so 

Slulfully done that very little retoucliing with the 
chasing tool was needed. In the later works of the 
school the casting was less perfect, and the sculptor 
relied on the metal-worker’s tools for most of the 
surface finishing, so that the modelling is inclined 
to De more cold and formal. 

TJi finished technique of 

i'l. LXVn, B, might suggest that the unknouTi Chola 
sculptor had been infiuenced by the art of Europe 
were it not that he preceded the Italian RenaissanS 
by sever^ centuries. It is one of the images of 
bmva Acharyas, or spiritual teachers, worshipped in 
e great temple of Tanjore/ The movement of the 
ielt arm is accounted for by the fact that the figure 
^ leaning lightly on a sannyasin's staff 
wJiich the sculptor intended to be uTought separately 
on account of the great difficulty of casting it in the 
same mould as the figure. 

In some of the later South Indian temple sculpture, 
oring the time when the Hindu kingdoms kept up 

* Sec IdiitSs of Indian Ari, by tluj Author, p. 114 
Fii^ published by Mr, O. C. Gaogoly in South Indian Bronui 
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dose commercial intercoarse with the Portuguese 
colony at Goa, the influence of European art can be 
traced in the direct imitation of classical Greek poses 
and an elaboration of the muscular system which is 
oppKJsed to the true Indian ideal* This hybrid school 
is of more interest to the historian than to the artist. 


CHAPTER III 

THE TRIMURTI AND THE LESSER DEITIES 

It must be understood that the images of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva already illustrated belonged to the 
original conception of these deities as separate powers, 
each one of which was taken by his own devotees 
to be the Supreme God and had his owti appropriate 
form of temple—the Brahma temple open on all four 
sides; the Vishnu temple ivith one door towards the 
east, the shrine roofed by a sikhara; the Siva temple 
with one door towards the west, the shrine roofed by 
a stupa-dome. But there was also a theological 
doctrine of the triune nature of the Supreme, a 
trinity which the Buddhists expressed by the formula 
of the Three Gems, Buddha — Sangha—Dharma, collec¬ 
tively representing the cosmos; and the Brahmans 
by the Three Aspects of the Godhead, Brahma— 
Vishnu—^Siva, who jointly represented a trinity of 
spirit and a trinity of matter.* 

The germ of the metaphysical concept is probably 
to be found in the three strides of Vishnu, or the 
three positions of the sun, which correspond to the 
Brahman's sand/tyaf the spiritual exercises he per¬ 
forms at ‘sunrise, noon, and sunset. When, by an 
inductive process of reasoning, Vedic philosophy estab- 

* Sai-chii-Hnandam ov B«icg, power, nnti bliss, aoci 

rajits-Uimas, the coaditioiis ol creating, activity and pteservatioa, and 
diasolation, or darkness, 
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lished the theory of the threefold nature of divinity, 
the separate sun-gods Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva 
came to be regarded as the Three in One through 
which the eternal unchangeable Brahman manifested 
itself in time and space, the unity of the Godhead 
being expressed by the name Ishvaraj the Supreme 
Ruler, or Narlyana, the primordial Being who lies under 
the cosmic waters during the Night of the Gods w'hen 
all creation sleeps. 

In spite of the countless gods and demi-gods which 
fill the Hindu pantheon* the belief in the underlying 
unity of the Godhead is common to all classes of 
instructed Hindus in the present day,* images being 
regarded as symbols of the manifold powers and aspects 
of divinity. The mystery of the Trinity is not often 
approached in Hindu temple sculpture. One of the 
few exceptions is the great temple of Elephanta, which 
has three entrances and a magnificent three-headed 
bust on a colossal scale occupying the principal shrine 
in the wall (PI, LXVIII, A). The explanation of 
the three heads given by Dr. Burgess in his ivork on 
Elephanta wliich has hitherto been accepted by other 
writers is incorrect. The splendid photographs kindly 
placed at my disposal by M. Victor Goloubeff afford 
clear proof that the head in the right which Dr. Burgess 
took to be Vishnu is really a woman’s head, and must 
be identified as Parvati, Siva's nature-force, taking 
the part of the Creator—a very appropriate idea for 
a temple dedicated to Siva. 

The late Mr. T. A, Gopinatha Rao, in Ms admirable 
treatise on Hindu iconography, identified the Trimiirti 
of Elephanta with the five-headed form of Siva, or 
Mah&hamurti. The reasons given are not, however, 
artistically convincing. It is difficult to understand 
1 S« Census Report for igoi, voL i, p, 363. 
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how a triple-headed figure in relief can be supposed 
to represent a five-headed figure in the round, and how 
six arms can be said to stand for the ten which are 
ascribed to the Maheshamurti, The three doors of the 
Elephanta temple, conresponding to the triplevshrme 
of the later Tnirmrti temples, seem to point very 
clearly to the intention of the temple sculptors. Pos¬ 
sibly the image (Ph LIX, b), formerly placed in the 
four-doored Brahma slirine now occupied by the 
lingam, is intended for the five-headed Maheshamurti, 
the Supreme Siva. 

The majestic central head of the Trimurti seems, 
therefore, to be Vishnu, for it bears the three jewelied 
discs upon his tiara for his three steps across the 
heavens; the necklet of pearls for the planets which 
glitter in the firmament ; and the golden collar with 
the five jewels, the cosmic elements—ether (pearl), 
air (sapphire), fire (ruby), water (emerald), and earthly 
matter (diamond). These are all distinctive symbols 
of Vishnu, and do not appear in Brahma images. 
The third head leaves no room for mistake, for the 
frowning brows and protruding tongue, the cobra 
twined in the hair, the skull and the trefoiled foliage/ 
show clearly that it is Siva in his iamasic or destructive 
aspect. 

The Trimurti in Mahayana Buddhism is shown In 
the fine copper-gilt statuette from Nepal, of uncertain 
date, illustrated in PJ. LXVIII, b. It may have been 
brought from Bengal by Buddhist refugees in the 
stormy days of the first Muhammadan invasions, 
when the monastenes and temples in the sub-Him^ayan 
districts, like those to the south of the Vindhyan 
mountains, gave shelter to monks and craftsmen W'ho 
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escaped niassacre or slavery. The traditions of North 
Indian temple metal-workers have been also pre¬ 
served in Nepal to the present day, but owing to 
their inaccessibility the Nepalese monasteries and 
temples have not yet furnished as much material for 
the student of Indian sculpture as those of Southern 
India; but some fine images collected for the Govern¬ 
ment Art Gallery, Calcutta, are illustrated in my 
Indian Sculpture and Fainting, The splendid temple 
lamps and sacrihdal vessels of Nepal are better known, 
for they have long had an established place in the 
collections of curio-hunters. 


THE LESSER DEITIES 

To the deities symbolising the deeper metaphysical 
theories of Indo-Aiy^an religion are added a host of 
lesser divinities representing popular ideas, such as 
Kuvera, the god of wealth; Ganesha, the elephant- 
god ; and Haniiman, the monkey-god, Kuvera, the 
king of the gnomes, or yakshas, who guard the treasures 
hidden in the earth, is probably a creation of theminer*s 
fancy. He appears in many countries under various 
forms. In India he was especially popular in the 
Gandharan country, and a stone sculpture from 
Huvishka's monastery (PI. LXIX, a), now in the 
Mathura Museum, shows him as a jovial and thirsty 
dwarf who is plied with drink by an attentive hand¬ 
maiden. Here he is a very characteristic miner's 
hobgobiin. In the fine copper-gilt statuette from 
Nepal (Pi, LXIX, b) he is treated with more dignity 
and with greater technical refinement. He has here 
developed into a four-aimed deity for which a fat 
Brahman teacher might have been the model. He is 
in the ritualistic pose of ** royal ease,” expounding 
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some points of doctrine. His sakH seated on his lap 
is missing, 

Kuvera had his abode in the Him^ayas, and was 
essentially a mountain gnome. In the Indian plains 
his place was taken by Gan^ba and by Hanuman, 
Tlie former, otherwise known as Ganapati, or Vinayaka, 
is the King of the Ganas, or troops of minor de%dls 
who are under Siva's commands in the same way as 
the Buddha is said to have enrolled the hosts of the 
evil spirit, Mara, in his sen.dce after he had foiled the 
tempter under the Bodhi-tree, Ganesha probably 
was an aboriginal jungle ddty brought into the Hindu 
pantheon as a son of Siva and teacher of wisdom. 
The quaint legend in the Puranas which accounts 
for his elephant's head and infant's body says that 
Parvati, when taking a bath, fashioned him from the 
scurf of her body and set him down to guard the 
entrance. He did his duty so valiantly that Siva 
liimself could not gain admittance until he had cut 
off his head, Parv^ati insisted that her oflspring 
should be restored to life, and as the child's head 
could not be found, Siva replaced it with that of the 
wisest of beasts. He thus was installed among the 
gods as the genial protector of households and the 
personification of common sense, whose aid should 
be first invoked in all worldly enterprises. He w'as 
also the scribe of the gods and the especial patron of 
authms,m wMch capacity he represented the traditional 
knowledge known as sfnriii, that which is remembered, 
as distinguished from sruH, the intimations of divine 
wisdom which come from God Himself and are given 
both to Brahman and Sudra, the learned and the 
ignorant. 

This quaint conception of worldly wisdom is one 
of the most popular of Hindu household gods, and is 
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often carved over the entrance doorway. The temple 
sculptors succeeded in investing his grotesque figure 
with much monumental dignity and sphinx-like 
mystery, as will be seen in the fine sculpture from 
Java (Ph LXX, a). 

Hanuman, the monkey-god, doubtless another 
aboriginal totem raised to a higher plane of thought 
by Hindu teachers and made one of the heroes of the 
Ramayana, takes the same place among Vaishnavas as 
Ganesha does among the devotees of Siva. He is 
RSma^s faithful ally and messenger, the symbol of 
loyal devotion to the path of duty (karffia~marga\ 
which neither reasons nor questions, whether it leads 
to death and glory on the battle-field, or only to the 
dull drudgery of common daily life. 

This was the spiritual ideal which Chaitanya and 
other great Vaishnava teachers opposed to the philo¬ 
sophic " w'ay of knowledge,'* arguing that, as the love 
of God transcends ah the ivisdom which man can 
acquire, so unselfish devotion to God’s service, both 
in the higher and lower walks of life, is the surest 
way to salvation, or liberation of the soul. VVTiat- 
soever I do, with or without my will, being all sur¬ 
rendered to Thee, I do it as impelled by Thee/* 

This bhitkli, the spiritual link which joins man and 
beast, effaces distinctions of class or caste and makes 
all humanity free; 

** The same am I to all beings: there is none hateful 
to Me, nor dear. They verily who worship Me with 
MdM, they are in Me and I in them** (BhagavadGita 
IX, 29X 

The illustration PL LXXl, b, is from a bronze 
in the Indian section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INDLAN PAINTING, AND THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRINCIPAL SCHOOLS 

The principles of the art of painting were summarised 
by a Sanskrit writer, Vatsy^yana, of the third century 
A.D», under six categories : 

Rupmbheda—the distinction of forms and 
appearances. 

2 . Pramanam—measurement, scale, and propor¬ 
tion.' 

3* BhSIva—sentiment and expression. 

4. Lavanya Yojanam—the realisation of grace or 
beauty. 

5. Sctdri^yam—likeness or resemblance. 

6. Vamikabhanga—the use of materials and im¬ 
plements. 

The references in early Psli and Sanskrit literature 
to ** picture-halls ” (chitra-saJas) in royal palaces, and 
to the skill of Indian kings, and of the lords and ladies 
of their court, in drawing and painting.’ are very 
numerous, but no visible evidence of the w'orks of the 
Indian court painters has come to hght before the 
days of the Mogul Empire. A few rough drawings 
and paintings of prehistoric tunes have been recently 
discovered in the Raigarh State, Central Provinces, 
and in the Mirzapur district of the United Provinces. 

* Hus was £ systcrm aj CJcact as tbp mlfis lor tbc Vedic sacriiiclaJ 
altaxB. Its cauoQs are embodied in tbe SiJi»a-Sastrilji. 

* See Ittdiati Sctttpturt and Painttttg, by the Antbor. pp. 156-^3 • 
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Some few but verj^ precious fragments of classic 
Indian painting have survived in the ancient monas¬ 
teries of Ajanta and elsewhere, but with these excep¬ 
tions the record of Indian painting before Muhammadan 
times seems to be a blanlc. 

The chief reason for this striking contrast in the 
history of pictorial and plastic art in India is probably 
this, that from the time when Asoka determined to build 
the funeral monuments of Buddliist saints solidly in 
brick and stone instead of in impermanent materials, 
lasting at most for three generations, the art of the 
sculptor gradually took the foremost place in all 
religious works. The walls of the " picture-halJs" 
in palaces and mansions were of wood, clay, or brick. 
Tempera or fresco paintings on these foundations, 
under the best conditions, would rarely last more than 
a few centuries in India. The banners painted with 
religious subjects hung up in temples and monasteries 
were still more liable to decay. So, although painting 
flourished, more especially in the chitra-s^as of 
princes, during the whole period of Buddhist and 
Hindu political supremacy in India, natural destruc¬ 
tive agencies had obUterated most of the earlier 
works of Indian painters long before Muhammadan 
iconoclasts wreaked their fury upon the sculptures 
of temples and monasteries. 

The court architect in these early times was perhaps 
also the court painter, and join^ with the coiirt poet 
and chronicler in recording the deeds of the royal house. 
But the builders employed by the great religious 
foundations usually combined sculpture with painting, 
as painted reliefs gradually superseded the fresco and 
tempera paintings which decorated the procession 
paths and assembly*halls of temples, relic-shrines 
and monasteries; for the artist-devotee who followed 
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the bhakii-puirga, giving up his IHe to the sen-ice 
of his patron saint or devaiaf was determined that 
his work, like the building itself, should be as durable 
as human skill and science could make it. Thus only 
could he acquire merit in the sight of the great artist 
of the Gods, Vishvakanna, his master, and hand it 
on to his children's children. 

Painting on a p-and scale, therefore, tended to be¬ 
come entirely subsidiary to sculpture ; but nevertheless 
an indispensable art, for without the final iri(onac& of 
plaster, thinner than an egg-shell and highly polished, 
and the due performance of the eye-painting ceremony 
uith its appropriate maniras which gave it the breath of 
life divine, a stone image was an inert block unfit for 
worship. The hUonaco also protected the surface of 
the sculpture from exposure to weather. It could 
easily be renewed when necessary. The painting of 
temple banners and icons belonged to the caJligrapheris • 
art which w-as also the parent of the later schools of 1 
Indian miniature painters, I 

Tliis very ancient art practice still survives among - 
the traditions of the temple craftsmen of India. 
Hindu temples now built in Northern India, in the 
districts where red sandstone is mostly used, are still 
covered with this fine polished intonaco, and some¬ 
times decorated with frescoes. In the days of the old 
John Company the interior w-alls and columns of 
Anglo-Indian mansions in Calcutta and Madras were 
often finished with this beautiful white polish; but 
the fresco-painting for w-hich it was intended to be 
the ground was held to be inconsistent with the correct 
classic taste of those and in modem times patent 
paints of European brand and unwholesome w*all- 
papers have been substituted for it. About fifteen 
years ago I brought some temple craftsmen from 


FRESCO PAINTIxVG 

Jaipur to teach the Indian process of fresco-painting 
in the Calcutta School of Art.' A panel in fresco 
executed at this time by Mr. Abamndro Nath Tagore, 
C.I.E., illustrating the story of Kacha and Deyajani 
in the Mahabharata/ is reproduced in Ph LXXIX, 
These Jaipur craftsmen also renewed the polished 
plaster in the ballroom of Government House, Calcutta, 
by Lord Cur^on's orders. 

The preparation of the lime requires great care and 
patience, and its application to the surface of the wails 
is an art in itself, just as was the wax coating (ganosis) 
applied to ancient Greek statuary. The degenerate 
practice followed in many old Hindu temples of 
frequently smearing all the building with whitewash 
is doubtless derived from the same tradition : but it 
is now done so unintelligently and unskilfuEy that 
the masterly technique of the original sculpture is 
obliterated by the plastering. In the temples which 
were desecrated by the Muhammadans and abandoned 
as places of w'orship the last painted itUomco put 
upon the stone woidd in most cases eventually dis¬ 
appear through natural causes, even when unscientific 
antiquarians have not assisted them in ignorance of 
the Indian sculptor-painter's technical methods. In 
favourable circumstances the astonishing permanence of 
Indian mural painting has been proved by the frescoes 
of Ajanta and Sigirlya. 

\Mien these technical conditions are understood, it 
will be evident that the record of Indian religious 
painting in pre-Muhammadan times is not really so 
fragmentary as might appear at first sight, for in a 
complete history of the art the painted reliefs of 

^ A deti^ed desaSpUoQ d the process is given Itt I^tdian Scutphire 
and Paintings pp. 267—^3. 

* Adi-PBLTva, I, 76“^. Ejory's trajulatioii, pp, 233-40, 
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Bharhut, Sanchi, Amaravati, Eorobudur, and many 
other works of the temple sculptor-painters ought to 
he included. It will not, however, be possible in this 
work to do more than draw attention to this im¬ 
portant point. It should also be noted that the 
traditions of the secular school of court miniature 
painters established under the Muhammadan emperors 
were partly derived from the painters of the chitna-s^as 
under the patronage of Hindu royalty, and partly 
from the monastic schools which produced painted 
icons and hieratical scrolls—the prototypes of the 
Japanese kakemono. 

The first of the six artistic principles enunciated 
by Vatsj^ayana — the distinction of forms and appear^ 
ances—sums up the whole philosophy of Oriental 
painting, the systematic teaching of 'which at NaJanda 
and other universities of Mah5,yana Buddhism must 
have profoundly influenced the whole art of Asia. 
The theory applied to ail branches of education, and 
the Mahabh^at^ gives a striking illustration of its 
application in the martial training of the Pandava 
war-chiefs. They were trained to arms not by a 
military expert of their own class, but by a wise Brah¬ 
man, Drona, who by profound meditation had acquired 
a perfect knowdedge of divine science. When their 
training was finished, he called them together and 
pointed out to the eldest a bird perched on a distant 
tree. Do you see the bird on the top of that tree ? 
he asked, Yes," said the pupil. " What do you 
see ?" the master demanded, " myseif, youi brother^, 
or the tree ? " The youth replied at once, " I see 
yourself, sir, my brothers, the tree and the bird/' 
Drona then put him aside, and called up the others 
one by one. He asked the same question and received 
the same answer until it came to the turn of his favourite 
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pupiJ, Arjuna. " Now, Aijtjjia, take aim and tell 
me what you see—the bird, the tree, myself and your 
brothers ? ” No.“ said Arjima, I see the bird 
alone, neither yourself, sir, nor the tree," " Describe 
the bird," said the Master* " I sec only a bird^s 
head," Arjuna replied. "Then shoot," cried Drona, 
and in an instant the arrow sped, the bird fell shot 
tlirough the eye, and the teacher embraced his pupil 
with delight* 

It is the same way m Indian art and in all Oriental 
art inspired by Indian idealism* The artist, through 
a process of severe mental discipline, is taught to 
discriminate the essentials in forms and appearances, 
and to see clearly with his mind^s eye before he takes 
up brush or cMmI. Once the image is firmly fixed 
in the mirror of his mind by intense concentration, 
or when the daemon residing in the object to be 
depicted has been made to manifest itself by the power 
of yoga, the realisation of it, facilitated by the tech¬ 
nical traditions of the school taught under the other 
five categories, was swift and sure. Rupa-bheda is 
sruii —the revelation of the divine. The science of 
art — the rules of proportion, expression, beauty, like¬ 
ness, and the use of tools—is of the kind of knowledge 
described as smriti —that which is remembered, or 
handed down by tradition. 

Beneath the transcendental conceptions of Indian 
religious art as we see them at Ajanta and elsewhere, 
there is, however, an undertone of intense realism. 
Nothing could be more real and alive than the figures 
with which Buddhist artists peopled what Europeans 
call the unseen world* To them it was the real world 
in which their lives were spent; only the immortals 
were made not of common clay. There is abundant 
evidence of the most careful study of nature in the 
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TECHNIQUE OF INDIAN PAINTING 

movement of the figures, in the expressive drawing 
of the hands, and in the way in which the hang of 
jewelled ornaments upon the hody is made to explain 
its loim and action. 

The jewellery in Indian painting and sculpture 
plays the same part as the grace-notes or microtones 
in Indian music. The artist unfolds his main scheme 
with the simplest and most direct methods, a simplicity 
not impelled by weakness, but by the urgent desire 
to get to the heart of the matter at once. The contours 
and modelling of the main forms are thus treated with 
the greatest boldness and breadth, and at the same 
time wdth a firmness and decision which are the 
exact opposites of the halting rhythm of many Western 
experimentalists of modem times, who, without an 
age-long tradition of culture to guide them, try to 
invoke the spirit of the East, By way of contrast to 
these broad effects, the jewrelleiy and other accessories 
are used as sparkling points of interest which are 
elaborated mth the minutest finish and delicacy of 
touch. By these contrasting methods the best Indian 
painters achieved a perfectly balanced rhythm and 
fullness of contents without overcrowding. 

The Ajanti paintings now extant cover a period 
of about six centuries, from circ, a.d. ioo to circ. 628. 
They were first satisfactorily photographed about 
eight years ago, through the enterprise of Lieot-Colonel 
Victor Goloubeff, the editor of Ar$ A^atica, who 
presented a set of his splendid photographs to the 
Mus6e Cemuschi tn Paris, which gives a much clearer 
impression of the spirit and wonderful technique of 
these masterpieces of the classic art of India than the 
copies made by the students of the Bombay School of 
Art, which provided the material for Mr, John Griffiths 
well-known volume on Ajaitta (1897)* The more 
zS 
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syinpathetic copi^ aubse<iiiGntly nis^de by Lady Her- 
ringham, assisted by the pupils o£ Mr. Abanindro 
Nath Tagore, are exhibited in the Indian section of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and were pubhshed 
by the India Society in 1915* 

Two of Lieut.-Colonel Goloubefi's photographs, 
typical of the best work of the Ajanta school, are 
given in Pis. LXXl, LXXII. The first, from a ceiling 
panel in Cave I, shows Parvati sitting on Siva^s lap 
and receiving instruction from the great Gnru. The 
subject occurs more than once in the later paintings 
of Ajanta, for Mah&yana Buddhism allowed to all 
Brahmanical deities a place in its pantheon. Parvati 
is dra^vn with a few sweeping brush-strokes which 
sum up in perfect rhythm the sweetness and punty 
of the Lady of the snows listening attentively to her 
lord's teaching. Siva's figure is less seaxchingiy drawn: 
the painter has concentrated most upon the pose and 
expression of the two heads—Siva's a noble god like 
type, and Parvati's with the surpassing grace of pure 
saintly womanhood. Behind the figures b a back- 
ground of conventional clouds; the two deities are 
pobed in the heavenly regions like birds resting on 
their wings, an idea which Indian artists always 
expressed finely without giving to the Devas any 
bird-like attributes. The practice of yoga made them 
familiar wth the idea of levitation and demonstrated 
to them its possibilities even for mortal fiesh and 
blood. 

The head of the Bodhisattva (PL LXXII), with 
the royal crown and bis long hair braided with jes¬ 
samine flowers, belongs to the central figure in the 
wall-painting of the same monastic hall, which pro¬ 
bably represents the marriage of Prince Siddhartha— 
a subject in w^hich the Ajanta painters have drawn 
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upon the myth of Vishnu and Lakshmi, The Bodhi- 
sattva holds in Ms right hand Vishnu’s blue lotus, 
and his tiara bears the three jewelled sunnliscs like 
the Vishnu in the Trimurti sculpture of Elephanta. 
The figure is over life-size, and is one of the most 
finished and powerful in technique of the Ajanta 
paintings. It is supposed to belong to about the 
beginning of the seventh century. 

The frescoes of Sigirlya in Ceylon are painted in 
two recesses of the rock on the hill which was the 
retreat of the parricide King Kasyapa I at the end 
of the fifth century. Owing to their almost inacces¬ 
sible position, they are in a better state of preservation, 
and thus more suitable for reproduction, than any of 
the Ajanta paintings. They are closely related to the 
Ajanta school. The subject is a procession of royal 
ladies, supposed to be Kasyapa*s queens, with 
attendants bringing doral offerings, to a shrine which 
seems to be located in the Tusita heavens, for the 
figures appear as if half immersed in clouds—the 
usual convention for the heavenly spheres. 

The finest of the figures (PL LXXIII) are drawn 
by a master’s hand, swift and sure, but snrayed by the 
impulse of the moment, as one can see by the rapid 
alteration of the pose of an arm or hand x^ble in 
some of the paintings. These exhibit the best qualities 
of the Ajanta paintings and of the great masters of 
China and Japan, Others are less subtle in the drawing 
and more laboured in the modelling—evidently the 
work of pupils. 

The Sigirlya paintings, if they may be attributed 
correctly to Kasyapa’s court painters, are the only 
extant works of the secular schools of Indian painting 
before Muhammadan times. But possibly they were 
painted by the monks of the neighbouring Buddhist 
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monastery. In any case, no line of demarcation can 
be drawn between secular and religions painting in 
the Buddhist and Hindu period except as regards 
the choice of subject* Kings and queens, as sons and 
daughters of the gods, were endowed with all the 
physical and spiritual graces of divinity, and found 
easy access to the heavenly regions even in their 
lifetime. 

It was different ^vith the Muhammadaii rulers, who 
patronised painting as a court accomplishment. The 
law of the Prophet condemned painting as a fine art, 
and a strict Musalmau only indulged his artistic 
taste in calligraphy, transcribing the texts of the 
Kuran, verses of his favourite poets, or Persian qua¬ 
trains of his Qwa composition. Calligraphy was there¬ 
fore the means of acquiring religious merit, and was 
valued higher as an art than picture-painting, even 
by the Shiahs, who had no puritan scruples. Some of 
the best Mtiiammadan painters were those who 
combined book illustration with calligraphy. But 
Muhammadan pictures, as distinguished from illumi¬ 
nated manuscripts, very rarely had a religious character, 
though scenes from the life of Muhammad and of 
Mus^man saints are sometimes found, Muhammadan 
painting on the whole is realistic and matter-of-fact 
in its outlook, secular in subject, and wholly devoid 
of the spiritual emotion which inspired the work of 
the Buddhist and Hindu artist, Abul Fayl, Akbaris 
biographer, felt the difference w^hen he noted that 
Hindu pictures surpass our conception of things." 

Before Akbar brought the Indian painter and the 
Persian and Arabian calligraphist together, there had 
been a great Muhammadan school of miniaturists, 
ted by Bihzad, a famous master who flourished at 
the end of the fifteenth century at the courtof Khurasan- 
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But this Saracenic art did not spring ready-made 
from the brain of a single man of genius. Like early 
Saracenic architecture, it had its roots in the far older 
Buddhist culture, in the art of icon and religious 
picture painters who still carry on their ancient 
traditions, originally derived from India, in the 
monasteries of Nep^, Sikkim, and Tibet, and m all 
the countries of Asia where Buddhism still survives, 

Mogul painting, or the school which flourished 
most under the patronage of Akbar, JahSngir, and 
Shah Jah5n, was, like Urdu, the language of the 
Mogul court and camp, composed of heterogeneous 
elements — but they never completely coalesced. It 
is always easy to distinguish the native Indian tradition 
from that of the Muhammadan artist-penman, for 
the Hindu knew how to combine the art of line and form 
as the great masters of Ajanta had done, and there 
is a subtle vein of idealism in his conceptions which 
reveals his introspective bent of mind. The Musal- 
man painter of the Persian school rarely shook off 
the technique of the calligrapliist ■ very^ often, in the 
Mogul miniatures, the brush outline is the work of one 
artist and the colouring of another. This artificial 
division of labour was foreign to the indigenous 
Indian school, 

A typical painting of the Hindu school, and one of 
the finest of the great gallery of portraits with which 
the Mogul court painters illuminated the history of 
the period, is shown in PL LXXIV, a. It belongs 
to a series of pictures from Jahfingir's own collection 
discovered by me in Calcutta and purchased for the 
Government Art Gallery, The Emperor, who was 
justly proud of his court painters^ skill, stamped it 
with bis seal and wrote a note in Persian on the right 
lower comer which shows that it is a portrait of Sur 5 | 


3o6 JAHANGIR'S PAINTERS 

Mai, the son of Amar Singh, painted by an artist 
named Nanha. Amar Singh was the RSna of MewSr, 
who in 16^4 submitted to the imperial army, much to 
Jahangir's satisfaction; for Akhar, though he captured 
Chitor, could never force the Rana himself to his 
knees, Jahangir attempted to conciliate the Rajputs 
in the same way as his father had done, and had marble 
statues of the R 5 ii 5 and Ms son Karan put up in the 
imperial palace at Agra. The other son, whose 
portrait was added to Jahangir’s collection, is not 
mentioned by name in Ms memoirs.* 

There are no traces of the calligraphist's technique 
in this painting—it is a real painter’s picture. 'Rie 
contours are sharply defined, but the original outline 
is wholly merged in the subsequent painting. It is 
possible that European pictures, wMch Jah^ngrr 
admired and gave to his painters to copy, may have 
influenced the artist's manner. But it is more likely 
that the natural development of the indigenous 
Indian school since the time of Ajanta produced this 
result. In the broad but subtle modelling of the 
forms, and the minute finish of the gold brocade and 
other ornamental accessories, the painter^s technique 
is dosely allied to the later style of the Ajauts school. 

Another great master of Jahangir's court early 
in the seventeenth century, and after^vards in the 
service of Shah Jahan, was Manohar D&s, a Hindu 
painter whose work is well represented in the coUec- 
tion of Lady Wantage lately exMbited in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. "A royal keeper leading a 
decoy antelope ” by Manohar (PL LXXV) is perhaps 

1 jahSngir in his raeoiDtrs refert only to Sorlj Mai {or 5or9j Singh), 
thfi BQtt of BSsu of Kangn, wha altemately In favoor aiul in 
disgrace at the court. Possibly he was the subject of the painting, for 
jahlngTr, Iti his frequent drunkea carouses, easily have made a 

inistalce in a deliail of this kind. 
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one of the finest genre pictures of the Mogul school. 
It was the custom in hunting black buck to let loose 
a trained decoy buck to fight the leader of a herd. 
The picture shows the sleek, well4ed animal^a 
little reluctant, it seems, to perform the role of betraying 
its own species—-being led out by its keeper when the 
herd came in sight. It is a magnificent study of 
animal life, and the coaxing attitude and expression 
of the keeper as if trying to overcome the hesitation 
of his well-trained pet, is perfect in characterisation 
and technique. 

PL LXXIV, B, is by one of Shah Jahan*s court 
painters. It can be correctly described as Indo 
Persian, a name often indiscrimmately applied to all 
Indian miniature paintings. This is distinctly of 
the calligraphic school. It is a coloured draining 
rather than a painting. There is little surface model¬ 
ling ; the forms are expressed almost entirely by the 
clearly marked outlines, by flat washes of colour, and 
fine stippUng of the details. The subject is Mian 
Shah Mir of Lahore, Dara Shikoh's spiritual guide, 
conversing with his disciple, Mulla Shah of Badakshan, 

Many of the Mogul miniatures of the calli^aphic 
school axe only highly finished drawings, diflering 
generaUy from the style of the Persian school by the 
caraeo-like precision of the delicate brush outline. 
This is a characteristic which exactly exprsises the 
technical distinction between all Indian scripts and 
the easy flowing curves of Petsian and Ar^ic the 
former being derived from the use of the stilus, an 
the later from a flexible pen or brush writing. 

An interesting historical example of the calligraphic 
artist's work is shown in PL LXX\I, reprinting 
Shah JahSn in Durbar. The originaJ is in the Nation al 
Art Museum, Copenhagen. 


2o 8 ^-RAJPOT" PArNTINGS 

When the MogxU school, in the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, resotved into its original constituent 
elements through Anrangzib’s banisliment of Hindu 
painters from liis coart, the latter continued to find 
patronage at the Hindu courts and ajnong the higher 
classes of the people. But the designation of Rajput 
which Dr* Coomaraswamy and other wTiters have 
applied to the extant works of the later Hindu painters 
is far too narrow and apt to be very misleading, for, 
although the traditions of Hindu painting had more 
natality in Rajputana than elsewhere, they were by 
no means exclusively Rajput* The classifications of 
" Mogul,” "Buddhist," and "Hindu" which I adopted 
in the original collection made for the Calcutta Art 
Gallery are more correct. 

In Mogul times and later there were Hindu schools 
at Benares, in the Panjab and Kashmir, in Bengal, 
in Gujerat^iin the Dekhan, and in South India, besides 
the Buddhist schools of Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, 
Tibet, and Burma, ■which were unaffected by Muhamma¬ 
dan influence and are still alive, Burma, as regards 
painting. Is still a terra incognita to Anglo-Indian and 
Indian connoissenrs, though, even in the present day, 
it has a very interesting traditional school. 

At present our knowledge of the later Hindu schools 
is almost entirely confined to examples painted on 
paper, as the painters in the service of Hindu rSjas 
imitated the fashions of the Mogul court in the same 
way as they now imitate the art fashions of Europe* 
But nearly all Hindu painters, when painting on paper, 
followed closely the traditionai technique of mural 
painting, and their paintings are exact reproductions 
of the frescoes of the Hindu chitra-saia, or picture- 
hall. It is not unlikely that further investigation 
of the subject by Indians who can gain access to the 
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private apartments of old Hindu families will reveal 
the existence of tlve original waJl-paintiogs which 
are now only known to Europeans by small reproduc¬ 
tions on paper. Indian artistic culture is still to a 
large extent an unexplored domain. 

It is not possible in this brief summarj^ to attempt 
to define the different local styles recognised by 
Indian connoisseurs^ but a few illustrations will 
serve to bring out some of the main distinctions be¬ 
tween Hindu and Musalman painting. The choice of 
subject shows the difference as clearly as anything else. 
The Muhammadan painter was almost exclusively 
concerned with court and camp life* its pageantry 
and history. But as a courtier he never revealed its 
inner secrets or told unpleasant truths. Except when 
he illustrated the mysticism of Sufi poetry, religion 
hardly entered into fiis ideas of art; he reconciled 
his religious and artistic conscience by leaving it 
alone. 

The Hindu artist, on the other hand, svas both a 
court chronicler and a religious teacher. Vaishnav^a 
and Saiva legends, in which the gods descended to 
earth, lived the life of the people, and perfonned 
wondrous miracles, w'ere their favourite themes, treated 
with all the reverence of the earnest devotee. But 
though the Hindu painter imbues such subjects with 
a sensitiveness and artistic charm which are pecuharly 
his own, the appeal which he makes to the Indian 
mind is not purely aesthetic. His is no art^ for art s 
sake ; for the Hindu draws no distinctions between 
what is sacred and profane. The deepest mysteri^ 
axe clothed by him in the most familiar g^b. So in 
the intimate scenes of ordinary village life he con¬ 
stantly brings before the spectator the esoteric leaching 
of his religious cult, knowing that the mj'sticism of 
29 
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THE L*\ND OF THE MOON 


the pictoxe vnli find a ready response even from the 
unlettered peasant. That which seems to the modem 
Western onlooker to be strange and unreal, often 
indeed gross, is to the Hindu mystic quite natural 
and obviously true. 

We are often reminded of the ancient Chandra cult 
and of Indians name as the Land of the Moon by 
the frequent choice of night scenes—women prajdng 
at Siva's shrine nnder the crescent moon; Radha 
seeking her beloved Krishna in the dark forest at 
midnight; two lovers riding by torchlight throngh 
a mountain pass; hunting by lamplight on the banks 
of a moonlit river; pilgrims sitting round a camp 
fire listening to the tales of a village Kathak. 

The two illustrations given in PI* LXXVII will 
show with w'hat rare intuition the Hindu painter 
interpreted the religious feelings of the people, and 
the penetrative insight of his communings with the 
spirits of river, wood, and sky. In the first a mother 
with her son and daughter-in-law are worshipping 
at a wayside shrine under a tamarind-tree. The 
draperies have suffered from unskilful restoration, 
but the power and feeling with which the effect of 
night is given makes us understand Rembrandt's 
interest in Indian painting*^ In the same spirit 
the great Dutch master illustrated Biblical stories. 

The hunting scene, fortunately in a perfect state of 
preservation, is perhaps intended to illustrate Rama's 
Ufe in exile on the banks of the Godavari. There is 
much in it, especially in the group of deer startled by 
the fall of their leader, to suggest a connection with 
the traditions of the classic Indian school, as w^e know 
them from Ajanta. 

Specially characteristic of the Hindu artist's spiritual 

Sw Jndiak Seutplur^ awd PainiiHgt by the Author, pp. 302 - 4 * 
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outlook are the pictures represeating the Rig-m^as/ 
or melody-pictures, in which Indian music is trans¬ 
lated into pictorial terms, A R§ga in music is the 
traditional melodic pattern with which the Indian 
musician weaves his improvisations, each RSga sjTnbo- 
lising in rhythmic form some emotion such as love, 
some elemental force such as fire, or a particular 
aspect of nature such as the forest at midnightj, 
or the refreshing showers of spring associated with 
the playing of Krishna’s fiute as he dances with 
the cow-girls of Brindaban, 

The systems of Ragas, or principal modes, vaiy'^ 
somewhat. According to one of them there are six. 
appropriate to the six seasons with which the Hindu 
year is divided. Bach Raga is subdii^ided into five 
Raginis, which, again* have each eight subdivisions, 
or putras. The Ragas and their subdi\dsions give 
the dominant idea of the musician’s theme* the season 
and hour of the day or night appropriate for it, and 
by their magic create a suitable atmosphere. The 
musician* by the incantations of his song or lute, can, 
like Orpheus* conjure with the spirits of earth and 
sky and flood and bring his hearers into touch with 
the harmonies of nature. The painter translates these 
melodic patterns into his own language by forming 
a mental image of the impression the music makes 
upon him — it may be the apparition of the special 
muse or divinity who presides over each Riga or 
Raginl, or the activity of the elemental forces which 
the magic of the music invokes. 

PI. LXXVin giv^ two typical Rag*nill^. In the 
first* Fig* A* the lady seated under a flowering tree is 
pouring out her soul in song to the accompaniment of 
her vina* while the pet gazelle by her side* the birds 

I LttcraU/ " Garlandi oi 
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and even the tree seem to be attentive listeners. 
The next probably belongs to one of a Vaishnava 
series of musical inodes — R^dha is wandering over 
the moonlit fields of Erindaban asking the peafowl 
where her beloved Krishna can be found* 

The old traditions of Hindu painting still linger 
among the temple craftsmen of India, in the ritual 
of the Hindu womenfolk, and but rarely at the courts 
of the Hindu princes, though a few descendants of 
the old court painters still practise their art. A 
systematic investigation of these li^^ng traditions 
would certainly yield material of the highest artistic 
and archaiological interest, and help the technical 
development of the important new school of Indian 
painting which has arisen in the last tw^enty years 
at Calcutta under the leadership of Mr* Abanindro 
Nath Tagore, C.I.E* The genesis of the school was 
described by me in two numbers of the Sludio magazine*^ 
The annual exhibitions of its works in Calcutta, and 
those wliich were held in Paris and in London in recent 
years, have demonstrated its further development 
much more completely than it would be possible to 
attempt in this handbook, which will, however, serve 
to explain the historical foundation upon which Mr* 
Tagore and his pupils axe trying to build, and some 
of the artistic ideals which inspire their work, 

^ October 1903 and July 
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JJ# Fd;, *34 n; f/ud^ (f/ Anori 

idtals of Indian Art. x6o n, 164 n 
193 n, J79 a, j 85 n; Indian Arc^- 
** cturt . 121 n, 134 a, 1410, 1430; 


Indian Scnlfftum artd PtUmtini 
179 n, 150 n. 1930, 19,80, iroa ' 
Henmtages, rock-cut, 24 
Hettingbam, Lady, 102 
Hitflilayaa valleys, 13 n 
^m&layas, 26, 73, lya^ jgj 
WnayiM school, 19, 46, 51, 33 ,33 
Hinda temple;, 66, 140, 144 
the curvilJneaT spirq, or sikhW 
7. 0; use of the lotus-and-vaie 

44 i towers of victwy sg 

120 ; doctrine of the Trimflrti 87 - 
fwacfti, 99, 144^ pleasnre'EM^- 
dc^ 102: i[iiiage.iiiiBldne, Jiin- 
MUet m the uni^ of the Godhead' 
tM; painting. 203, 208. m' 

characteristjics 209^11 ’ 

B^Braphwal 
discnlin tion of tho two tnain sects 

77 

Hii^us, Essay oa the Anfliitectureuf 

the, 45 

Hindustajl, 123 ' coaquered by Mu- 
haminadans, 84 

Hiranya^arbt^. waiuh of the uni¬ 
verse, 6a n, r6i 

^ntn;^‘a.kBjia, the demon, 166 ^ 

nittites, the, capture Babvion 9 
Hjucn Tsang. the Chineei: pilgrim, 
no, 115 n ; descriptian of the 
of 92, 96, loi 

Morua the Egyptiau lEin-god, 24 n 
Hojr'iialB, BaJlifa dynasty. So 
Hnghiy, 124 

flQinayilii. 113, 117: design of Ha 
tomb, 131, 133 

Htia^n Shah, Sultan of Gour, no 
rluvisbka., tlio KuihAQ tiuff, 62 j 
ntonastccy, 190 

Hydoabad, H-H. the Nlsam qJ 51 
79 o 


Ibrdhfm ll. Saltan of BilApar 126 ' 
mosqne, 127, 141 

figure-sculphire, 36, 50; the 
f-und of the hfoon, 43,, 210; (q- 
ib^actioa of the stlthaca temple, 
60; nmnastoies nr unlveiaitiQ, 

9 T 5 J, i 10 ; detiftting. tun !!■ ^ ; 

phUooopHoil cnntestB, 94 ; ten^ 
mandnpams, 95: anaeut monu¬ 
ments, 97: mosques and tombs, 
103, lij,, 1*6- Muhammadan rule 
in, 106, 123^ 1J9 . influence on the 
architecture of Islam.. loS-io 
India, Rorthein, tiindn tfmplc arcH-f- 
^ ® 

Vaisbnavamovement, 58,87; way- 
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side ■hrines. O2' MufauntnAdan 
iconocUsm, 64 ; itryal chapelt^ £7 ; 
Uubacniiiadaa cciaqtiest. ^ 

India, Southern, the Sail'll move- 
mimt, 52. 58. 87; temptos, 73,, 76, 
fij : gateways or gopurams,, 85 ; 
sculputre. 184 

Indian arciutcctnn:, latus-and-vase 
pillar, 41, 44; art, origtni, 3. 91 
infiucncc of the Vedkc ritual, ts; 
curvilinear Spire CT sikham, $7 ■ 
climate, destructive infinenccs. 
160, iqd I craftsTTiFm, use of the 
lotus fiower for the decoratifiD of 
pilUua, 421 demand for. ittf 
versatility, 123, laS-jn; dame- 
coiuitraction, 127 ; u'crk lor lalam^ 
129 f methcxl of working, 140; 
house, plan of a, ^; painting, 
iga; realism. 200: new school 
of, 212 ; palace, plan of a, 97, loi; 
sp^ation, 98: sculpture, the 
'■ bell^ibaped '' capital, 41; coat' 
Ing of plaster. 53 u 
IndO'Aryau or^tecture, 58; art, 
26, 39; courts, philosophicaL con¬ 
tests, 77: god4ike heroes, T34 ; 
houses and palaces, 90. 96. 239; 
rellgioo. leaser deities, 190 
IndoAiyans, the. 3 
Indo-Muhamnutdan dynasty, 105; 
mosr]nes. experimenta in ai^-coo^ 
■tructiem, 119 

Indo-Saracenic school of aruldtcc- 
tme, 96. Tit 

lodra, Wleldcr of the Tbnnderbalt, 
9 , !! 3 f 33 - 

Lndos Valli^, 182 
Intmafo of plaster, 197* 19^ 
Iraniani. the, 3 

Ishta-devata, worship of, 62. 79 
Ishtar or Aabtamth, the Assyiian 
goddess, 59 

Ishvara, the Supreme Roicr, 188 
IfllaiT), aiuhJtocture, iodueoceol India, 
108 ; mosques and tombi. 120 ; 
Snuna, the canonical law of, (08 
Ismail Khan Rdmi. [38 
Itmld-ud-dauLdx tomh, tii, 1318. 137 
Ittagi, temple of, 38 


Jah&Qglr, 100 i alliance with the 
Sunni party, 135; tomb, 137; 
collection of pictures, 203; me- 
mptre, ±08 

JahinglH hlahall, at ::\gTa. loi 
Jain dties, 71 
Jainigm, 4 

30 


Jaipur^ craftsmeo, 19I 
JalwnlcMryo, 89 
apaa, temples uf, lEO 
J/oAa, panels. 33, 34 
jaunpur, mc^ues. ti 8 
Java. Buddhin icuiptare^ 33 ^ temple 
of Chandi Sewa, 143 ; examples 
of the fiodhisattva type, 180 
statue of Vishnu, 167 
Jina, or Conqueror, 88 n 
jHan^'marga^ the way of knowledge, 
18, 38, 72, lyi, 173, I So, 183 
Junma, the, S3, 172 


Koaha, ahriue, lod 
Kacha and Deva|flid. story of, 19S 
KailAsa mouiitaiu, 70, 76,, 1811 
rock-cat temple of, 78-^5+ i59i 
shrines. 8t, S3 ; pyraiuldaf tower, 
8t; the plinth. 82 j LankCsvoxa 
chapel. S3 

KalUianatiia temple, 7S 
KlhUi-mOrti, brmuc AgUR of, 173 
Kalajka, or jar of immortality, 38, 
7* 

Kali, 184 
Kalinga. 84 

Kaliya, the serpent, 17a 
Kalkin. 168 

KanArak. temple of, 9^ 158 
Kanauj. 3, 67 

Kandarya MalihJeva temple, fiS n 
Koniahka. ftQpa at Peshawar. 
123 

Kapdavastn, palace at, 28 
Khrit, 19, 22 : repriwotation of ^ 
lotos, 42; rock-cut monafterioS, 

J 3 - jisscmhly-hall, 49. 32. 33 1 
imentions, 49 n; lotus ptilare, 
30: sculpture. 30; chapter-hoose* 

9 t 

A'orjvfd-nmrga, the path of doty* 18, 
72. 192 

Kassites, the. occupy Bohylon, 9 
Knsyapa I. King, 203 
l^tniawaT pemiDniilB. 

Keaherl, rock-cut gionaxtimc^, 48 

KhajurAho, royal chapel*, 67 ; 

temple, 70 
KhonuHh. ^ 

Khurasan, court ot 204 
“Kibloh," the. ro7 
Kuschinjunga, 171 
Kiail, or King's hottie. 37 
Krishea. iloctnne, legends. 

172; riiw, 33, 93 
Krishna 1 , 79 

Kshatriyai. the wsuTfuOT, 3, 77. tSz 
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tCulbarga, 135 
Kambhl^. Rind of Chitor, 6g, i3d 
Knrftn, tb« law □£, 

Kurma, er toitaUe, t<^, i 6 S 
Kuvcra, god of wc^Uk, I90 ^ scalp^ 
tujc of, 

Laliore, 137 * 

IjaknautI, 67, tai, 132 

I j kihm i. Goddess of tbe Day, 33, 61. 

*6^, 365, 167, 169, jji 
Lankfisvan chape], Ellora, 83 
Livaoya Yojaflain, reali^atkia of 
gmee and beauty, 395 
Layard,^ Sir H«jry, 59 
Lethaby, Prof,, jfrchiUtittFt, 1430 
Leyden, Ethnological Mnaoom at, 
l<i3, J84 

Ltof'am, aymbol of the. T63 
Linga-fil tcjnplOj Bhnv-anSsli'VHr, the 
Great, 64; date of ttio bnildino 
*5 

Lokapfthw, Of Cnanliam of the Fijnx 
Gateways of the Sky, 41 
Lomas RiAi cave. 34 
Lotus flowera, 8, 13, 33,. 36, 4I, 42, 
43 ^ 143, i6a, 1 ^; vHfoiflAa, ' 

Or fruit, 8, 37; donw, tiO, 145, 
147 

Lotua-aiuj-vaie pillar, 41, 44, 114 
Luntblti] gardens, 34' 

Madras Museum, 176, tyg 
Magadha. 92 n,; buildm of, toj 
MahabhArata^ the. 5, ifi. 151 lu 

199 

or lotus Crown 13® 

Ml n. 147 
MahAvIra. 4 

MBhUyOnA doctrine, 5^^ lya ; mortal- 
tenes, 91. iijn- schaol, 179 
Mahtehamfirti. the ave-head«i farm 
of Stva, 188 

Mahisura. the buffalo-demon, 184 
MahmQd Begarah, menque, i^o 
MohmOd of {jharnl, itt ij3 

Mahmfldkbdtl, lao ' 

Maitreya, the Bnddhut Mesaiah sj I 

iy6 ■ 

Mildi, 123, (24 
MAlwA. 27 

MJJwA. Sultan of, .69 
MAtnaJlapuram, shrine at, 74. 76 
93 ; temples. 7$; sonlptures, 165’ 
172; relJefs. 184 
MAnAsAra Stlpa-Sastm. 57 
Afam^iapamr. Of assembly-halls C6 
95 


I Maodam moantiun. 60, M, 70, icjg 
I Mamlu. irS; history of, iifin 
I Manohar Did, pictures, 206 
Mjuirk|ue. Father. 138 
MAxltaiufCyB. legend of, 179 
Horshall, Sir John, 117: b 

SSneiS, 40 

Maxuts, the storm winds, tj 
Alathura. 3, 67 : Jain stCLpa at 146 ’ 
mnseum, 137^ 190 ' 

Maaryan dynasty, 4, 1j 
Mflyl, Mot^ of the Buddha 17 

ijt >33, 

Mitiiii, the, ly 

Meghavamii. King of Ceylon, tjj 
Mera, rnottntam, |io, di, 70/167 
Mcscpotarniii, 26; conJcBj huts of, 

9 . 59 . 147 J Aryan rule in, ft ro 
do: palace*, 44 

MewAr, 69 * 

.Man Shah Mir, portrait of. 207 
Minoan Art. 134 

Miti BAT, royal chape], Chitof. 70 
Mirxapur district. 195 
Mitarmi, the, 9; sacred b teratcre 
n 

Mogul dynasty, lig- fall of, 144; j 
arefUtetture, 133 ; Khoal of paint- '? 
“S- 2 ^Ji 3 o 3 ; mi Ilia, triples. 2oj * ^ 

' palac». 99, 101 

MoAfka^ Of libo^tidin, ifi 19 43 j 

■MoCtfistGncift, liiiddhist^ 91 j 

Moon-god, Chandra, 6, [8 ^ 

Mosques. ^ n, mj, 107 : the loand 1 

portals, 113 1 

Masjid, 136 jl 

Monctain-wonhip, 70 
Mubammad ‘Add Shah, tninb nf, J 
t^, *17, 131 1 fiiM of the dome, • :3 
109 , M 7 8 

Muhamm^ans, conquer Hindustan, J 

9 ^: destmetion nf temples, 99. 4 

160; pleasare-gaidena, 40? j role ^ 

In India, 106, laj. 129; nrebitec^ 
toy—ro j tonitis in indf n 
1161^ Khotg of mJniaturksrts. 204 ; 

I^intiiig. 204 ; etumsetadstka, 209 
Mnlla Shah, 207 , 

MmntAe Mahall. 136,; Enonucaest 
to, T37 ; death, 14 j .1 

MuisbidllbAd, 124 

Musalman, artistic taste in calh- J 

graphy, 204 ' •; 

Muxalfar Shah, j 19 
Mysore. S9; templia, S9 


^]fiani3. sahke-goddetses, ih6 
ctalAmandaptun, tifl 
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N&livnda, uttivcrtily, Jo*. 199 3 
excjivatiflilU, 1)3 ; paviiianj^, 93 ^ qG 
ymdi, tli4 bull, shiiiiQ dedicated to. 
So 

fiajidi-paitii, the sifin. JI 
Kanha. portrait, zo* 

Nartlni Sic, Htrlt of. 6o 
N'draiiniA0. the nun-lioo, 167 
NJLr&^^a. the EtenaaJ SpiHt. 41 ^ 
74 ii, 163, iM, 171, iSS; relief of. 
166 

Narbada river, iiS 

rockM:ut moTiartErics, 48. Qt 
N&tAraja, Lord of the Dance^ 
image. 175. iBj; tyinlwl, tSt 
spedenum. 43 n 

Nepal, i39, 

Nmes-eh, 50 
Korvich ^IhednU, 40 
NOr-Jahln. Empress, 136 : design of 
tombtt. Ill, 13&. r37. 

NOr MoWlf. Emprfia, 131 
Jiymphahi arralj/a, 4 = 


Peraqrolitati oc 3ot«9 ptUaia. 30 
Persia, foundation of the Empire. 4 ; 
craftsmen. art of, loj; colour 
effects, ro7, j 13 ; tnetbod of con- 
Btruqting dome*. 1*5 P, *47 i 
moiiqiins. facades, 

Prttto-Giwli masoEii, 4 
Peshawar. fCaiushka's sldpa at, tzj 
Pillar, with " bclhabaped " eapdtal. 
40: shaft?i. 50 ; vaaietica of. 45 
or demons. 53 

PilrimrJitay or the aacridce for iimcea^ 
ton. 14 

Pro^aAs&iivd, OT drcnmajnbohitcuy 
rite, ig 
Pcohliftla, r '67 

PrajnQ-p&mmitit, Supreme Wisdom, 


45. 1&3 

Prum&Eiatn. Enoasuiedlcat, acnle aild 


proportiori, 155 
PfilJ0tiA.nam, Ibr 

FHTitiuia, tbit. 165 n, 168. (91 
JPiiroAi*d. or clmplnin, 3 


Ocean, chutmng the. Icscnd, 168- 
70. 173 ‘ 

Onsaa. 84, 15® 

FU». 

Painting, prindplcaof the art of, 193 
FaliiCc. art Indian, plan of, 97" 
PaJitillU, 71 

Punch Kfiaf Hoad. Beunw. 45 
Panch AluhuU, hve-stoned pavilion, 
93, 135 

Patjchfitiiiaj or “ fivc-jeweUed '* 
temple, 63. fej 

PZnilava, war’Clwcfs. training. *99 
Panduah. 1^3 

Punjsilh the first Aryan settCemonts. 
(bo 

PS.rasna.tt. 71 

Paxasu-Rama, a BraLhEnaui warrioc 
Idng. *63 

PSfijSta, the tree. 169 
Pjm-Nitvfliiu., the Ocean of Etcnaity. 
4 . H 

Paris. Mns^ Ccmuschi in, zoi 
E^LTrati, the Universal Mother, 83, 
84, 1S4, iSS; shrine, fii ; legend 
of. ^gt ; painting, mj 
P ltalipatra, 93 n ; pabce. 41, 97 
PathSn architecture. 109; style^ 
tl3 

Patna, ga n 

Pattadakal. temple at. 73, 79 
Pcrsepolis. 40; " hell-ihap^ " capi¬ 
tal of. 5. 44, 43, 


Ra, the sun-god of UdiopotiR, fi □ 
RSgas, systems nf, zii 
RlLg-nuilaa. mctiKly-pIcturTS. 311 
Raliu, the cdlpoe-drason, 54 
RaignTh Stale. 193 
Rija Dir Singh Deva. ttcaclwry, 
100 

Rlja Shi-Sabahanl, 38 
Hflia SurSj-MaJl, garden-palace at 
Dig. (02-4 
Rkjagriha, a, 9:: n 
RSjarilia I. Rmpemc. 85 
Rajendra Lai Mitr&. 136 n 
RAjmahal, 71, 

Rajputana. huffdingS. (90 

Kim Rij, Rail of \ 1 |ajajiag«. 115 ; 

palace, rah; kdled, izh 
Rim Rli, Eaay on the Architocture 
cf the ilLtidirs, 43 

R&ma. the ideal Indian king. 160. 
£73, 210 

RlmanQia, 76. S"* 

Rlmlyana. the, 5, 1*0 

Rftngpur, 134 
Rlnpur. temple at. 69, iJo 
Rao. T. A-, Gopinath. p/en<«M of 
Hi wdu lantognaphjrt r 63 M, 138 
Rlsbtrakuta dynasty. 79 
Ratnlsura, the demon. 184 
Rlvana. the demon-king. tTZ ; legctid 
8? 

Rembrandt, interest in lodtan paint- 
ing. iro 

I Retiaissanre architectum, 130 
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Rig-Veda, hymns of the, jj;, 37. *^3^ 

J 79 

Rome. Paatheon laj 
Radra, '• the Rottm;* 13. 73 
Rupa-bbfda, itistiturtion of fomift and 
appeaxojicea. 195 , 199 


Sabha mandapaid, or a^mbly-baU 

o of Diasolu lioii, [ 70 

badJUiva-mijrti^ l6j n 

lilteaesa or rcsccnbLuice^ 

SahsorAm, 113. J33 

sect iS; ia Soothstn India, 

?3. 7j. 77. 78. 8ti, 

Iflj j fonn. 74 : AflJWAa of Uhi 
7^1 Kulpture. 174 t-jm- 

P^ajt rtalocitc* of the teachefs; 
ifl4i 165 

^Iva-Sl^Motiits, toacluQg, 1630 
SihjTM. iPnnce of the 4 * ^ 

Samai’kandf ijfi, 143' 

SanunAn Burj or Jaamine Tois'ct. tjy 
Samudragupta, Emperor, 155 
S®^chl, 19. ji < gtupo at 23 27 - 
proce^m paths, 37; vedikl U 
naOTficial railiag. aS; toraiias 38 ■ 

fiatewaj-s 39-33, jrijm 0^} 

i wood-uytnpli^ 76 

charact^stiM of the Sculpture 3 a 
pi^ with " bell-shaped " ca^tal) 

tv. of thB lotus 

4 a ; ehrint at. i r© n ; iotbd 
,. ' 37' : relicis of, 199 

^^dkya-Hritta, dance. 179 
Ssujgha. or AssMiibly-ha]] . 46, «j ■ 

iSic 

wo^p, 48^ membew, rcj 
Sa^hariUna. or abode of the Sangha, 

Siinkardchaiya, fig 
Sap^-3Iatri3 motheis of 

(.-rcatida, shnne to, fii 
Saracenic architecture. 106 

speech, flj, 161 
Sa^h, atatqe of Budiiha. 153 139 
S<ii-chi^Harniam, i8tjj ^ 
Sathapatha Birahmana k6 
Sattvam-raja^Umjw. 1/7 n 
Salani. Kiojf of Lqlaha, te I 

^tya-bartyana, cult, ijcm J 

acandiMv-ia, custom of ««»» the I 
sua dance. 177 | 

Sculptore. art of, ijj - 

Sennacherib, Pafoce of, 39 


Serpent, symbol of the, 74 
^sha, 170 

Sl^h Jal^, 101, 1 2S, 133: andimM 
9*i niDnaineiit of the TAI 
Mahall, 137-43: a ^ct Sutmi 
^3^ ► destruction of ffintlu trrnpJjci 
140: mosque, the jami AiagHd' 
14J : peurtrait, 207 ' 

^tuLhoora, tomb at, 137 
Shark! d>'iiaaty. 119 
Shatrunjaya, hliJa of, 71 
SItSr Sh^, mosque, JJ3 ; tomb, Ji4,'' 
116. 133, Ijfl; admlnbrtraticM^ ni 
amah sect. tcfS, lafl, 304 
ShrwddAa, rites, e, 15, jS. 24 12 tg 
Siddhartha. Piinoo, 28, 102 ' 
Sicirij’a.. frcKoea, 133. 103 
Sikniidra, toinb at, 134 
Sikfaaia temple. 37 ; coastniction, g 
JS, 6 d ; introduced into In dia 60 ■ 
form, 61 * sliape. 62 ' 

Slfabbadru, the Abbot, 93 
Sdpa'Sasfcnift, the, y* 37 fig no 
tjS. 162, 179, 193 n 
Sind, Arab conquest of, tir 
Sita, rmciie of, 172 

Ueath, 7 n, iB, ei n, 
72, 87, 1 73 ; tcmplr, 7 n, 1 bi 173 
i«7, stuip* of the piilar, 7 n 43 ■ 
U«rd of KniMsa. bfl; buU. Xandi, 
Bo: tiident, flo; iimage of 8^ 
^7s. iS» : Lord 
“ «4 ; moon-lotna, 

D 5 r Attakantha, 169, jyi r 
Uems. 173; pJaco of hia abhde, 
174 : bronze figure, 173 ^ 

170: rJmairi: aspect. 18:3, iSg- 
nv^ht^^ccl lonn " pajntuii; 

of. 202 

fflvaa, the Anatolian 10 

bimth, Br. Vincent:, Sq: Aftbar t)u 
145; fiisiory of Finr 
jf fl IM Jttdia and Cayion^ 36 132 □ 
Smntt, 191. 200 
Sruii, igi, joo 
Step-wehs of Gu;^t, III 
^iudfa Magantir, 211 
StUpa, the, nr Kin;^s tnonufflent. 4, 

M, 50: the 14. 17; jTiirAi:, 

Binfkf, T3- temporaiy struC‘ 
tufM, 13* dome cemstmeti f^j 17, 

22, joS, 1 13 : symbol of Boddhism, 

I® J CraftsjUraxiship, Ji : h&rmlltd. 

22 ; at Sinchl, jy; transformed 
into a temple, 34 

Stupa-house, 36; stmeture, 47; 
Cumber of, 47 ; eetina qi to^ncot, 

47 ; at Ajiwtfl, 31 
SikAi, or croH-boT of the nil. 14 


-- ,_ ,1a>A: a.> , 
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Siidat»3 or Uyagrodha, cive 24 
Sokrachiiya. dltecticHiJ for the plan 
of it palftcc. 97» 

SttitiLagM), statue of Buadha, 150 
Sunna, tba cancffHcil !*» lalam, 
108 

Shnni sect, 105, si8 
Sttrahhii, the divine cdw+ to^ 

Surtj Mai, portnit of, 105 
Sflrya, tlw Sun-god, 6, 9, 18 ! 

5; image, 1591 worship of, 159 
SGrya-vajnsa, the, 6, 18 

Surj'a'vaxfnan II, 17^ 

TaRote Abajiindro Nfltb, panel, in 
fresco, 19 S : leader of the school 
of psUntitLg, It* 

Tii Mo-haJl manuOTcnt at Agra, 114* 
139 , 136, 137 ^^-, 

chiijf ci^tHiiitn, 138- 
building, 14-^ 

Tlij Sttltana, mosque, i* 7 * M ^ 
ToksaMla University. 92 
Talikoia. battle of, 126 _ , 

TifiHasic or destmctive power 01 tne 
QiHtnoiS, 173- *83 
Taii}ore tenure, S3, 175. 

TiptI Kiver. 31 
Taums mountain, 10 
Tauni*, the Bull, tigo of, 3*. *» 
Tavemier, j, 

Tcmplo, {|J5tnic3tloa5 for the boif^ 
in«, 7ni conitructMifl. 66 
for royal fortreesca, 99: destruc¬ 
tion, ibo 

Ter, stdpa-bDiasfl. 55 
Theras or Brethren, ai 
Thnnio, F- W, au4 U. A., 
tion of Tkt Dtsinnirti <if 
Art. 75 n, iob n 
Tigris, the, 9 

TimCir, dcvastatioos, tij< ^^9, Dond 
ings, r4S 

Tijthankaras, the, 70 

Tiriks. Off pl*®** pdgnifiaB^i 5 fi' 

71- 79 , 

Tinikltadanur, 170 „ .r 

Tartrta, or gateway of a stupa, (7 ,29 
Tortobe, the, 167. 

Towers of victory. . 

Tzimdra, doctnne of the, 87* 183. i »7 
Tri-raina, Off three jewels, 32 

Udayagih, rock-scnlptom at. 167 

UmbJeill^ the royal symbol of. 5. 

U mmay ad DlOWjUe at Damaacui, 14S, 
14b 


Undavalli monaste^, 93 
Universities of India, 9t, 9^+ tJO 
Upanishads, the. 12, 34, 73, iSo 
Ushas, the Dawn Malden, to, iB, 33, 
165 ; hymn to, iGy 

UsUd Isa, 138 

VaXIomtha PcfuinAl temple, 76, 8j 
VAishuava sect, 18 : cult, 58, 77* ™ 

168, 173; in Northern India 58, 
fll; in Sonthcni, 7^ ‘ 

Kshatriyas, 77; temples, 77 
ValapOja aactifiCB, *3 
Vamana, the dwarf, 167 
Vamha. the Utfir, 166. 167 . 

Vamikabhanga. n« of matmaJs 
and implctnents, 105 
Varnna, the God of the T^ightSky, 9,. 

I. fl "X rl- 

VAroni, the radiiiJiK “f day, 169, 

summary of the art ol 
painting. t95 ^ 

Vedic ritual. 6-8, 19. 15* . 

diiEuce on the nrt of India, 12 ,, 
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